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ABSTRACT 

Theoretically and practically, this book helps 
teachers develop a repertoire of practical consequences to use when 
students forget or do not know how to perform the behaviors agreed 
upon in their social contracts. A range of strategies are suggested 
for creating additional consequences and encouraging treating 
students in fair, dignified, and individualized ways. The book 
respects students 1 individuality and notes the distinction between 
consequence and punishment. Thus the process and strategies presented 
are intended to enhance student self-esteem, to invest social 
problem-solving and self-regulation as serious components of 
curriculum and instruction, and to cast teachers as professional 
educators — mediators of learning — rather than policemen. Titles of 
the boo^s 12 chapters are "Discipline," "Dignity and Responsibility 
in the Classroom," "Three-Dimensional Discipline," "The Social 
Contract," "Consequences," "Taking Action," "Stress and Discipline," 
"Creative Discipline for Out-of-Control Students," "Discipline and 
the Process of Teaching," "Special Problems," "Twenty Questions," and 
"Conclusion." Appended are a behavior management inventory, a school 
discipline survey form, and a nine-page bibliography. (JAM) 
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Whose school is this, anyway? 

Is it the principal's? 
Is it the teachers'? 
Is it the smart kids'? 
Is it the shy kids'? 
Is it the pushy kids'? 
Is it the popular kids'? 
Is it each kid's equally? 

Is it the kids', the principal's, and the teachers' equally? 

Who decides what goes on in here? 
Who does it go on for? 
Does it go on for the kids who go to college? 
Does it go on for the kids who go to work? 
Does it go on for the kids who have nowhere to go? 
Does it go on for all kids equally? 
Does it go on for the teachers? 
Does it go on for the principal? 
Does it go on for the teachers, the kids, and the 
principal equally? 

Who tells whom what to do? 

Who makes the rules? 

Who are the rules for? 

Who must follow the rules? 

Who must see that the rules are followed? 

Whose school is this, anyway? 
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erated. The fabric of society is changing rapidly. This change 
significantly affects children, and the schools are having trouble 
keeping up. Changes in the family, in early child education, in the 
demands that society has placed on the schools, and the information 
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explosion have all made a powerful impact on the way students per- 
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School staffs searching for ways to enhance their discipline prac- 
tices will find this book filled with practical, tested, and 
worthwhile school and classroom techniques. Working together, 
parents, administrators, and teachers of all grade levels and 
subject areas can develop a common agreement on ways to handle 
behavior problems in a manner that helps students considei their own 
actions, examine rational consequences, and decide for themselves 
which results they will choose. 

The guidelines Curwin and Mendler offer can help teachers 
develop a repertoire of practical consequences to use when students 
forget or don't know how to perform the behaviors agreed upon in 
their social contracts. They suggest a range of strategies for creating 
additional consequences and encourage treating students in fair and 
individualized ways. 

Cu rwin and Mendler respect students* individuality and make 
an eloquent distinction between consequences and punishment. 
Thus, the processes and strategies presented aie intended to enhance 
student self-esteem, to invest social problem solving and self-regu- 
lation as serious components of curriculum and instruction, and to 
cast teachers as professional educators — mediatois of learning — 
rather than policemen. 
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Discipline Willi Dignity implies not only dignity for the student 
but for the teacher as well. Not only do both parties enter and leave 
a problem situation with their dignity enhanced, but the process they 
engage in dignifies the problem itself. Thus, learning how to behave 
in responsible ways is accomplished not only in the context of class- 
room life, but is applied to social problem solving in other life 
situations as well. 

We are increasingly aware of the demands of living in a future 
society in which compassion and cooperation, problem solving and 
creativity, and communications and internal responsibility will be 
paramount. Curwin and Mendler have given yet another means of 
aligning our discipline policies and procedures with those larger, 
long-range educational outcomes. 

I strongly urge educators to consider the theoretical and practical 
suggestions presented here, to test theii \alidiiy in each community, 
school, and classroom setting, to gathei evidence of theii effects ovei 
time, and to generate additional discipline stiategies consistent with 
this philosophy. 



Arthur L. Costa 
ASCD President, 
1988*89 
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111 1907, William Chandler Baglc) of the Universil) of Illinois 
wrote, "Absolute fearlessness is the first essential foi the teachei 
on whom rest* the lesponsibilit) for go\cining an elemental) or 
secondary school. This fearlessness is not alone or chiefly the 
expression of physical coinage, although this must not be lacking. It 
is rathei an expression of moral courage, daring the sometimes cer- 
tain interference of patents, officious tiustces [admiuistiatois] and 
others of like character, standing firm in one's convictions even 
though the community may not approve. And, after all, it is this soi t 
of courage that is the rarest and, at the same time, the most essen- 
liar 1 

In 1988, Heathei D.Osborn, a high school senioi from Houston, 
Texas, wrote the following pu**m about hei expeiiences in school. 

Silent Defiance 
I'm the one who watched, 
As you laughed; 

I'm the one who listened patiently; 
While you talked unceasingly; 
I'm the one who sat silent, 
As your shouts grew louder, 
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I'm the one who always came, 

While your chair sat empty; 

I'm the one whose dreams were hidden, 

as yours were fulfilled; 

I'm the one who cared, 

while you butchered knowledge; 

I'm the one who watched your petty wars 

over something you couldn't understand; 

I'm the one who reasoned, 

as you discussed, 

I'm the one who will remember 

when all of you will forget. 

Dedicated to Laura — w/io understood. 



For at least the eight decades between the writings of Dr. Bagley 
and Heather, teachers and students have needed courage to face each 
other. School is a battleground fcr too many participants, a place 
where major confrontations and minor skirmishes occur daily. Why 
must this be so? Teachers and students share the same space, time, 
goals, and needs. They spend most of the day communicating with 
each other, thinking about each other, scheming against each other, 
and judging each other. When they are antagonistic, they expend as 
much if not more time and energy trying to outsmart each other and 
win, or at least achieve a standoff. If things get bad enough, they 
have the power to ruin each others' lives. When things go well, they 
share tender moments, meaningful triumphs, and genuine respect 
and love. Regardless of how it goes, teachers and students never 
forget each other. 

We contend that it is essential to replace competitive metaphors 
in schools with new images of cooperation, mutual respect, and com- 
mitment to common goals for the good of everyone in the classroom. 
Courage must always be a part of the learning process, but we prefer 
courage to be used to explore new worlds or to make meaningful 
changes in perceptions and behaviors. 

For most teachers and students, a main battlefield revolves 
around discipline. Much has been written about discipline over the 
years, and many programs and methods have been tried and retried 
with new names. The issue will always be an integral part of school 
because students will always learn more than the content of the cur- 
riculum. They will learn about their behavior, their choices, and their 
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impact on others. Instead of trying to solve the discipline problem, it 
might be wiser to try to positively affect the lives of children. We 
strongly advocate a model of discipline based on a positive value 
system and suggest many practical methods to implement such a 
system in the classroom. One of our goals is for all the suggestions 
in this book to be consistent with what we believe to be best for 
children. 

In this book you will learn strategies for developing a philosophy 
about behavior management based on sound educational, psycholog- 
ical, and commonsense principles: 

• Developing a comprehensive classroom discipline plan. 

• Stopping misbehavior when it occurs without attacking the 
dignity of the student. 

• Resolving problems with students who chronically disrupt the 
learning process. 

• Reducing student stress as weii as your own. 

• Using special guidelines for rules and consequences that work. 
Few woula argue that maintaining good discipline is a necessary 

precondition to establishing a school or classroom climate that is 
conducive to learning. James Coleman, the controversial University 
of Chicago sociologist, recently studied the effects of private versus 
public school education. After surveying 58,728 sophomores and 
seniors in 1,016 high schools, he concluded that private schools do a 
better job of educating than public schools. 2 Coleman pointed to the 
ability of private schools to maintain better discipline and provide 
more challenging academic demands. He found that public school 
sophomores appear twice as likely to disobey, fight, or commit acts of 
vandalism than their private school counterparts. 

While one may question Coleman's ability in light of his 1966 
study, which found that schools make little difference in educating 
students, it is unlikely that contemporary educators will argue against 
the notion that discipline problems in schools throughout America 
are on the rise in scope and intensity. 

The many problems in schools today can generally be catego- 
rized with out-of-school or in-school causes. In discussing today's 
student, Dillon notes: 

Teachers today are working with a different kind of stu- 
dent. . . . Parents more and more frequently admit that they 
cannot control their children. Many even abandon them. 
Many students act as free agents. They do not live at home 
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and are responsible to no one. They have few personal 
restraints The number of students placed on perma- 
nent suspension from school for misbehavior or 
maladjustment is increasing. The age of those being sus- 
pended is decreasing. Growing numbers of elementary 
students are out of school because they are disruptive to the 
teaching-learning process. The growing clarity of student 
rights and due process has taken away traditional discipline 
strategies in which many teachers found security; and many 
teachers are without skills to replace them. 3 

In schools that "care," it is common for a disruptive student to 
be referred to guidance, mental health, and administrative resources 
for an evaluation. Following the evaluation, a conference is called to 
inform the teacher about the student's background, home situation, 
test results, and other descriptive information. The teacher already 
knows most of this information, but using it to take concrete and 
specific action is rare. The teacher, while filled with empathy, often 
feels incapable of responding differently because he views these rec- 
ommendations as not feasible for a regular class setting. But he does 
not want to appear rigid and uncaring, so he simply nods his head 
in agreement with the recommendations and proceeds to do the best 
he can. 

Psychologists or social workers, well-trained in counseling, are 
often unavailable for needed intervention because of their limited 
time and excessive caselbads in most schools. Instead they meet with 
the child's parents, suggest the need for individual or family coun- 
seling at the local child guidance clinic, aad write their reports; 
perhaps 9 times out of 10, no further action ensues. The administra- 
tor, wanting to support the teacher, makes himself available for crises, 
which occur with frequency, and often elicits a series of temporary 
promises from the student to try harder and behave better. The 
overall effects of this process: a lot of understanding and very little 
change! 

Much of this book addresses what can be done about discipline 
problems, but it is first necessary to consider those factors responsible 
for the alienation experienced by too many youths in schools. The 
causes of discipline problems are discussed briefly because it is our 
belief that schools waste far too much time and energy trying to 
understand why students misbehave when they should be trying to 
change their pattern of misbehavior. 
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Schools do not exist as isolated institutions untouched by the 
social events surrounding them. Schools are both a mirror image of 
what transpires in their communities and a force that attempts to 
convey and shape the values, beliefs, and attitudes of students. Being 
both a mirror image and a dynamic force makes it essential that we 
understand how factors that occur both within and outside the 
boundaries of schools interact to create discipline problems. Once the 
context is understood, teachers can learn how to act upon those 
factors that are within their control and how to live with those that 
are not. 

Out-of-School Causes of Discipline Problems 

Violence in Society 

Without belaboring the social ills of our world, the fact is that 
we live in a society where resolving problems through shootings, 
knifings, fist fights, extortion, and threats of injury is commonplace. 
Every day we pick up the newspaper and learn of another violent 
death. People's inhumanity to one another is not news. Children are 
constantly exposed to violence and have become insensitive to it. 
Shortly after the assassination attempt on President Reagan, we inter- 
viewed school-age children to learn of their reaction. We were 
astounded by the near absence of emotion to the event. That absence 
of shock is a sad commentary on how easily we seem to accept violence 
as a natural way of life. 

Effects of the Media 

Television has often been blamed, with justification, for the 
increase in violence among children. We recently noted at least 50 
acts of violence during a half-hour broadcast of a well-known, daily 
cartoon show. Try observing children's television and notice how the 
most popular shows glamorize and glorify anti-authority protagonists 
as they behave irresponsibly. 

A recent study that reviewed a decade of research concerning 
television and youth concluded that children will have viewed approx- 
imately 18,000 acts of television violence by the time they enter 
adolescence. 1 Although it is impossible to know the full extent of the 
influence of standard programming, we believe that television and 
other media have a potentially damaging effect on children. And kids 
with special needs seem particularly at risk. Sprafkin, Kelly, and 
Gadow (1987) found that emotionally and learning-disabled children 
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are less able to distinguish between fantasy and realit) on television 
programs and commercials. 5 

In Media Sexploitation (1976) and Subliminal Seduction (1973), Wil- 
son Bryant Key points out how violent and sexual messages are 
implicitly and explicitly built into television and print advertisements. 
His studies show that people become agitated when confronted with 
these messages, which are really selling sex, death, and violence. 

"Me" Generation 

The absence of emotional nourishment for many of our children, 
in a nation still reeling from the values permeated by what Christo- 
pher Lasch calls the "me generation," is another external cause of 
school discipline problems. We have become a throw-away society 
that discards husbands, wives, children, and things. Rightly or 
wrongly, many people seek refuge from unhappiness and depression 
in ways that leave little time and commitment for their children. 

Recent statistics have suggested that between 35 and 50 percent 
of all school-age children will experience significant shifts in their 
family constellation before they complete school. 0 Twelve of 100 chil- 
dren in 1986 were born to unmarried parents, 40 were born to 
parents who will divorce before the child is 18, 5 have parents who 
will separate, and 2 have parents who will die. In all, only 41 percent 
will reach their 18th birthday in "traditional" family units. 

It is no secret, therefore, that many students come to school more 
concerned for their basic security needs than for learning their times 
tables. The loss of reliance upon parents for basic security has created 
a large group of children who are desperate for help in healthy 
emotional development. Many students have adopted the me-gener- 
ation attitude of, "Meet my needs first. I do not intend to wait. I 
come first." 

Lack of a Secure Family Environment 

Perhaps the largest single influence on children is the quality of 
their home life. Throughout the last century, our society has under- 
gone major shifts in values and traditions. The extended family has 
been replaced by smaller nuclear units in a multitude of configura- 
tions. Single-parent families, two working-parent families, and one- 
and two-child families are ail common. The divorce rate has steadily 
risen so that some states have more divorces than marriages. All 
those changes, while neither good nor bad in themselves, have made 
it increasingly difficult to raise children in the traditional ways. And 
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because we have not been as successful in developing family systems 
that match these shifting life styles, many parents have no new 
options for providing a secure family structure. 

Much research shows that how parents respond to their child's 
misbehavior has major consequences for the child's future develop- 
ment. For example, Holmes and Robbins (1987) found that unfair, 
inconsistent, and harsh discipline by parents predicted later alcohol 
and depressive disorders. 7 Self-concepts are first developed and most 
strongly influenced in the home, and parents need to learn more 
skills for helping children develop amid constantly shifting family 
patterns. 

Difficult Temperament 

Some recent studies (Maziade et al. 1986) have found children's 
temperaments to be more "plastic" than formerly believed. Particu- 
larly at the extreme ends of the continuum, children who are very 
easy or very difficult to deal with are likely to remain that way for 
years. Clearly, some children a.e difficult to manage despite adequate 
parenting and relative absence of all the psychosocial factors already 
mentioned. But parents can influence such children to change in 
"desirable" ways when a firm, consistent, and loving approach to 
discipline is offered. 

In-School Causes of Discipline Problems 

Student Boredom 

Teachers have spent many years accumulating a body of knowl- 
edge that they value, and they are excited with -heir work when they 
feel their students are enthusiastic about what is being offered. 
Nobody wants to have students in class who appear uninterested, do 
not participate, and do not do their assignments. 

Some students do not present themselves as discipline problems 
because they have developed good classroom etiquette. Ti:~y sit up 
straight, appear attentive by making eye contact, nod their heads 
every so often, and present themselves as interested and somewhat 
involved, even when they are downright bored. But there are some 
students who don't have (or won't develop) these survival skills. 
Instead they act out to satisfy their needs. They have no desire to 
hide their boredom, and they appear unconcerned with the conse- 
quences of poor grades, a trip to the principal's office, or a phone 
call home. Most teachers feel fed up and angry with such students, 
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and they view them as a waste of their time. Such students derive 
pleasure from making the teacher angry, and their teachers derive a 
measure of satisfaction in catching them being "bad." When this 
interaction continues, conflict ensues. The teacher will often resort, 
consciously or not, to labeling the student negatively, and the student 
will then accuse the teacher of picking on him unjustly. A discipline 
problem has occurred, and both are responsible! 

Powerlessness 

Powerlessness is another factor in school and classroom discipline 
problems. Some students rebel as a way of voicing their dissatisfaction 
with their lack of power. In most schools, students are told for six 
hours every day where to go, what time to be there, how long to take 
for basic biological necessities, which learning is relevant, what to 
learn, and how their learning will be evaluated. These decisions are 
often made by the local school board or by the school administration 
in consultation with members of the school community. Student par- 
ticipation in decision making is often excluded. The result is that one 
group develops rules and procedures that define behavioral stan- 
dards for another group that has had little or no input. More than 
one revolution has been precipitated by a similar division of power. 
Schools that exclude students from school or classroom policy-mak- 
ing committees run a major risk of widespread dissatisfaction with 
rules that are perceived as arbitrary and unfair. Students show their 
dissatisfaction by acting out when they perceive themselves as having 
no say in how the classroom is run. "Powerless" students have more 
power than many school personnel give them credit for, and many 
students are more than willing to show just how much power they 
really have. 

Unclear Limits 

At the very least, teachers and administrators must clearly and 
specifically inform students of the standards of acceptable behavior 
before they are violated and what will happen when these standards are 
violated. At best, students are often presented with unclear rules and 
less clear consequences. In most schools, students are unwittingly 
encouraged to break rules because they are not informed of them in 
advance. When limits are unclear, students will test the system to find 
out what they are. The following case illustrates the necessity for 
clear rules and consequences. 
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A junior high school we recently worked with was having a 
problem with student fighting. We discovered that a no-fighting rule 
existed in the student handbook, but no mention was made of con- 
sequences. An interview with the principal revealed that the actual, 
unwritten consequences ranged from teachers not even referring the 
student, to a talk with the student, to a one-day suspension. Because 
fighting had become a serious problem, we suggested an immediate, 
short-term solution to the problem — a solution that reveals one of our 
biases. We met with faculty members, and they agreed that any 
student who fought on school grounds would be suspended from one 
to five days, depending on the severity of the infraction. The student 
would not be allowed to return to school until he had developed a 
written plan for how he would behave if the circumstance happened 
again. In addition, a parent conference was mandatory before the 
student could return to school. 

The principal was initially uncomfortable with the recommen- 
dation because he believed that suspension was an ineffective 
response to studeni misbehavior. He believed it would not help to 
give the offender a sanctioned vacation. We believed that if all teach- 
ers agreed on the procedure, it was worth trying. Furthermore, we 
felt that all students (and teachers) have a right to attend school 
without concern for their own safety. If people are fearful, their 
ability to learn (and to teach) is adversely affected. If a student 
chooses to fight, then he is violating the safety rights of others and is 
choosing to be temporarily excluded from school. 

Feeling desperate, the principal reluctantly agreed to try the 
plan. He next met with every faculty team, and they presented the 
plan to the students. In short, the principal specified the rule, solicited 
support from his staff members, and told students in advance what 
would happen if fighting occurred. Fighting increased during the 
first few days after the plan was implemented. But after one week, 
the incidence of fighting dropped to near zero. Students needed to 
test the rule, and when they found out that the rule would be stiictl) 
enforced, they stopped. 

Lack of Acceptable Outlets for Feelings 

Another source of discipline problems is the lack of acceptable 
outlets for expressing feelings. Don't run. Don't fight. Don't throw 
food. Most teachers have rules so student know what not to do, but 
we rarely teach students what to do instead. We assume that they 
know how to behave properly and forget that it requires skill and 
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training to learn what to do instead of fighting. Students need emo- 
tional, behavioral, and intellectual skills for following rules. Books 
have been written that purport to teach people how to "fight fair." 
Other books have been written to help people learn how to identify 
their feelings and how to communicate them to others assertively. We 
have found in our extensive training that schools that provide sub- 
stitute outlets for the feelings that motivate misbehavior have less 
misbehavior. (This theme will be discussed further in Chapter 5.) 

Attacks on Dignity 

Finally, and most significantly, most students with chronic behav- 
ior problems believe that they cannot and will not be successful in 
school. Such students often appear to give up before they have even 
tried. They do not believe they can receive the attention and recog- 
nition they need through school achievement. They see themselves 
as losers and have ceased trying to gain acceptance in the main- 
stream. Their self-message is, "Since I can't be iccognized as 
anything other than a failure, Til protect myself from feeling hurt. 
To do nothing is better than to try and fail. And to be recognized as 
a troublemaker is better than being seen as stupid." 

Related to the issue of self-concept is maintaining student dig- 
nity. When a student's dignity is attacked, he will protect himself in 
whatever way he can, even at the cost of his relationship with the 
teacher and possibly his education. We will discuss the issue of dignity 
in greater depth in other chapters. 



While there is little question that family instability, violence in 
society, low-quality television, confused values, lack of positive self- 
concepts, powerlessness, boredom, and unclear limits are significant 
contJbuting factors to discipline problems in the school, the fact is 
that schools vary widely in their ability to maintain and promote 
effective systems of discipline. 

Rutter and associates conducted a longitudinal study of second- 
ary schools in Great Britain and concluded that the school does make 
a difference in student behavior and achievement even when factors 
such as socioeconomic status, location of the school, and family back- 
ground are controlled. (He studied mixed comprehensive schools, 
the English equivalent of American public schools. 8 ) 

Many of the findings of that study have important implications 
for teachers and administrators in regard to discipline because the 
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focus of the research was to identify specific factors that promote a 
positive or negative climate within the school. An exhaustive review 
of the study is beyond the scope of this book (see Fifteen Thousand 
Hours by Rutter et al.), but some of the findings that appear to relate 
directly to effective or ineffective discipl : ne are: 

1. High levels of corporal punishment and frequent discipli- 
nary interventions led to worse student behavior. 

2. Praise for work in the classroom and frequent public praise 
for good work or behavior at general assemblies or other 
meetings was associated with better behavior. (The use of 
praise will be discussed in more depth throughout this 
book.) 

3. Schools and classrooms that were well decoiated with piants, 
posters, and pictures were associated with better student 
behavior. 

4. The willingness to see children about problems at an> time 
was associated with better student behavior. 

5. Better behavior was noted in schools v/here a high propor- 
tion of students had opportunities to hold some position of 
responsibility. 

6. An interesting and perhaps unexpected finding was that 
schools with highest staff turnover often had the best behav- 
ior among students. 

7. Schools with good outcomes had most decisions made at a 
senior level (administration) when staff members felt that 
their views were clearly represented in the decisions. 

8. An agreed upon set of standards, consistently maintained, 
appeared more important in maintaining effective disci- 
pline than specific rules or a certain type of teaching 
approach. 

9. Frequent homework and a check on staff members regard- 
ing administering homework was associated with better 
student achievement and behavior. 

10. Very little class time (2 to 13 percent) spent in setting up 
equipment and materials was associated with better student 
behavior. 

11. Starting the class on time, pacing throughout the lesson, 
and not ending early was associated with better student 
behavior. 
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12. A high proportion of topic time per lesson (65-85 percent) 
spent in interaction with the whole class rather than with 
individuals (when using a formal class-based teaching 
approach) was positively related to good student behavior. 
Rutter's findings are cause for optimism in contrast to prior 
research by Coleman, Jenks, and Plowden. Rutter clearly suggests 
that despite all of the causes of discipline problems, schools can and 
do make a difference in affecting student behavior and achievement. 

Test Yourself 

If you would like to see what you have learned after you finish 
reading this book, try the self-administered Behavior Management 
Inventory (Appendix A). Respond to the questions in the survey, read 
the remainder of this book, and then answer the questions again. 
Compare your second set of answers with what we believe to be 
appropriate responses that are explained in the Behavior Management 
Survey. The changes in your answers will show you what you have 
learned. 

Three-Dimensional Discipline 

While Rutter and his associates provide optimism, there is still 
difficulty in translating principles of successful schooling into tan- 
gible and realistic procedures that can be implemented in the 
classroom. After all, discipline problems have existed for as long as 
schools. Any time a group of 25 to 30 people are in close proximity 
to each other for 6 hours every day, 10 months of the year, a variety 
of interpersonal conflicts occur. Three-Dimensional Discipline offers 
many ways to help you take charge of such conflict. The three dimen- 
sions are: 

• prevention — what can be done to prevent problems. 

• action — what can be done when misbehavior occurs to solve 
the problem without making it worse. 

• resolution — what can be done for the out-of-control student. 
It will help you prevent problems by acknowledging that they 

will occur and by providing many behavioral, interpersonal, and 
anxiety-management skills that will reduce the impact of misbeha\- 
ing students upon the teaching-learning process. 

The Need for Planning 

Planning is a chance to influence the future. We strongly advo- 
cate teaching students how to plan as a way to modify their behavior. 
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We feci just as strongly that planning is essential for managing some- 
thing as complex as student behavior. A good plan for discipline 
includes clear rules and multiple interventions when rules are broken. 
An effective plan will minimize "the system effect" (see Chapter 2) 
and maximize personal interaction between teacher and student. 
Planning also encourages clear expectations for both teachers and 
students and increases the opportunities for student involvement in 
developing classroom discipline procedures. Research by Emmer, 
Evertson, and Anderson (1980) and Evertson and Emmer (1982) 
indicates that effective teachers teach classroom rules and proce- 
dures, monitor compliance with the rules, follow through with 
consequences quickly and consistently, establish a system of student 
responsibility and accountability for work, communicate information 
clearly, and organize instructional activities. These outcomes are syn- 
onymous with planning, which is the best methodology for ensuring 
these behaviors. 

Foundation of the Program 

If we allow ourselves to become helpless in the face of the over- 
whelming causes of misbehavior, it becomes impossible to teach. 
Three-Dimensional Discipline is designed to help the teachei work 
effectively with children despite these numerous pioblems. We have 
identified 12 processes* that form the foundation of an effective 
discipline program. 

1. Let students knato wliat you need To run the classroom, you 
must establish clear and specific guidelines that define rules 
and consequences for both you and youi students (Chapters 
3 and 4). 

2. Provide instruction at levels tliat match the student's ability. If a 
student is acting out, assume that this is his defense against 
feeling like a failure because he cannot, or believes he can- 
not, handle the material. You may want to conduct some 
brief tests to determine academic level or have the child 
referred to educational specialists in your building for an 
assessment. If you are unable or unwilling to adapt your 
teaching style to lower or higher academic levels based upofl 
the student's needs, then you are offering the student a valid 
excuse for acting out. 

Just as expectations that are too high lead to frustra- 

*Our ilunU to llarbara CoJoroso who conceptual tied some of these, 
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tion, those that are too low lead to boredom and the feeling 
that success is cheap and not worthy of effort. When we 
make learning too easy, students find little value in it and 
little pride in their achievements. It is important to increase 
the challenge without increasing the tedium. Higher-level 
thinking skills that require imagination, creativity, synthesis, 
and analysis are of higher value than increasing the number 
of boring questions. 

Telling students that an assignment or school task is 
easy does not motivate them to try. In the long run, it dis- 
courages them from making a wasted effort. 

3. Listen to wluit students are thinking and feeling. There is prob- 
ably no skill more important than active listening* to defuse 
potentially troublesome situations. Students misbehave 
when they feel anxious, fearful, or angry. Teachers who 
learn how to identify with students who have negative feel- 
ings and who can convey understanding and empathy 
through reflective or active listening are usually able to 
short-circuit the cycle that leads to disruption. 

4. Use humor. You are not paid to be a comedian nor should you 
be expected to come to class prepared with an arsenal of 
jokes. But many frustrating situations can be lightened by 
learning how to poke fun at yourself and by avoiding dcfcn- 
siveness. 

Make sure students are not the butt of your jokes. Lou, 
a 7th grade student, obviously intent upon hooking Mr. 
James into a power struggle, announced one day in class as 
he looked squarely at his teacher, "You smell like horscshit!" 
Mr. James responded by promptly lifting up each of his 
armpits, smelling them, and with a puzzled look saying, 
"That's strange. I took a shower this morning, put on dry 
deodorant and a fresh shirt, and came to school. I think I 
smell rather good!" The class laughed, and a tense moment 
had abated. 

Moscowitz and Hayman found that students who rated 
their teachers as "best" mentioned the following teacher 
characterises: they listened well, they were able to focus 
upon the current interests of students, they a\oided yelling 
when disciplining, and they used humor. w 

•Sec Thonu* Con loo. Teat her Effect twntu. Tiaimn^ 
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5. Vary your style of presentation. Research has shown that oi~er 
children have a maximum attention span of 15 minutes and 
younger children 10 minutes for any style of presentation. 
If you lecture for 15 minutes, it helps to have a discussion 
for the next interval. If you have u large-group discussion, 
switch to small groups. Continually using the same 
approach will create inattentivcncss and restlessness, which 
may lead to disruption. 

6. Offer choices. Students should always be offered a choice and 
must be helped to see that the consequences arc a result of 
their choices. For example, "You can do your assignment 
now or during recess." "You can borrow «, pencil, buy one 
from me, or provide collateral." "You chose to fight and so 
you've chosen to go home for the remainder of the day." 
Coloroso suggests that the teacher offer the student "good 
luck" with his decision, recognizing that decisions arc not 
easy to make, but that the student is responsible for the 
decision after the choices are offered. 

7. Refuse to Accept Excuses. Once there are sensible rules and 
consequences established in the classroom, all misbehavior 
is greeted with a specific consequence. If there is a fight, it 
makes no difference who started it. If a student is unpre- 
pared for class, it makes no difference that his homework 
was destroyed by the washing machine. In short, when you 
allow students to explain away their misbehavior, you place 
yourself in the uncomfortable position of being judge and 
jury. Students with good excuses learn that a good excuse 
will avoid trouble. Students with bad excuses learn that they 
need some practice in improving their excuse-making. 
Either way, accepting excuses teaches students how to be 
irresponsible. If you will accept legitimate excuses, they 
should be included as part of the rules and stated clearly 
before an incident occurs. 

8. Legitimize misbeltavior that you cannot stop. If you have done 
everything humanly possible to stop a certain bchavioi and 
it continues, think of creative ways to legitimize it. If there 
arc daily paper airplane flights buzzing past your car, con- 
sider spending five minutes a day having paper airplane 
contests. If abusive language persists, ask the student to 
publicly define the word to ensure understanding. If your 
students like to complain chronically about one thing or 
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another, have a gripe session or a gripe box in which stu- 
dents are encouraged to deposit their complaints. If your 
school has chronic disruptions in study hall, then offer a 
game-filled, nonacademic study hall in addition to one that 
is quiet for those who really want to study. When certain 
types of misbehavior are legitimized, the fun of acting out 
fizzles. And if the behavior continues, it will be easier on 
your nerves because you will no longer have to stop it. 
9. Use hugs and touching in communicating with kids (even junior 
high and high school kids). A pat on the back, touch on the 
shoulder or handshake can go a long way toward establishing 
bonds with kids. One of the biggest educational fallacies is 
the prohibition against using touch with older students 
because of sexual misunderstanding. If you are intentionally 
attempting to seduce a student, then don't touch! If you 
want to use touch only to communicate anger and to force 
compliance, don't touch! If you know of a student who has 
been physically abused, then exercise caution. If you want 
to communicate with human warmth, caring, and concern, 
words will take you only so far. Supplement your words with 
nonverbal displays of caring and concern. 

10. Be responsible for yourself and allow kids to take responsibility for 
t/iemselves. You are responsible to come to class on time, 
present your subject in as interesting a fashion as you can, 
return papers with meaningful comments in a reasonable 
period of time, provide help for students having difficulty, 
and end class on time. You are not responsible to come pre- 
pared for the student, to judge the excuses a student gives, 
or to do his work for him. 

11. Realize and accept tliat you will not reach every kid. Some stu- 
dents, after all is said a ^d done, must be allowed to choose 
failure because they are consistently tellmg you that they 
need more than you can give. 

12. Start fres/i every day. What happened yesterday is finished. 
Today is a new day. Act accordingly. 

For the Administrator 

The Safe School Study (1978) clearly indicated that the schools 
with the fewest discipline problems had the strongest administrators, 
especially the principal. We suggest that the first step you, the admin- 
istrator, can take to improve discipline in your school is to set up an 
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atmosphere that encourages faculty members to discuss their prob- 
lems freely and openly without fear of censure. Teachers often fear 
that they will be considered weak or incompetent if they admit to 
problems with student behavior. When we do inservice training, we 
always ask the teachers who have discipline problems to raise their 
hands. Usually only one or two hands go up. But when we ask, "How 
many of you know another teacher in the school who has discipline 
problems?", every hand is raised. Once you have an open atmo- 
sphere, positive things can begin to happen. 

We find that most school faculties represent a wide range of 
feelings, beliefs, and attitudes when it comes to discipline. Some 
support a great many rules, strictly enforced, with the administration 
being tough in every case with student violators. Other teachers feel 
that it is best to have few rules and that students should solve their 
own problems. One of your first tasks will be to generate open dis- 
cussion among your faculty members, both in formal settings, such 
as department and faculty meetings, and in informal settings so that 
all teachers know where they stand in relation to others. Acceptance 
of different points of view is the goal, along with clarity on what 
agreement also exists. Build unification from the points of agreement 
while allowing for individual differences. Developing this kind of 
open communication and shared decisionmaking will go a long way 
in helping faculty members feel supported and ready to make specific 
changes in the way they discipline students. 

To help focus your discussions, you can begin with the list of in- 
school causes of misbehavior listed earlier. Set up working groups or 
task forces on each of the following causes: student boredom, pow- 
erlessness, unclear limits, lack of acceptable outlets for expressing 
feelings, and negative self-concept. Each group should include teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and students. Each group can develop a 
specific plan for your school to minimize their chosen specific cause 
of misbehavior. 

A group in a suburban middle school tackled the issue of giving 
students a greater sense of power in their school. Their recommen- 
dations included: 

1. A student council of "poor achievers" and "in-trouble stu- 
dents" (different labels were used) to help set school policy 
and to help modify rules and consequences. 

2. Students who served detention were given the job of com- 
menting on how school climate could be improved. 
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3. Students took the job of running the school for a day once a 
year with the teachers and administrators taking student 
roles. 

4. Each class was required to have at least two student rules for 
the teacher. 

Whether you like these suggestions or not, they are a clear exam- 
ple of how one school gave its students a feeling of more power in 
the school. 

Task forces such as the ones suggested above will be more ben- 
eficial if they have full administrative support (this does not mean 
you must agree with every recommendation), especially if their goal 
is to develop a plan for action. Committees that study school problems 
and make general recommendations are usually ineffective, and fac- 
ulty members think they have little worth. The plan should state what 
will be done, who will do it, when it will be done, and how it will be 
evaluated. Each member of the school community (teachers, parents, 
administrators, students, librarians, nurses, bus drivers) should know 
clearly and specifically what their responsibilities will be for the suc- 
cess of the plan. Strive for at least 75 percent agreement by the 
community on any aspect of the plan before it is implemented. 

Our findings, supported by much research on effective schoJc, 
point directly to the principal as most important in establishing a 
climate that supports positive discipline. Your visibility, willingness 
to confront and tackle difficult problems, leadership as an active 
professional who engineers shared decisionmaking with teachers/stu- 
dents and who treats all with dignity makes your school a place that 
people want to be. You can give direct assistant to staff members 
by nonjudgmentally observing classes in which teachers are strug- 
gling and offering constructive feedback. 

Notice the difference in the following statements taken from 
classroom observations. 

One: Your class was boring and dull. You never changed 
your pace and it was obvious that your students were turned 
off. 

Two: You lectured (presented information) for 20 minutes. 
You discussed the topics (asked questions of the students 
about the lecture) for six minutes. You used small-group 
discussion for five minutes, and seven minutes were used 
for noninstructional time (giving directions, answering 
questions unrelated to task, writing a bathroom pass). 
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By establishing an open communication atmosphere in your 
school, by creating task forces that work, and by gearing your class- 
room observations on discipline to those items most directly related 
to improved discipline, you will be on your way to using the structure 
and processes o f Three-Dimensional Discipline to improve discipline 
in your school as a whole and in each classroom. 

You can encourage your staff members to use the Behavior Man- 
agement Inventory (Appendix A) as a way of testing their knowledge 
before and after they read this book or explore ideas based on its 
contents. 
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H M anaging student behavior is a complex task. There is a deli- 

II f Icate balance between meeting the needs of the group by 

III 1 maintaining social order and meeting the unique needs of 
■ W leach student. Few choices work for all teachers and all stu- 
dents. Research has provided a wealth of knowledge about teaching 
and learning, but we still know relatively little in absolute terms. 

We believe that the best decisions for managing student behavior 
are based on a value system that maintains the dignity of each student 
in all situations. Behaving responsibly is more valued than behaving 
obediently. We believe that behavior change is slow, occurring in small 
increments. Simply expecting that students will change long-standing 
maladaptive behavior on demand causes more problems than it 
solves. We believe that motivation is difficult to maintain and that 
plans for discipline must enhance student motivation whenever pos- 
sible. We also believe that good teaching is holistic and discipline is 
an integral part d( the entire teaching experience. Every decision 
affecting behavior management also affects instruction. We advocate 
a discipline model that is highly flexible yet highly structured, incor- 
porating the best thinking of the last 100 years. We avoid the 
gimmicky, trendy, and simplistic approaches that stop misbehavior 
while reducing the student's desire and love of learning. 
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Models of Discipline 

Every discipline program has in one form or another the follow- 
ing elements: goals, principles, rules, enforcement or intervention 
procedures, and an implicit or explicit evaluation process. Each pro- 
cess also provides students incidental, or secondary, learning about 
self-worth, handling responsibility, solving problems, controlling 
their lives, and affecting the consequences of their behavior. Figure 
2.1 is a generic model of discipline that illustrates how most behavior 
management models function. 

Rules 

Rules are central to all discipline programs, but they can be 
highly overemphasized for both conceptual and practical reasons. 
Consequences and principles are more influential for achieving long- 
term behavior change. Rules maintain order for the present. Rules 
work best when they are behavioral and written in black-and-white 
terms. Students and teacher should easily see whether a specific 
behavior violates a rule. (Examples of rules: when you speak, raise 
your hand; bring your books and materials to class; be in your seat 
when the bell rings; touch other students* belongings only with their 
permission.) When rules are vague (i.e., be respectful, be courteous, 
be kind), students have difficulty making the connection between 
their behavior and the consequences. 

Principles 

Because principles cannot be enforced, they are often over- 
looked or ignored by packaged discipline programs. (Principles 
define attitudes and expectations for long-term behavioral growth. 
Principles are similar to vague rules: be respectful, care about others, 
be prepared.) If the teacher attempts to enforce principles, students 



Figure 2.1 
Generic Discipline Model 

Goals: What the program will accomplish. 

Principles: What general attitude and behavioral guidelines teachers model and stu- 
dents arc encouraged to learn in class. 

Rules: What is enforced every time it is broken. 

Enforcement or intervention: What happens when a rule is broken. 

Student (incidental) Learning: What the student learns as a result of the enforcement' 
intervention. 

Evaluation: How well the program goals arc being met. 
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often blame the teacher or focus on the part of the gray area that 
proves them right. However, an understanding of and exposure to 
sound principles is a crucial foundation for good rules. When rules 
are not developed naturally from principles, students may learn a 
specific action without seeing or understanding its value. For exam- 
ple, students may learn to be in their seat when the bell rings without 
knowing or understanding this to be part of a larger theme: respon- 
sible work habits. Effective discipline programs provide clear and 
specific rules along with guidelines for enforcement without sacrific- 
ing the higher levels of learning that principles provide. 

Consequences 

Practically speaking, rules are far less important than conse- 
quences for a program to be successful, and this is why programs 
based on punishment and teacher power can be dangerous. The) are 
marketed as simple to learn, easy to implement, and quick with 
results, but their greatest attraction is their greatest weakness. To 
achieve their lofty claims, punitive programs must resort to power- 
based methods. They rely on an obedience model of discipline (Fig- 
ure 2.2) because "telling students what to do" requires the least 
amount of work or change for the teacher. Obedience models have as 
their goals (1) minimal or no rule violations and (2) for students to 
follow orders. 

Punishment is the main intervention/enforcement procedure. 
The results, if "successful," are fewer rule violations and less student 
learning about responsibility. 



Figure 2.2 
The Obedience Model 

Main Goal: Students follow orders. 

Principle: Do what I (the teacher or administrator) want. 

Intervention: Punishment is the primary intervention. 

1. external locus of control 

2. done to student 

Examples: 

1. th-cats 

2. scoldings 

3. writing "I will not 500 timci." 

4. detentions 

5. writing student's name on chalkboard 

Student learns . . . 

1. Don't get caught. 

2. It's not my responsibility. 
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Incidental or Secondary Learning 

Most educators agree that secondary learnings are powerful and 
must be carefully considered and evaluated to understand the true 
impact of a discipline program. For example, claims such as "pro- 
gram X yields an 80 percent reduction in referrals for discipline" 
often are misleading. If teachers do not refer students because they 
have gotten the message that discipline referrals mean poor teaching, 
then the program's success might be a result of teacher fear. If a 
teacher uses force to control misbehavior and at the same time 
destroys the natural motivation of a large percentage of the class, 
can the results truly be called successful? If a student shapes up after 
the third checkmark on the chalkboard because the fourth means a 
phone call home to an abusive parent, did the program improve the 
child's self-control or did it simply transfer the inner turmoil of a 
child caught in a dysfunctional family? If a group reward system is 
effective at reducing the total number of off-task behaviors, is the 
quality of relationships affected, and does the shift from internal to 
external rewards hurt the students' chances for self-control in the 
long run? If Susan's classmates think she is responsible for them 
losing out on a coveted marble in ajar, who assesses the subsequent 
communication patterns between Susan and her classmates on the 
playground, on the bus, or in the cafeteria? 

The Obedience Model 

We define obedience as following rules without question, regard- 
less of philosophical beliefs, ideas of right and wrong, instincts and 
experiences, or values. A student "does it" because he is told to do it. 
In the short term, obedience offers teachers relief, a sense of power 
and control, and an oasis from the constant bombardment of defi- 
ance. In the long run, however, obedience leads to student 
immaturity, a lack of responsibility, an inability to think clearly and 
critically, and a feeling of helplessness that is manifested by with- 
drawal, aggressiveness, or power struggles. We would never say that 
students should be disobedient, although research has taught us to 
expect the "terrible two's," "out of bounds four," "moody ten's," and 
rebellious teens as times when acting out and testing limits is a sign 
of growth and independence. We strongly believe that the training 
for obedience in schools is a personal and societal risk with dire 
potential consequences for everyone. Obedience, even when it 
"works," is not philosophically, psychologically, or sociologically defen- 
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sible. Obedience models are far more interested in keeping students 
in line rather than maintaining their dignity. 

figure 2.2 shows that the obedience model uses punishment as 
its main type of intervention. William Chandler Bagley knew in 1907 
that punishments were to be reserved for those cases when nothing 
else seemed to work. 

It must be remembered that not every individual needs to 
be subjected to a penalty in order to ensure the inhibition 
of his social impulses. The infliction of a penalty is always 
the last resort, reserved for those cases in which all other 
means fail The individual must, if necessary, be sacri- 
ficed to the mass; but the sacrifice must not be made unless 
the necessity is clear, nor in any greater degree than neces- 
sity demands. 1 

It's ironic that the current mood of education is in some ways 
behind the past. The 1980s might someday be remembered as the 
decade when admiration was reserved for principals, cast as folk 
heroes, walking around schools with baseball bats, and for teachers 
and whole schools that systematically embarrassed students by writ- 
ing their names on the chalkboard. But we do have hope that the 
pendulum will once again swing to the rational position of treating 
children as people with needs and feelings that are not that different 
from adults. Once we begin to understand how obedience is contrary 
to the goals of our culture and education, the momentum will begin 
to shift. Our view is that the highest virtue of education is to teach 
students to be self-responsible and fully functional. In all but extreme 
cases, obedience contradicts these goals. 

Another problem common to many obedience models is the lim- 
ited opportunity for teacher discretion. Some programs offer only 
one alternative intervention for teachers when a rule is violated. Oth- 
ers havt a lock-step approach that requires a specific intervention for 
violation number one, another for violation two, and so forth. Either 
system removes teacher judgment from the process. This cripples the 
teacher's ability to examine rule violations in their broader context 
and demeans the teacher's capacity to be a decision maker. Faced with 
what may be an untenable either/or choice, or no choice at all, teachers 
often have no alternative but to look the other way. This is the only 
way they can factor in special circumstances that don't fit "the pro- 
gram." Over time, this creates numerous inconsistencies that 
ultimately doom the program. With such "teacher proof programs, 
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faculty members develop external locuses of control. The average 
teacher either subverts or redesigns the system — and almost always 
resents using it. 

The Responsibility Model 

Teaching studjnts responsibility requires more work than teach- 
ing for obedience. We believe students should help develop the 
discipline plan, so planning can be more cumbersome and require 
more time. Sometimes progress seems slow because students are in 
the process of learning. The results are not always immediately 
apparent because more is desired than an immediate end to disrup- 
tions. 

In the development process, teachers have the opportunity to 
see how they contribute to creating discipline problems. When teach- 
ers value their students' thoughts, perceptions, and opinions, they 
may, for example, learn that their students are frustrated. They may 
learn that failing to motivate students, offering little or no hope for 
behavioral or academic success, forcing students to back down in front 
of their peers, providing students with minimal or no choices, or 
denying students acceptable opportunities to express their feelings 
are the main ways that teachers contribute to their own discipline 
problems. 

Models based on teaching responsibility can therefore seem 
more threatening to the teacher at first glance. In the long run, 
however, these models are more effective because they encourage 
improved teaching performance as well as improved learning per- 
formance. Responsibility models foster critical thinking and promote 
shared decisionmaking. Kids feel affirmed even though they don't 
always get their way. They understand that they have some control 
of the events that happen to them, and they get a chance to leai.. 
that teachers also have rights, power, knowledge, and leadership. 

Teachers who subscribe to the responsibility model follow the 
adage, "If you want true power, you must give some of it away." For 
many years, we gave away too much control t*„> students. Now we must 
be careful not to overreact and try to take all of it back. Students 
cannot learn responsibility without choices and without an oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes and learn from them. 

The responsibility model (Figure 2.3) is far more consistent with 
the current classroom emphasis on critical thinking and decision- 
making. What must students learn when the curriculum says, "Make 
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Figure 2.3 
The Responsibility Model 

Main goal: To teach students to make responsible choices. 
Principle: To learn from the outcomes of decisions. 

Consequences: 

1. internal locus of control 

2. done by the student 

3. logical or natural 

Examples: 

1. Developing a plan describing how you will behave without breaking the rule 
when you arc in a similar situation. 

2. Practicing appropriate behavior in a private meeting with the teacher. 

Student learns . . . 

1. I cause my own outcomes. 

2. I have more than one alternative behavior in any situation. 

3. I have the power to choose the best a lternative. 

decisions based upon critical thinking skills," while they are simul- 
taneously told, "Do what I say or else you'll have your name written 
on the blackboard for all to see?" The responsibility model is also 
more consistent with the general makeup of most classrooms. 

Principles 

The following principles are the structure for our discipline plan. 
They define the parameters of a healthy classroom that uses disci- 
pline as a learning process rather than a system of retribution. 

1. Dealing with student behavior is part, of the job. 

We have already pointed out that teaching is more positive when 
managing student behavior is perceived as part of the job. After all, 
no matter how much you love teaching the story of Magellan, factor- 
ing binomial equations, the causes of the war of 1812, or the 
pluperfect tense, the lessons students learn about behavior, commu- 
nication, and getting along with others make a longer, more lasting 
impression. 

2. Always treat students with dignity. 

Educators have acknowledged this need for centuries. Some call 
it dignity, others call it self-concept or self-esteem. The need to pro- 
tect and enhance it is by now unquestionable. Mitchell found that 80 
percent of children enter 1st grade with high self-esteem. By the time 
they reach 5th grade, only 20 percent have high self-esteem. By the 
time they finish high school, the number having a positive self- 
esteem has dropped to a staggering 5 percent. 
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Students will protect their dignity at all costs, even with their 
lives if pushed hard enough. In the game of chicken, with two cars 
racing at top speed toward a cliff, the loser is the one who steps on 
the brake. Nothing explains this bizarre reasoning better than the 
need for peer approval and dignity. Concentration camp victims and 
prisoners of war tell of their survival in terms of maintaining their 
dignity. They did anything possible ,o hold their heads high by defy- 
ing their captors. In school, students must know that their dignity 
will always be maintained. 

3. Discipline works best when integrated with effective teaching 
practices. 

We previously used critical thinking as an example of using 
content in discipline. The processes of planning, making choices, 
evaluating, and analyzing results are all components of a critical 
thinking system. These same processes can be used as consequences 
when a child breaks a rule. In this system, students live what they 
learn, giving real life experience to both behavior and the mastery of 
content. 

4. Acting out is sometimes an act of sanity. 

When children act out they provide feedback to the teacher. The 
teacher misses the opportunity to improve if he punishes misbehavior 
without examining how he might have caused it. When kids misbe- 
have because of poor teaching, it is better for all if the teacher can 
use that information to improve his skills rather than to hide problems. 

We do not mean to imply that poor teaching is the sole cause of 
discipline problems. Drug use and other social problems already dis- 
cussed no doubt contribute. But when we realize the importance of 
the relationship between good teaching and good discipline, we can 
prevent many problems and excite kids about learning. Squires, 
Huitt, and Segars (1984) found that effective classroom teachers 
(those whose students consistently demonstrated high levels of 
achievement) possessed skills in both management ("which has to do 
with controlling students* behavior") and instruction ("guiding stu- 
dents' learning"). 2 



Generally speaking, there are three groups of students in a 
typical classroom. (While the percentages may vary from classroom 
to classroom, there seems to be consistency in the group structure.) 



The 80-15-5 Principle 
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1. 80 percent: These students rarely break rules or violate prin- 
ciples. They come to school motivated to learn, prepared to 
work, and accepting of the restrictions of a classroom setting. 
By and large, these students have been sufficiently successful 
by both formal and informal standards so that they expect 
success in the future. Most discipline plans arc cither unnec- 
essary or intrusive to these students. 

2. 15 percent: These students break rules on a somewhat regular 
basis. They do not blindly accept the classroom principles, 
and they fight the restrictions. Their motivation ranges from 
completely on to completely off, depending on what hap- 
pened at home that morning or how they perceive the daily 
classroom activities. Their achievement can range from high 
to low, depending on the teacher, the class, or their expecta- 
tions for success. These students need a clear set of 
expectations and consequences. If they arc not given enough 
structure, they can disrupt learning for all the other students. 

3. 5 percent: These students arc chronic rule breakers and gen- 
erally out of control most of the time. Nothing seems to work 
for them. They have typically experienced failure in school 
from an early age and maintain no hope for success in the 
future. They believe they have no reason to try to behave or 
to learn. Some have severe learning or emotional problems 
and may come from troubled homes. 

The trick of a good discipline plan is to control the 15 percent 
without alienating or overly regulating the 80 percent and without 
backing the 5 percent into a corner. Plans that arc heavily punitive 
tend to control that 15 percent and thus give the illusion that they 
are successful. However, the seeds arc sown for the out-of-control 
students to explode, or for some of the 80 percent to lose interest in 
learning. Teachers often feel trapped between their desire for con- 
sistency and the fear of coining down too hard on the rare rule 
violation of the naturally motivated student. They arc also aware of 
the need to give the out-of-control student hope and some space and 
to make school as positive an experience for them as possible. 

Most teachers believe that instruction must be matched to the 
ability of the student. We would all be horrified if we were asked to 
teach all students the same content in the same way at the same speed. 
It's been said that "there is nothing as unfair as treating uncquals as 
cqup;*.*' Even our government docs not advocate single solutions to 
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all problems, judges want the discretionary powers of their office to 
enforce the best possible sentence for a particular crime. 

Teachers need tfcj same ability. Any plan that imposes a system 
at Uie cost of teacher judgment is demeaning and ill spirited. It is 
dangerous to students and teachers alike. The plan that is presented 
in this book is highly structured yet provides the flexibility for tcachei 
judgment. 



In the last 20 years, locus of control has become a major way of 
looking at behavior. Simply stated, internal locus of control means 
that an individual perceives that he causes his own outcomes. Exter- 
nal locus of control means that an individual perceives that powerful 
forces or people cause things to happen to him and he cannot control 
them. Generally speaking, locus of control is specific to a situation 
and therefore varies within an individual based on the circumstances. 
The degree of responsibility we take for oui actions is directly related 
to our locus of control. The more internal we are, the more respon- 
sible. 

The following examples illustrate the difference: 

1. Teacher: Johnny where's your homework? 

Johnny: I did it but I left it in my jeans and my mother washed 
it. Now I don't have it. 

Analysis: External locus of control. His mother did it. 

2. Teacher: Johnny where is your homework? 
Johnny: My dog ate it. 

Analysis: External. The dog did it. 

3. Teacher: Johnny, where is your homework? 
Johnny: You never assigned it. 

Teacher: Yes I did. Every other student in class heard me. 
Johnny: You must have assigned it when I wasn't paying 
attention. 

Analysis: External. The teacher did it. 

4. Teacher: Johnny, where is your homework? 
Johnny: I didn't do it. 

Analysis: Internal. Johnny did it. (In this case, Johnny didn't 
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do it.) 
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5. Teacher: How come you did so well on the test? 
Karen: It was easy. 

Analysis: External. The test caused the high score. 

6. Teacher: How come you did so well on the test? 
Karen: I studied. 

Analysis: Internal. Karen did it. 

The following are principles of locus of control as they relate to 
discipline: 

1. Internal is more closely related to responsibility. 

2. Internal produces more guilt when a student fails. 

3. Inappropriate external orientation leads to helplessness. 

4. Conditions for developing internality include: 

• predictability 

• accurate, consistent, immediate feedback 

• real choices 

• planning 

5. We can learn from our mistakes when: 

• Consequences are natural or logical (we learn that some- 
thing happens as a result of our behavior and that it is 
closely related to the behavior) 

• The severity of the consequences matches the circumstan- 
ces of the behavior. 

• We accept our role in creating the outcome. 

• Guilt and blame are emphasized less than planning future 
behavior change. 

Questions to Ask to Determine the Effectiveness of a 
Discipline Plan 

Evaluating the effectiveness of a discipline plan is not simple. As 
we said earlier, merely counting the number of referrals or the fre- 
quency of misbehavior gives a one-dimensional snapshot of a three- 
dimensional problem. A discipline plan that reduces incidents of mis- 
behavior can be a disaster if it reduces student motivation. When 
evaluating the effectiveness of any discipline plan, the following ques- 
tions must be included with any numerical data relating to incidents 
of misbehavior. 
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1. What happens to the student 10 minutes after an interven- 
tion? Is he angry? Is he back to the lesson? Do you see signs 
of passive aggressive behavior? Is he fully participating? 

2. What happens to the student the next day? 

3. What happens to the student a week later? 

4. What happens to student motivation? Does energy for learn- 
ing increase or decrease? (Good discipline plans enhance 
student motivation, not erode it.) 

5. What happens to the student's dignity? Is it attacked? Is it 
maintained? Is it enhanced? 

6. How is the student's locus of control affected? Does the stu- 
dent become more internally focused on his own behavior? 
Does the student become more externally focused? (An inter- 
nal orientation, when appropriate, leads to responsibility. An 
external orientation leads to helplessness.) 

7. What happens to the teacher-student relationship? Is com- 
munication improved? Is it weakened? Did the teacher win 
the battle (get the student to do what he wanted) and lose the 
war (destroy their delicate relationship)? 

8. Does the student learn about his behavior in a way that pro- 
vides increased choices, or does the student learn that he has 
no choice at all? Choices lead to responsibility. 

In Conclusion 

Effective discipline does not come from the quick mastery of 
techniques or the implementation of a packaged method. Effective 
discipline comes from the heart and soul of the teacher. It comes 
from the belief that teaching students to take responsibility for their 
behavior is as much the 'job" of the teacher as teaching history or 
math and more important than simply enforcing rules. It comes from 
the belief that most students do the best they can, many in what they 
feel is an adverse environment. It comes from the belief that all 
students need hope. It comes from the positive energy of the teacher. 
Only within the framework of the teacher's internal strength and the 
development of a hopeful and caring classroom environment can a 
discipline plan be effective. 

Endnotes 

1 W.C, Baglcy. (1907). Classroom Managrment, (Norwood. Mass . MacMiHan Co.), 105. 
- D. Squires. \V- Hunt, and J.Scgars. 1 1981), E/fntiit School* and Llanroom. A Rrsranh Ba>td Ptrspttttve. 
(Alexandria. Va.. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development). 10. 
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j eorge Nelson is a new teacher who, like most teachers, has 
never had a course in discipline. The topic of classroom man- 
agement was covered during two class sessions in his general 
I secondary methods course. Now he is continually finding him- 
self making threats to his students that he cannot or will not 
implement. The thought of keeping the entire class after school for 
two months does not appeal to him one bit. Yet he finds that he 
resorts to escalating threats to try to get the class to follow his rules. 

Sally Aldredge states very clear rules and tells her students what 
will happen when rules are violated. But Miss Aldredge carries out 
her consequences only when she is in a bad mood and usually only 
with the students she dislikes. When her favorite students break the 
rules, she reminds them if they "do that again they will have to. . . " 

Joan Stevenson took a course in behavior modification and 
learned how to set up a contingency program in her class. Her prin- 
cipal supported the concept and e\en brought in a consultant who 
worked with five teachers to set up model programs. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Stevenson's plan failed. No one bothered to tell her that because 
her value system was opposed to the philosophy of behavior modifi- 
cation, the plan would not work for her. One must believe in what 
one does in order for any approach or technique to "work." Joan felt 
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like a failure when she was told by the consultant that behavior mod- 
ification was.a. "proven.method", thauworked -if- correctly-applied. 

Tom Wilson has few problems with most of his students, but he 
has two stu dents who continually drive him crazy. He has noticed an 
increase in the number and intensity of headaches he has when he 
goes home and has taken to carrying his Excedrin bottle with him 
throughout the day. None of the traditional approaches has worked 
with these two students, and because the school will not suspend 
them, Tom must face them almost daily. Unfortunately for Tom, these 
students are rarely absent. 

These teachers and thousands like them all suffer from one basic 
problem. They do not have an established plan or system for imple- 
menting a discipline policy that is consistent with their needs and 
with the needs of their students. Each cf these teachers has tried to 
control what he cannot (misperceiving external situations for ones 
that can be influenced internally), and each has not taken advantage 
of what he can control. The result is a sinking feeling of helplessness 
and despair, blaming students, administrators and professors of edu- 
cation. 

Three-Dimensional Discipline is what we offer to teachers who 
put themselves on the line everyday. Simply stated, Three-Dimen- 
sional Discipline is an integration of many discipline approaches 
developed by educators and psychologists who value maintaining stu- 
dent dignity and teaching responsible behavior. 

Because the three-dimensional approach encompasses a variety 
of theories and approaches, it is not always an easy process to imple- 
ment. We have found that improving discipline requires hard work 
that involves examining and expressing feelings, gaining awareness, 
and establishing a structured process. It takes an integration of many 
ideas and methodologies to make a meaningful difference. The three 
dimensions are: 

1. The Prevention Dimension. What the teacher can do to actively 
prevent discipline problems and how to deal with the stress 
associated with classroom disruptions. 

2. The Action Dimension. What actions the teacher can take when, 
in spite of all the steps taken to prevent discipline problems, 
they still occur. Included are ways to keep simple records and 
how to avoid escalating minor problems into major ones. 

3. The Reschdion Dimension. What the teacher can do to resolve 
problems with the chronic rule breaker and the more 
extreme, "out-of-control" student. 1 
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The Prevention Dimension 

The first goal of the three-dimensional approach (Figure 3.1) is 
to set up an environment in which discipline problems are prevented. 
We think of the prevention dimension as similar to a subject curric- 
ulum. A curriculum provides teachers and students with a well 
thought-out plan to guide the learnings of a particular lesson or 
course. The best curriculums are flexible enough to allow day-to-day 
changes as new needs arise and to incorporate evaluations of how 
well the plan is working. The prevention dimension provides struc- 
ture and direction but is flexible enough to accommodate both day- 
to-day and long-term changes as you and your students develop new 
needs and new awareness. Like content curriculum, our prevention 
dimension includes cognitive, behavioral, and affective components, 
blended so that awareness leads to understanding, which leads to 
action, which leads to awareness. The seven stages of prevention are 
discussed below. 

1. Increasing Self-Awareness 

The first stage of the prevention dimension is increasing aware-, 
ness of self (teacher). We have discovered that teachers who are the 



Figure 3.1 

Three-Dimensional Discipline Overview 



Prevention dimension 

What Can Be Done to Prevent 
Discipline Problems: 

7. Be aware of self (teacher) 

2. Be aware of students 

3. Express genuine feelings 

4. Become knowledgeable of al- 
ternative theories 

5. Motivate students to learn. 

6. Establish social contracts 

7. Implement social contracts 
Reduce stress 



Action dimension 

What to Do When Discipline 
Problems Occur: 

7. Choose best alternative con- 
sequence 

2. Implement consequence 

3. Collect data 

4. Avoid power struggles 



Resolution dimension 
Resetting Contracts Negotiation 
with Individual Student 

L Find what is needed to pre- 
vent another problem 

2. Develop mutually agreeable 
plan 

3. Implement plan 

4. Monitor plan/revise if neces- 
sary 

5. Use creative approaches 
when necessary. 
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most effective at classroom management also have a high degree of 
congruence between their real and ideal teaching selves. They do 
what they say, and their words match their actions. 

The ideal self is comprised of values, feelings, attitudes, past 
experiences, influence from significant others, and self-per- 
ceptions. This ideal is not a fantasy, like childhood dreams 
of superhuman feats, but rather has its basis in real people 
as they really are. Given who people are, with all their assets 
and limitations, it's what they can be at their best. It is 
potentially v/ithin them, and is obtainable. Before they can 
obta*n it, though, each individual must personally discover 
and identify his/her own unique ideal self. Each individual 
also has a real self, which is comprised of his/her feelings, 
attitudes, and behaviors right now. The real self is not static; 
it changes from moment to moment; and is always available 
for inspection by both the individual and others. 2 

There is little difference in effective classroom management 
between teachers who are democratic, authoritarian, or moderate. 
What does make a difference is knowing who you are, allowing your- 
self to be what you are, and permitting your students to see you as 
you are. Many classroom discipline problems occur because of double 
messages that the teacher gives the students. For example, Mrs. Jones, 
a 4th grade teacher, wants to be liked by her students. She has trouble 
understanding why her kids are so rowdy and arely listen to her. 
Unfortunately, she is unaware of her soft tone of voice and non- 
assertive body posture when she tells students to line up or to open 
their books. She is afraid they will think she is mean if she raises her 
voice. Mrs. Jones, without being aware of it, is constantly sending 
double messages. Her verbal message states anger while her nonver- 
bal message a) vays expresses her wish for the students to like her. 
When incongruence exists, most students respond to the nonverbal 
message. 

Mixed signals often lead to agitation and anxiety in students, 
particularly those who are already sensitive to mixed messages. 
Mixed signals often culminate in conflict, confusion, and classroom 
management problems. Mrs. Jones would be better off by becoming 
more aware of what she wants to be as a classroom manager. 

Becoming aware of ourselves is no easy process because it 
requires a con»«nitment to ongoing self-reflection. Most of us simply 
do not take the time from our busy schedules to indulge in such self- 
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reflection. Yet this process need not be exhausting or particularly 
time-consuming. We invite you to try the experiment in Figure 3.2 
to see what we mean by teacher self-awareness. It should take you 
approximately 5 or 10 minutes to complete. 

2. Increasing Awareness of Students 

The second stage of the prevention dimension is developing an 
increased awareness of your students. The three-dimensional 
approach is interactive and takes into account your students as real 
people in a classroom, which is a microcosm of society. Their needs 
and desires play a major role in developing a preventive environment. 
The more aware you are of your students, the more effective you will 
be in working with them. 

Figure 3.2 
R — M — L Scale (Self-Awareness) 

Read the following statements and decide which you do the right amount uf. which 
you want to do more of, and which you want to do less of. CirJc the appropriate letter. 



Rigk 


More 


Less 


Amount 


°L 


°L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


Right 


More 


Less 


Amount 


°L 


°L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 


R 


M 


L 



I encourage students to speak spontaneously, 

without necessarily raising their hands. 
I expect my students to ask permission to 

leave the room. 
I often threaten punishment of one kind or 

another for misbehavior. 
I encourage students to work idcpcndently 

in sclf-cfircctcd activities. 



I allow my students to make decisions about 

classroom management. 
1 allow my students to openly disagree with 
me. 

I ignore student misbehavior. 
I laugh a lot in class. 

I probably let students take advantage of me. 
1 frequently touch students. 
I sometimes use sarcasm to win a point with 
a student. 

I take time to tell my students what they do 
that I like, and to ask them to tell me whai 
they like about others and myself. 

Now take one statement you want to do more of and list three "iccific steps \ou can 
take to do more of it. ' 

fwantio touch more frequently* 

• I will touch Susie on her shoulder when she sits in her scat for 10 minutes. 

• I will hold Johnny when he starts to fight. 

• I will greet my students with a handshake at least two mornings A week. 
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Kathy Myers was a first-year 12th grade Spanish teacher who 
loved foreign languages. Before teaching her first class, she prepared 
all her lesson plans for her first quarter, based on her favorite college 
classes in Spanish. She found that all her lesson plans were useless 
because few of her students liked Spanish enough to commit them- 
selves to the rigorous study Kathy thought of as fun. Soon her 
students were acting out to show their dissatisfaction with the class. 

Bruce Johnson taught for five years in a junior high school. He 
spent most of his time working with the three most disruptive stu- 
dents in his class. After teaching for three months, he noticed an 
improvement in the three students, but he also noticed some of his 
better students acting out. When he asked why, they told him that the 
only way to get attention was to be bad. When Bruce denied this 
accusation, one student asked Bruce what his (the student's) favorite 
school activity was. Bruce showed surprise when he couldn't think of 
it, and his accuser correctly said, "But you know Bill's, Fred's, and 
Tom's." 

There are many activities that you can use to become more aware 
of your students that take little time and promote a positive classroom 
climate. Canfield and Wells, Glasser, and Palomares^ ^ffer many strat- 
egies that serve both functions. We advise you to familiarize yourself 
with all of your students through a cursory glance at their school 
records. Wh^n you discover students who ha*e liad an unhappy or 
unsuccessful prior school experience, it becomes necessary for yuu to 
find out more about that student's interests or hobbies so that you 
become able to connect with him in a way that promotes positive 
feelings. If, for example, you know that Jimmy has been unsuccessful 
and disruptive in the last several math classes and you teach math, 
and if you discover that he enjoys baseball, you might greet him with 
a discussion of yesterday's baseball scores. Figure 3.3 is designed to 
illustrate the importance of knowing who your students are. 

3. Expressing Feelings 

The third stage of the prevention dimension u the expression of 
genuine feelings. Although this process is one uf the most important 
steps in preventing discipline problems, it is traditionally ignored in 
most, if not all, teacher preparation programs, both inservice and 
preservice. In this stage you will learn how to genuinely express your 
feelings and how to use these expressions to manage your classroom 
more effectively. 
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Figure 3.3 
Student Awareness Inventory 

Write the name of one of your favorite students on the top of column one and the 
name of one of your least favorite students on the top of column two. Answer the 
rclatcd'qucstions about each student as best you can. 



Most Favorite Student Least Favorite Student 

favorite in-school activity: 



favorite out-of-school activity: 



favorite hobby 



favorite television show 



best friend (name) 



one thing this student likes about your class: 

one thing this student dislikes about class: 

one short-range goal 

one long-range goal 

one skill he is most proud of: 



Questions 

Which student dia you know more about? 
Which student do you spend more time with? 

What would happen if you spent more time talking with the student whom you 
knew least about? 

What specific steps can you take to know all your students regardless of whether 
they are your favorites or least favorites? 

1 I will 



2 I will 



5 I will. 
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Do the same process for one statement you want to do less of. 
/. I will 



2. I will 



3. I will 



Keep a record of how often you do your list of six "wills" for one week. See if you have 
changed enough to satisf) yourself. Write what changes occurred as a result of your 
experiences: 

Chatige you expected: 
Positive Negative 

Change unexpected: 
Positive Negative 



We find that most teachers have trouble expressing feelings. Our 
Western culture, with its emphasis on task, outcomes, and problem 
solving often regards genuine expression of feelings as immature, 
useless, silly, or a waste of time. We are reminded of Jack Washington, 
a senior high teacher who always appeared upiight. When asked to 
speak to an empty chair to express his feelings about his most trou- 
blesome class, he laughed saying "that 'shrink' stuff won't work with 
me." After some moderate encouragement, including telling him that 
this practice was used 10 help major league ballplayers improve their 
performance, Jack tried the technique. Soon he was crying, sharing 
a lor 0 -standing feeling of inadequacy. After three sessions like this, 
Jack learned some alternative methods of expressing his feelings. 
Eventually he was better able to deal with his feelings of helplessness 
that were in direct conflict with his macho self-image. A month later 
he reported that he enjoyed teaching more than at am other time in 
his Hie. 

Expression of feelings, especially negative feelings, is very dif- 
ficult for most of us because of all the injunctions we have learned 
against such expressions early in our lives. And while most teacher 
education programs pay corsiderable attention to curriculum, meth- 
ods, and other cognitive "how to's," it is rare that any attention is 
given to the feelings of the teacher. Many in our school society have 
become numb to their own feelings and go mechanically about their 
day as if feelings were not a part of teaching. It can become fright- 
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ening when disruptive students refuse to follow our rules and 
guidelines, and these difficult students often put us in touch with 
feelings that we have learned through the years to value as "bad." As 
part of an effective program of classroom or individual student man- 
agement, it is important that the teacher take care of himself by both 
recognizing and learning to express feelings. 

To help you see the connection between expressing feelings and 
successful classroom teaching, try keeping a simple journal for one 
week. The following sample questions and answers can serve as a 
model for this experiment. Take two or three minutes each n orning 
before your first class, just before lunch, and immediately after your 
last class to answer the questions. 

Monday: 

Morning: Right now I feel (fill in any four words). 
I) 2) 3) 4) 

Circle the strongest feeling. 

Write one sentence about the strongest feeling. 

Noon: (Repeat format) 

End of day: (Repeat format) 

Tuesday: 

(Repeat format) 

Friday: 

Once you have completed your format for one week, answer the 
following questions. 

1. How many words would you classify as positive? How many 
as negative? 

2. How many of your circled words would you classify as posi- 
tive? How many as negative? 

3. Were your feelings more positive in the morning, afternoon, 
or at the end of the day? 

4. Do you see any patterns in your feelings? 

5. What methods do you use to express, acknowledge, or deal 
with your positive feelings about your teaching? Be specific. 

6. What methods do you use to express, acknowledge, or deal 
with your negative feelings about your teaching? Be specific. 
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7. Arc you satisfied with your pattern of feelings? 

8. If not, what can you do to change it to one you prefer? 



4. Discovering and Recognizing Alternatives 

The fourth stage of the prevention dimension is discovering 
many different alternatives or models of behavior, theories of disci- 
pline, and some of the research into psychology and education as 
they apply to discipline. This knowledge alone will not make you a 
better classroom manager, but knowledge can generate alternatives. 
Once you have personal awareness, you can use the work of others 
in your own way. It is most important to remember that the only 
approaches that will work for you are the ones that are congruent 
with your values, attitudes, and experiences as they relate to your 
professional and personal self. 

5. Motivation to Learn 

Many motivation problems at first glance look like discipline 
problems. However, using a discipline solution usually makes matters 
worse. One novice teacher asked for a discipline method to get kids 
to pay attention in class. Our answer: "Teach in a way that is either 
interesting or meets students' needs as learners. 0 He responded, "But 
I can't always be interesting or meet their needs. Sometimes, I am 
either boring or just plain bland'* Our answer, "Then sometimes youi 
students won't pay attention." 

It is impossible to force students to learn. We can quiet them 
down or stop them from disrupting others, but discipline will never 
replace motivating activities or effective teaching methods. Students 
who are highly motivated rarely become discipline problems, and 
when they do, they are more easily brought back to learning. By 
connecting to the natural motivation of students, teachers can prevent 
many discipline problems. 

6. Establishing Social Contracts 

The sixth stage of the prevention dimension involves establishing 
social contracts with your class. A social contract is a list of rules and 
consequences governing behavioi, either in class oi schoolwide. You 
will make a list of rules and consequences for your class and then ask 
your students to develop a list of rules and consequences for you. 
Students also develop rules and consequences for each othei. Some 
teachers resist the use of the world "rule*' because they see it as 
conceptualizing a rigid classroom structure that constricts the dev el- 
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opmcnt of humanistic teacher-student relationships. To us the word 
"rule" means an agreed upon standard of behavior intended to facil- 
itate an understanding of the limits that are necessary to meet 
individual needs and those of the group. The lists are discussed and 
evaluated by the total class, and when agreement is reached, the list 
of rules and consequences becomes the classroom social contract. 
Thus, your class will be involved in a process of setting rules and 
consequences and will feel that the contract is theirs. This process is 
explained more fully in Chapter 4. 

7. Implementing Social Contracts 

The seventh stage of the prevention dimension involves a tran- 
sition into the action dimension. By implementing the social contract, 
you will »et up a classroom environment that is governed by the rules, 
and when misbehavior occurs, a consequence is implemented or acted 
upon. 

8. Dealing with Stress Associated with Disruptive Students 

Stress management could fit into the Three-Dimensional Disci- 
pline model in the action dimension (the discussion of which follows 
this section) because teachers feel stressed when students break rules. 
Our bias, however, is to teach stress management strategies as part 
of prevention. We feel that by practicing stress reduction activities 
be* ore you encounter problems, the greater your results will be in 
effectively dealing with your problems. 

Stress reduction involves two components. The first involves 
strategies for solving problems so that minimal stress is experienced. 
The prevention dimension is mostly based on a problem-solving ori- 
entation (with the exception of expressing feelings). However, there 
are also many activities, both structured and unstructured, designed 
to reduce or prevent stress produced by the following conditions; 
problems that cannot be solved, the time needed to solve | problems is 
not av ailable, or the process of solving the problems does aot reduce 
stress immediately. Stress reduction will offer activities and strategies 
for both components. 



Despite all your efforts (and those of your students) to prevent 
discipline problems from happening, conflicts will inevitably occur 
in any setting in which 20 to 30 people are expected to be together 
over an extended period of time. The purpose of the action dimen- 
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sion is twofold. When a discipline problem occurs, somebody (usually 
the teacher) needs to do something to stop the problem as quickly as 
possible. This requires action. The first step is to implement the 
consequence associated with a rule violation, as stated in the social 
contract. However, there is more to implementing consequences than 
saying, "Nancy, there is no gum chewing in this class and because 
you are chewing gum, you must stay after school and clean all the 
desks. Don't argue! You agreed with this rule and consequence last 
September." The method of implementation is at least as important 
as the consequence itself. Tone of voice, physical distance from tho 
student, body posture, use of eye contact, and other nonverbal ges- 
tures determine the effectiveness of a consequence as much or more 
than the actual content of the consequence itself. 

However, merely implementing consequences as rules are broken 
can become mechanical and dehumanize the whoL- three-dimen- 
sional approach. For simple violations of rules, consequences can be 
implemented quickly and without a great deal of fuss. Nevertheless, 
rule violations provide the teacher an students a chance to interact in 
positive ways. By terminating th£ conflict using the consequences 
and positive interaction, your class can realize its full energy and 
aliveness. 

The second purpose of the action dimension involves the moni- 
toring of the effectiveL s of your class' social contract. The social 
contract is not to be seen as a series of fixed, inflexible sequences, but 
rather as rules and consequences that govern classroom or school 
behavior at any given time. This means that contract modification 
and rewriting can and should occur if the current social contract is 
not effective. Your needs and those of your students may change 
during the school year. For example, if you notice that one of the 
rules is being violated with considerable frequency by a number of 
students, then we suggest that you consult with your class and pos- 
sibly rewrite this part of the social contract. The pre\ ention and action 
dimensions take care of most classroom discipline problems. Only 
the more troublesome and chionic problems will occur once the first 
two dimensions are implemented. 



The rebolution dimension is comprised of activities designed to 
reach the ou if-control student. Most of these students have already 
lost hope ai.v. have been overexposed and desensitized to many 
school and classroom discipline intervention*. If you threaten them 
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with detention, they say, "So what? I already have five years of deten- 
tion that I'm not serving already." If you warn them that they will fail 
the test if they don't study, they'll laugh in your face, having failed 
most of the tests they have ever taken. They expect to routinely get 
kicked out of class, sent to the principal's office, or suspended. 

Reaching these students requires a great deal of effort with Hale 
assurance that there will ever be a payoff. Is it wovth the effort to 
even try, given the disproportionate time r they consume? Obviously, 
every teacher must decide how much energy to invest in the "out-of- 
control" student. We offer some creative alternatives that have the 
potential for reaching those out-of-control students who are willing 
to be reached. These strategies have been adapted from cognitive 
psychology, Logotherapy (Victor Frankl), standard negotiation tech- 
niques modified for classroom application (Positive Student 
Confrontation), adolescent psychology, and the creative work of many 
teachers. 

One payoff for the teacher who is willing to try creative 
approaches is the opportunity to experiment with techniques that 
are generally considered too radical for the mainstream. Eventually, 
many of these techniques expand the teacher's av/areness of possi- 
bilities to teach all children, and generate new energy because of the 
challenge of experimenting with the unexpected. Those who have 
developed their ability to reach out-of-control students often become 
master teachers. 



Three-Dimensional Discipline is a broad-based program flexible 
enough to fit any teachers unique teaching style. As the administrator 
in your building, it is important for you to accept that your faculty is 
diverse, has a variety of values, and uses a multitude of strategies 
when managing student behavior. In the same way you might suggest 
to a teacher to begin working with student strengths, you can begin 
helping your teachers by identifying their unique strengths in relation 
to discipline. Improvement in classroom management can be built 
upon these strengths. 

To ensure that your teacheis receive the support they want from 
you, ask each teacher to discuss his plans with you for preventing 
discipline problems from occurring. Suggest that teachers provide 
you with details of their rules and consequences early in the school 
year so that both you and they are clear about what is expected. 
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To facilitate the process of teachers seeing the benefits of self- 
and student awareness, you can present the R-M-L scale (Figure 3.2) 
and the Student Awareness Activity (Figure 3.3) at one of your faculty 
meetings. A discussion of awareness and how it can be used in rela- 
tion to discipline can follow the activities. 

You can also establish support groups of interested teachers so 
that there is a regular, sanctioned meeting time for your faculty 
members to express their feelings and receive collegial support for 
issues related to discipline. These groups can be incorporated into 
the regular school day or can meet after school on a weekly or 
biweekly basis. This time should be seen as a regular part of the job, 
the equivalent of a committee or other school event, and should not 
simply be an added on responsibility. 

A discussion group of teachers who have had experiences with 
one discipline approach or another can be established. The group 
can first read about an approach and then discuss it with the 
teacher(s) who have experienced it in the classroom. The groups 
should focus on. adapting each strategy in a practical way. While 
theoretical discussions can be fun, they rarely lead to an improvement 
of discipline. 

To help with positive student confrontation, the administrator 
can practice the role of coach and be available to teachers who want 
to use this method. You can also help by training othero in the school 
to act as coaches, so that teachers and students have a wide array of 
choices when they need a coach. 

We have found that schools with the most effective discipline 
and strongest faculty support are those with an active principal who 
respects staff and student diversity The principal is a leader who sets 
the tone by having clear, consistent rules and is unafraid of account- 
ability to staff, students, and parents and who respectfully and with 
dignity demands the same from them. The active principal is visible 
in the halls, cafeteria and at the bus stop and smiles, greets his staff, 
and knows the names of the students. He wants to go into the class- 
room to spell a teacher because he wants direct, positive, instructional 
contact with staff and students. A "we" not "me" feeling is encour- 
aged through listening and reacting to the individual and collective 
thoughts of the school community. The concept is that school is not 
Burger King — you can't have it your way — when that way infringes 
upon the rights of others to have a safe, secure school. 

We have used a "School Discipline Survey" (see Appendix B) 
when working with faculty and staff to discover how much agreement 
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and disagreement exists on issues related to discipline. Aieas where 
there are large discrepancies can cause morale problems and confuse 
students. Areas where there is great agreement are sources of 
strength upon which to build. You can use the survey at the begin- 
ning of the school year or at the end of the previous year to analyze 
how to improve school discipline. 

Endnotes 

1 For more information, see R.L. Cur* in and A.N. Mcndlcr. ( I9S0). The Discipline Book. A Complete Guide 
to School and Classroom Managment. (Res ton. Va.: Rcsion Publishing Co.). 

2 R Cur* in and B Fuhrman. (Sc pi. 1978). "Mirror Mirror on ihe Wall. Developing Teacher Congruence 
Humanist Educator 17: $4. 

5 H Besscll and IT. Palomares. (1972). Methods tn Human Devcbpvient. K E\ Cajon. Calif.. Human Develop- 
ment Press). 
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Ihe Reponsibility Model described in Chapter 2 is the foundation 
of the social contract, which we use as the basic tool for discipline 
planning. The contract is an agreement between teacher and 
students about the rules and consequences for classroom behav- 
ior. We have observed social contracts in both elementary and 
secondary classrooms for more than 10 years and have seen great 
\ riety and flexibility in the way they have been adapted. Our own 
concept of the social contract has evolved as we have learned more 
about meeting competing needs in the classroom. 

The basic design of the social contract is establishing rules and 
consequences for classroom behavior. Included in the design are 
methods to: 

1. Involve students in the process. 

2. Ensure that rules are clear. 

3. Develop consequences, not punishments. 

4. Develop what seerns to be a paradox: predictable conse- 
quences for rule violations that allow teachers to match one 
of many alternative consequences to a particular circum- 
stance. 

5. Allow the contract to change with class needs. 
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6. Give teachers the ability to make decisions rather than have 
a system decide. This encourages teachers to develop an 
internal locus of control, which minimizes feeling helpless 
and out of control. 

7. Give students the ability to make decisions rather than have 
the teacher decide. This encourages students to develop an 
internal locus of control, which minimizes feeling helpless 
and out of control. 

8. Have safeguards to protect the dignity of all students. 

9. Increase communication between teachers, students, admin- 
istrators, and parents. 

10. Integrate discipline methodology with the teaching of con- 
tent. 

Because social contracts are a generic tool, they can make a 
positive difference for teachers in urban, suburban, and rural set- 
tings; with the gifted and talented; with hard-core behavior 
problems; and with new and veteran teachers in large and small 
schools. More than any other aspect of Three-Dimensional Disci- 
pline, the social contract embodies the principles of the responsibility 
model. 

Development of the social contract is based on democratic deci- 
sion making. White and Lippitt's studies (1960) of 10- and 11-year- 
old children showed that an authoritarian teacher approach led to 
high work output by children but was accompanied by aggression 
directed at the teacher. Children in democratic groups that were 
guided by the teachers but also clearly involved in decisionmaking 
had nearly as high a work output, got on "best" with the teacher, and 
worked slightly better than the authoritarian group when the teacher 
was out of the room. Children with laissez-faire teachers did worst 
on all criteria. 1 

The System Effect 

"Systems" are efficient, impartial, and necessary if complex orga- 
nizations are to function successfully. But when systems govern 
people, individual needs are sacrificed for impartiality, and efficiency 
replaces common sense. Systems make the very people they were 
designed to serve feel helpless and frustrated by red tape, policies, 
procedures, and bureaucrats who a\oid responsibility for decision- 
making. 

Schools mirror society at large when systems are allowed to 
reign. There are few who live in the modern world who haven't felt 
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enraged by policies and procedures that work well for computers but 
can't make allowances for complex human needs. If generally 
rational, responsible adults find themselves subverting "the system" 
when they are confronted with a robotic voice at the end of the phone, 
how can they expect students to behave differently? 

Educators have been paying a great deal of attention to at-risk 
students over the last decade, but all students are at risk from the 
potential to feel battered by the system. Students from all social and 
ability groups can become cynical, unmotivated, alienated, or hostile 
when they perceive the system doesn't care about them. They will 
often take out their frustrations, »ither actively or passive aggres- 
sively, by striking back at every opportunity. Students like this feel 
gratified by beating the system, or even by the attempt, and all the 
reasons and rationality for maintaining order become meaningless. 
The more they are told by those who represent the system that they 
are violating policy, the more they have bolstered their dignity. 

Systems are not malicious. The way people use them determines 
if they are helpful or a roadblock to human interaction. Let's, for 
example, examine the large* supermarket and the small neighbor- 
hood grocer. The large supermarket offers lower prices and more 
choices. It has a larger staff and access to computer technology. It 
makes deals with large food companies that the corner store cannot. 
Yet, when a store loses its humanity and its ability to make customers 
feel that their special needs will be met, patrons are resentful. The 
corner store has higher prices and less selection, but the owner knows 
most patrons by name and takes time out of his day to ask about the 
family. He personally shows the customer daily specials, and even 
offers a sample of something new. When his customer finishes his 
shopping, the corner grocer says, "Come back soon," and means it. 
Both the large supermarket and the neighborhood store have a sys- 
tem. The differences are: 

1. Does the system control people or do people control the 
system? 

2. Does the system respond to individuals or are individuals 
required to conform to an inappropriate norm? 

3. Is the system managed by caring people or cold bureaucrats? 
When the classroom is perceived by students as the large super* 

market, with an efficient system that processes students, they will 
fight back. W'hen a classroom is perceived as the corner store, where 
all students are cared about without the system thrown in their face 
at every turn, it goes against their ethic to fight back. Nearly every 
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school has one or two teachers who have earned the respect of the 
toughest kids to reach. When asked why they like these teachers, the 
kids say things like, "he treats me as a human," "he treats me with 
respect," "he cares about me as a person, not just as a student," "he 
listens," "he doesn't tell me what to do all the time," "he gives me the 
chance to make my own decisions," "he believes in me, that I can 
succeed." These teachers have systems, but they are under control. 

The social contract is a system, but it is designed to enhance 
human interaction in the classroom. We have carefully built into the 
social contract decisionmaking opportunities for both teachers and 
students, the opportunity for change, and the chance to see situations 
in their natural complexity rather than to simplify them down to 
"easily manageable levels." This also builds in the potential for inef- 
ficiency and human mistakes, but in the long run, the classroom 
environment is enhanced by working through problem situations 
rather than letting a system make the decision. 

Developing a Social Contract: Suggested Procedure 

There is no one correct way to create a social contract. We are 
continually impressed with the creativity and flexibility teachers have 
used in adapting the social contract to fit their own styles and situa- 
tion. The most successful contract typically has the following 
features: 

• Classroom principles. 

• Specific rules that are based on the principles. 

• A range of consequences for each rule. 

• Student input in the development process. 

• A test for student comprehension. 

• Input from parents and/or administrators. 

• A formal and/or informal method of evaluation. 

• A process for changes in the contract as the year goes on. 

Sound Principles 

Gooc 1 principles, based on the teacher's value system, provide 
guidelines for classroom behavior. Principles place rules in a larger 
context that helps students understand why each rule is selected and 
needed. Principles are not designed to be enforced because they are 
too general. They can, however, be encouraged, supported, valued, 
discussed, or suggested. Examples of principles are: 

1. Be respectful. 

2. Be courteous. 
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3. Be prepared. 

4. Treat others as you wish to be treated. 

5. Try your best at all times. 

Effective Rules 

Rules are behavioral expressions of the principles. They define 
clearly what is and is not acceptable in the classroom. 

Rules work best when they describe specific behavior. The more 
specific your rules, the more you have, so try to limit the number of 
rules by starting only with the ones you need most. You can add 
others later if they are needed and not bother with them if they are 
not. 

The importance of specific rules is related to the need for pre- 
dictability to develop responsibility. The more understandable 
expectations are, the better the students' chances of meeting them. 
When students must break rules to find out what they are, they begin 
to feel they are unable to control the effects of their behavior. 

It is possible to overdo the specificity of the rule. You need not 
list every objectionable swear word or put down. You need not list 
each body part that is off limits for hitting, pinching, poking, stab- 
bing, tickling, or punching. As long as you and the students know 
what is meant by the rule, it is specific enough. 

Too Vague: each student must not interfere with another 
student's learning. (This makes a fine principle, but not a 
rule.) 

Too Specific: Do not poke your fingers in another student's 
eye. 

Jiist Right: People are not for hitting. Keep your hands to 
yourself. 

Positive When Possible 

Being positive provides more clarity and sets a constructive tone. 
For example, say "be on time" instead of "don't be late." 

Some rules are hard to define in positive terms. For example, 
the positive version of "no putting down other students" — "say only 
nice things about each other" — obviously does not work. 

Be Brief 

The social contract is neither the Magna Carta nor a legal brief. 
Get rid of words that are unnecessary or confusing. Avoid the word 
"try." 
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Logical Consequences 

The consequences are the essential part of the social contract 
and the most difficult to develop. The following criteria for good 
consequences is brief because the next chapter is devoted entirely to 
consequences. 

Good consequences: 

• Are clear and specific. 

• Have a range of alternatives. 

• Are not punishments. 

• Are natural and/or logical. 

• Are related to the rule. 
Consequences also: 

• Preserve the student's dignity. 

• Increase internal locus of control when appropriate. 

• Increase student motivation. 

These four generic consequences will work for any rule: 

• reminder 

• warning 

• practicing following the rule 

• written plan 

Threats are one type of punishment that often corner the threa- 
tener, especially when the threat is more severe than intended. 
Another type of punishment, making students write something a 
number of times, only teaches students to hate writing. When stu- 
dents are given detentiott, they learn school is a bad place to be 
because if they are "bad" they will have to stay longer. Eventually, 
detention subtly erodes motivation. 

Student Involvement 

The more students are involved in the process of developing 
rules and consequences, the more they feel that the plan is a part of 
them. Ultimately, they will follow the plan if they had a say in its 
development. Here are three ways to involve students. 

Students Develop Rules for tlte Teacher. Don't accept a rule or con- 
sequence for you that you can't live with. Most teachers can find one 
or two student rules for them that they can r ollo»v. Typical examples 
are: 

• Homework is handed back in three days. 

• If we can't eat in class, you can't drink coffee. 

• Don't be late talking to someone in the hall when the bell 
rings. 
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• Don't call my home without telling me first. 

If this method is used, the teacher can break a rule and get 
caught by the students. The teacher then has the opportunity to 
model the way students should respond when they are caught break- 
ing a rule. 

Students Develop Rules for Each Oilier. Let the students develop 
rules (and possibly consequences) for each other. These rules work 
best when they conform to the above standards for good rules. Do 
not accept any rule or consequence that you will not feel comfortable 
enforcing. 

Students Vote on Negotiable Rules. Think of some (not all) rules that 
you can let the student choose by vote. We recommend that 70 per- 
cent is necessary for a negotiable rule to pass the vote. Be careful not 
to put up for student vote any rule that you cannot live without. If 
you put a rule up for a vote, you will live with the itudenu' decision. 

Time Investment 

Some teachers, especially at the junior and senior high school 
levels, view the social contract process as too time consuming. "After 
all," they argue, "I have 5 classes a day with 150 students and a lot 
of material to cover. I don't have time to do social contracts." Our 
response is that the full social contract takes an average of three 
periods per class to complete. To feel that your time is well spent, 
you need to answer for yourself, "If I counted the minutes and hours 
that I now spend in managing distruptive behavior during the course 
of an entire semester or trimester, would this come to at least the 
equivalent of three class periods?" Our experience in observing 
many teachers working in various schools confirms that most teachers 
spend far more than three days dealing with discipline. In many 
junior and senior high classes, 5 to 10 minutes of class time is wasted 
at the beginning of class trying to focus the attention of students. At 
least another 5 to 10 minutes is directed toward off-task behavior 
(students not paying attention, using put downs, arguing) during 
class time. This amounts to minimally 10 to 20 minutes of a 45- to 
50-minute class pe~ v d doing things other than what you are paid to 
do and want to do: teach! If your school has a 10- week grading period 
and you are teaching in an average situation, then you are probably 
spending between 10 and 20 class periods per 10-week interval 
reminding students to pay attention, being interrupted in the middle 
of a lesson, or reprimanding them for coming late to class, for fight- 
ing, for talking out of turn, and so on. 
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Naturally, you must be willing to believe that the three class 
periods used to develop the social contract will ultimately save you a 
lot of instructional time, and the only way to believe it is to do it! 

If you are still skeptical, that's fine. But we suggest you try an 
experiment. Choose your worst class, or the one you anticipate will 
be your worst, and try developing a social contract with them. If you 
begin with your worst class, you have nothing to lose. The worst that 
can happen is that they stay as bad as they are. Perhaps your expe- 
rience will parallel that of one high school English teacher who 
developed a social contract with her worst class. Two months later 
she said, "They've been terrific. It's my good kids that are driving 
me crazy!" 

Altho <gh developing a social contract requires a commitment of 
time and involvement with your students, it is usually far less difficult 
to do (with all clashes at a secondary level) than you might think. 
The idea of having five separate contracts (one for each class) is 
something sufficiently scary to your sense of organization to make 
you avoid the process. However, when you consider each of the steps 
separately, you will find that your flag rules will be the same for all 
classes. Your other rules and consequences are also likely to be the 
same for all your classes. So, steps one through three require no 
more effort from you for all classes than for one. We have also found 
that student rules closely parallel each other. 

Once the contract is developed for each class, it is no more 
difficult for you to implement than it is for you to have two to four 
different lesson plans. Actually, it is less difficult because there is no 
preparation time needed. In the same way that you shift gears for 
each class, you can shift your social contracts for each period. Most 
teachers simply have a large sheet of newsprint that contains the 
contract, and they attach the new contract to the wall each time the 
bell rings. Others give a handout to each student for them to keep in 
their class notebook. 

For young children and others with limited language skills, more 
structure is often useful. The language you use to present your rules 
and consequences must naturally fit the children's understanding. 
When it is their turn to create rules and consequences for you, teach 
the process through the use of examples. You might say to students, 
"I want to give you a chance to have some rules and consequences 
for me, and for each other. Now that might sound silly to some of you 
because usually children aren't allowed to tell grown-ups how to act. 
But I remember that when I was in 1st grade, I wished that my 
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teacher would say hello to me in the morning, not yell at me when I 
made a mistake, let me choose which of my papers to hang in the 
room, and, even though I was scared, call my parents when I hit 
someone or c?.\i someone else's parents when they hit me. So, what I 
want you to Jo is to think about (in small groups prcfcrabl)) rules 
that you want each other to follow." 

Testing 

To prevent students from pleading ignorance about the rules 
and consequences, test them on the social contract. (Figure 4.1 is an 
example of such a test.) Students need a perfect score to pass. Noth- 
ing happens if a student does not score 100 percent, and the student 

Figure 4.1 
Example of Social Contract Test* 
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Health 301 

/. Besides a notebook or folder and clean, lined papei, what else do you ha\c to 
bring to health class every day? 

2. What do you have to bring to health class every Friday? 

3. What time does your health class begin? 

If you hand in your homework only one day late, what happens to youi grade? 

5. You cannot use the lav pass for the first minutes of class. 

6. What is the lime limit on the lav pass? 

7. When can you write or ('raw in a health book? 

8. It's OK to write or draw on a desk in health. T F 

9. If you wear a hat to health, what must yon do with it? 

10. It is possible to get an assigned scat in health for the rest of the yeai. I F 
/i When is physical fighting OK in health? 

12. ror "horsing around" inlicalth, you ma> eventually be put on class pass restric- 
tion. T F 

13. In hca) rl % students must not destroy or harm the property of others. T F 

14. Whci; aay students play a quiet ramc in health? 

15. The lr~<i time on Wednesday is for games and talking. T F 

16. Nfrs. White can change a rule when? 

17. When can't Mrs. White give homework? 

18. How much notice must be given for tests and quizzes? 

19. When can Mrs. White give nomcwork for punishment? 

20. If two students have a problem in health, Mrs. White only has to listen to one 
side of the story. T F 

21. Nfrs. White can give homework on test and qu days. T F 

22. When can Mrs. White be late for class? 

23. Nfrs. White can give homework times a week. 

24. Tests and quizzes must be returned by Nfrs. White within days. 

25. When a few students arc bad, Nfrs. White can punish whom? 

26. It's OK for Nfrs. White to read students' notes to herself. T F 

27. Mis. White can read students' grade in front of the wliolc class. T F 

28. You need plusscs in a row for a free day coupon. 

29. If you have 6 plusscs in a row and then get a minus, you start counting plusscs 
all over again. T F 

*Wc wish to thank Judy White from the Rush-Henrietta School Dismu, Rochcstei 
New York, for this material. 
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can take the test as many times as he wants until a passing score is 
attained. Howevei, all classroom privileges are earned by a passing 
score. 

To solve the problem of students who try not to pass the test and 
to help promote responsibility among youi students, we believe that 
all classroom privileges should be earned, not given, i his process 
helps children appreciate privileges because they are earned and 
motivates them to pass the test. 

Some examples of privileges are: 

1. Going on field trips. 

2. Being a hall monitor. 

3. Kissing out materials. 

4. Going to the office with a note for principal. 

5. Earning free time. 

6. Getting choice of assignments. 

7. Being a line leaden 

8. Washing chalkboard. 

9. Working in library. 

10. Being a playground monitor. 

Determining Rewards and Privileges 

Occasionally, a teacher will have difficulty pairing the passing of 
the comprehension test with classroom privileges. If you cannot think 
of privileges in your classroom, then either they don't exist, which in 
itself can be a cause of discipline problems, or you are not aware of 
them. We have found that students are generally vci y adept at point- 
ing out privileges. When groups of students are asked, "What 
privileges oi good consequences exist in this classiooin?", they often 
generate long lists. If they do not, then one way of discovering age- 
appropriate privileges is to say, "If lcwaids and piivilcges could exist 
in this classiooin and you could dctciminc what they would be, then 
what privileges would you choose?" Hold a biainstorming session, 
and choose those privileges that make you feel comfortable. 

Sharing List of Rules and Consequences 

Your list of rules and consequences should be shared with the 
significant people in the school community. 

Pareuis. Parents typically become involved in discipline matters 
with theii children once a rule has been violated. Often, a parent, 
teachei, and student conference is one of the consequences used in 
the social contract. When parents aie contacted to deal with a disci- 
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pline problem, some become defensive and protective of their 
children. Some become overly upset with their child i en while others 
ignore the event. We have found that it helps communication with 
parents to send them a copy of the social contract. 

One method of parent communication is to write a covci letter 
explaining the social contract process. Include a copy of your class 
social contract and a return slip indicating that they have read and 
understood the contract. Enclosing a phone number foi questions is 
also helpful. 

Another method is to inform parents of the contract process 
before development and to invite parents to suggest any rules or 
consequences they feci might be helpful. Then include some of the 
parent rules when you and your class develop the contract. It is a 
good idea to include at least one parent rule if you use this approach 
to demonstrate your willingness to use parental suggestion*. Once 
the contract is completed, you can follow titc same steps as the exam- 
ple cited above. 

A third alternative for parent communication is to use parents' 
night at the school to explain the contract process and to share youi 
classroom social contract. You can mail the contract to parents who 
do not attend. 

Once parents have seen the contract and understand how it will 
work, you have increased your chances of cooperation when theii 
child breaks a rule. They understand what is expected of theii chil- 
dren, and what consequences were agreed to by tire class, and what 
their role is should a child break a rule. Should you find that a parent 
is upset with you for "doing something to his child," you can refer to 
the contract and explain your decision from a point of mutual under 
standing. If the parents are needed to fulfill a consequence, the 
chances of their cooperating will be strengthened if they h« e a prioi 
understanding of their responsibilities. 

Admmtetiaton. Administrators, like patents, should be infoimcd 
of your social contract as it is developed. This is especially impoi tant 
if you include administrators as pait of youi consequences. You 
should reach a full agreement with adm initiators about any conse- 
quence that involves them. Even if they aie not directly imolvcd in 
youi consequences, you can help youiself by informing them of youi 
discipline plan. We find that clarity between teachers and adminis- 
trators around the issue of discipline helps countciact the sticss 
associated with feelings of isolation and lack of administiati\e sup- 
port described in Chapter 3. 
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Substitute Teacliers. Students' eyes often light up when a substitute 
takes over for an absent teacher. Armed with lesson plans left by the 
teacher and a "good luck" wish by the administration, substitutes 
must rely on patience, good humor, and a high tolerance for ambi- 
guity as well as, in many cases, mild chaos. We have found a 
significant improvement when substitutes are given a copy of your 
social contract, so that the substitute will know exactly what is 
expected of your students and what can be done if your students 
break the rules. Most substitutes find they spend more time dealing 
with behavior than with subject matter. You can make life easier for 
them by providing classroom guidelines. If substitutes have been 
informed of your social contract, the administrator can then support 
the substitute if a student or two becomes rambunctious in your 
absence. It is also helpful to include a rule in your contract that 
stipulates that all other rules are in effect if a substitute is present. 

Other Teac/wrs. Other teachers may be having similar problems 
with a student. Sharing the social contract and its effectiveness with 
that student might be helpful in figuring ways to team up to solve 
the problem. Other teachers might want to try the social contract 
process or get some ideas on how to modify the one they have. 

Counselors. Counselors may find the social contract useful in 
understanding the learning environment of classes attended by cer- 
tain students. 

Sample Social Contract 

Jeanne McGlynn*, an intermediate-level art teacher, used a 
social contract along with a creative system of behavior management 
to improve student behavior in the art room. She reports: 

The following information will illustrate how I used the 
social contract to improve a system I employed in my class- 
room. The "Monitor System" was developed to structure my 
overcrowded art room. I wanted to cut down on movement, 
talking while working, and bickering over materials. The 
idea is based on the children's natural inclinations to choose 
a leader. I use this system with grades 5, 6, and 7 at Louns- 
berry Hollow Middle School in Vernon, N.J. Each grade 
level attends art classes every day for a 13-week cycle. The 
class periods are approximately 40-minutes long for grades 
5 and 6, and 35 minutes for grade 7. The art room is set up 
with 6 tables that seat 5 students. 

•Wc vxisli to ihank Jeanne McGlynn of Sussex. New Jersey for sharing her ideas, 
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Figure 4.2 is the part of the social contract that has been set up 
by McGIynn as flag rules. They are necessary for effective manage- 
ment of the monitor system. 

McGIynn uses the merit/demerit system to encourage successful 
cooperation in the group. Each table is given a number for identifi- 
cation (Table #1, Table #2 instead of Bob's table or Jane's table). At 
the end of every class period, the table that most successfully worked 
together as a * :am gets a merit. This is indicated by a plus sign in a 
column in the record book. The column lists the table number and 
the individual members of the group. When a table receives a merit, 
every individual in that group receives an extra credit to be calcu- 
lated into his grade at the end of the cycle. This is particularly 
atti active to the student who does not feel he can achieve success by 
his art work alone. 

A demerit is received by a group that has broken the contract in 
any way. Demerits are not given out daily. They are given out as the 
last in the sequence of consequences to deter uncooperative behavior 
within the group. The demerit stage is seldom reached. Problems are 
usually settled before the group gets to this point (see Figure 4.3). 



Figure 4.2 
Social Contract 

L Each tabic group will ha\c a monitor who is in charge of getting materials, distrib- 
uting them, supervising behavior according to the classroom rules, collecting ma- 
terials, and cleaning up. 

2 The monitor is voted on by the members of the group basr i on his leadership 
qualities, dependability, or whatever other qualities the group feels constitutes a 
good leader. 

3 All members of the group must cooperate with the monitor. 

4. The monitor must fulfill the duties and responsibilities of his position. 

5. No one else in the group may leave his scat, unless instructed by the monitor or 
the teacher. 



Figure 4.3 

Consequences for Failure to Comply with Monitor System Contract 

L The monitor verbally reinforces to the group that lie is the person in charge. 

2. The group reminds the monitor that he is the person who accepted the responsi- 
bility of being the monitor. 

3. The group has a consultation with the teacher present to find out what the problem 
is and how to sclvc it. The teacher will act as arbitrator, or coach. 

4. Failure to resolve problems through an agreeable compromise results ia a group 
demerit. 

5. If the problems continue, the group may choose to .oic for a new monuor. 
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Social Contract Timetable 

Figure 4.4 is an example of how to set up a social contract. 

It may be modified in many ways. One of the most common 
variations is to use small groups during class time for the develop- 
ment of student rules for teacher and for each other. This variation 
works more effectively than homework for younger students. With 



Figure 4.4 
Social Contract Timetable 



A. Before class starts: 



Daj one (this ma) occur at the begin- 
ning of school, or during the >ear). 



C. Day two: 

D. Day three: 

E. Day four: 
E Day five: 



G. Day six: 

One week later: 
A Once each following month. 



Develop your flag and negotiable rules 
and consequences. 

Explain to the class the process you will 
use to develop )our contract. Share what 
makes a good rule and consequence. As- 
sign for homework that each student de- 
velop one rule and consequence for you 
and for each other. Your "Hag" rules arc 
now in effect. (Approx. time: 10-15 min- 
utes) 

Collect assignments. After school, orga- 
nize the students' rules, eliminating du- 
plications. 

Share all the rules and consequences, (in- 
cluding your flag rules) ana negotiable 
rules. Discuss, role play, or define any 
rules that arc unclear. (Approx. time: full 
class period) 

Use decision-making process to deter- 
mine which remaining rules and conse- 
quences will become part of the contract. 
(Approx. time: 20-2o minutes) 

Administer social contract test. (Approx. 
time: 15 minutes) After school, correct 
test. Send letter home to parents, and in- 
form your administration of your con- 
tract. Set up a meeting with administra- 
tion to discuss any consequences that 
involve them. 

Return tests, rcadministcr test to any stu- 
dents who failed to get 100$. ft>st the 
contract in class. 

Renegotiate any rule and consequence 
that is not working. Add new rules and 
consequences a: needed. 

Hold a social contract review meeting 
with class. Discuss how the social contract 
is worki.ig. You may add or delete rules 
and consequences a* these meetings. 
Your students should have the same input 
as they did at the initial contract devel- 
opment meeting on dav four. 
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proper planning, a social contract can be completed in as little as two 
full class periods. By spending time during the first week of its 
development, you will find that the contract becomes an effective 
communication tool that will save you a great deal of time for the 
remainder of the year. 

Examples of Social Contracts 

Figures 4.5 and 4.6 are social contracts developed by teachers 
with their students. We ha\e found that most of the power of the 
social contract resides in the process, not in the content (the rules 
and consequences). By this we mean that the involvement of students 
with the teacher in defining acceptable classroom standards and the 
process of reaching agreement on these standards are more impor- 
tant that the content of those standards. Figures 4.5 and 4.6 are 
intended only as examples of the end point reached by various classes 
in developing their rules and consequences. The content of your 
contract may well be quite different. 

Teachers who ha\e used social contracts tell us quite emphatically 
that they make a positive difference. They find that students break 
rules less and that they themselves can spend more time doing what 
they are paid to do — to teach. We encourage you to try as much of 
the process as you want and judge the power of the process for 
yourself. Ultimately, the process becomes easier and easier each time 
you and your students experience it. And the more it becomes inter- 
nalized as part of your teaching style, the more effective you will be 
as a classroom manager. 

Figure 4.5 
1st Grade Low-Achieving Class 
Partial Social Contract 

Rule 

We will sit together on the nig for siory. Legs will be crossed, arms folded, and there 

will be no moving around once you sit. 

Consequences: 

/. Teacher places you on rug. 

2. You must sit at pur desk 

5. Time-out (removal out of the room). 

Rule 

Children will not fight, push, or scream on the playground. 

Consequences: 

/. Sitting on the bench. 

2. The whole class goes inside early. 

«?. Not going out at all. 
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Figure 4.6 
Senior High English Class 
Partial Social Contract 

Rule for Students by Teacher 

1. Students will be in their seat* no later than three minutes after the bell rings. 

Consequences; 

• Reminder 

• Warning 

• Work wall be made up after school 

• A meeting will be held after school to help student learn to be in class on time 

• For each week of no tardiness, the students can choose am book they want (b> 
vote) to discuss on Friday discussion time 

2. Students will hand in homework on the day it is due. 

a. Homework must be handed in by the end of the day 

b. Homework must be made up after school 

c. Homework will not be accepted 

3. No fooling around, which means no acting in a way which interferes with the 
class process; i.e., no hitting, fighting, touching, loud talking, dropping things, 
leaving seat without permission, making noises. 

a. Warning 

b. Discussion after class, student leams new ways of beha\ ing including practice 

c. Discussion with parents and students 

d. Discussion with parents and principal 

Student Rules for Teacher 

1. Students can choose between at least four books for all reading assignments. 

a. Reminder ° 

b. No one has to read the teacher's selection (but a book must be read for the 
assignment) 

2. Teacher must tell why something is good or bad, not only say good or bad. 
a. Warning ° 

b Teacher must give up a class period and set up 5-minute interviews with each 
student who wants more feedback on th eir papers 

Student Rules for Each Other 

1. No copying homework. 

a. Teacher will be informed 

b. Principal will be informed 

c. Parents will be informed 

2 Put-downs in class arc forbidden, if you want to comment about an individual, 
you must say something nice. 

a. The person who made the put-down must do one nice thing for trie person 
put down r 

b. The violator will be assigned a book for the Friday discussion b> the person 
put down 1 




For the Administrator 

Social contracts are an integral part of the Three-Dimensional 
Process. As the administrator in your building or district, you can be 
a helpful resource for teachers who wish to develop social contracts 
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in their classrooms. You can help the teachers by reviewing their 
proposed rules and consequences before they are introduced to the 
students. Help clarify any rules that are not clear, see if the list is 
complete, and check to see if they are truly consequences (see Chap- 
ter 5) rather than punishments. 

Clarify what your role will be when a student breaks a rule. 
Specify clearly what you will do if a student is sent to you and under 
what circumstances you will see a student who misbehaves. You can 
use the social' contract model to develop a contract between you and 
your teachers related to your responsibilities about discipline. 

Once the social contracts have been established you can offer 
support by checking to see how it's going or by teaming up teachers 
who have tried the social contract with those who are ready to try for 
the first time. You can set up classroom visit* so other teachers in the 
school or district can observe the social contract in operation. This 
process can be enhanced by choosing as a model for disciplining one 
classroom, which you set up in close cooperation with the teacher. 
The model can be used for experimentation and to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the social contract. 

Coach your faculty in understanding the difference between a 
"motivation" and a "discipline" problem. Many of the problems you 
see are the result of poor motivation, not discipline. You can provide 
training and/or coaching in developing motivation skills and 
improved instruction techniques for those teachers who need it. The 
more students are motivated, the less problems the school will have 
with discipline. 

If you wish to set up a school-wide contract for your building, 
begin by reaching agreement on rules and consequences with your 
faculty. Then once you have worked through the school-wide issues 
v and this will be uie most difficult part of the process), you can invite 
student input on the rules for teachers and students. You might even 
encourage a rule or two for the administrators to follow. The Ley to 
the success of a school- wide contract is that everyone on the faculty 
agrees to honor it, even if it is not everyone's first choice. If you 
decide not to develop a school-wide contract, then you can check your 
school-wide rules for clarity and specificity and see that the) state 
what should be done as well as what should not be done. Also examine 
your school-wide consequences to see that they are clear, natural, and 
logical and that they provide a range of alternatives. We recommend 
that if you do not already do so, you should give every student a test 
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for your school rules to ensure that there is a clear understanding 
about what is expected from the students. 

When a substitute teacher is assigned to a class, see that he is 
given a copy of the classroon social contract. If the teacher does not 
have a social contract, then at least provide the rules and conse- 
quences. Providing behavioral guidelines are equally important, if 
not more so, than providing lesson plans. 

Finally, see that every parent in your school knows what each 
teacher's social contract is, what their rules and consequences are, or 
what their plan for discipline is. You might also see that every parent 
is informed about your school's rules and consequences. When a 
parent questions you about what is happening with his child, use the 
contract as a basis of mutual understanding and agreement. That 
way, you will always have a common ground to begin discussion, and 
there will be more of an emphasis on problem solving than on blam- 
ing. 

Endnotes 

'R White and R Lippitt. (I960). "Leader Behanor and Member Reaction in Three Social Climates'." in 
Group Djnomcs m Rfsranked Tkrory, 2nd ed.. ed. by D. Cartwr.ght and A. Zander (New York: Harper and 
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It is possible to understand in theory the differences between con- 
sequences and punishments and still have difficulty developing 
effective consequences. Some difficulty occurs because a conse- 
quence can become a punishment if it is delivered aggressively. In 
addition, few teacher education programs discuss consequences with 
the depth necessary to apply them in practical situations. Much inser- 
vice training emphasizes the use of consequences, but often the 
training is too limited to be effective. (A one-day workshop is usually 
inadequate.) Some inservice programs are more punishment ori- 
ented, leaving teachers unsure of what is the right thing to do. 

We have heard more than one teacher say, "If the experts can't 
make up their minds, then we certainly can't, not with the little time 
we have. We're too busy teaching to worry about things like that." 

Also, long-standing cultural mores of many schools are punish- 
ment or detention oriented. Using consequences is far mo, 0 effective 
wheii the administration understands how to use them and supports 
teachers in their efforts to change from a punishment-oriented dis- 
cipline plan. 

Let's review what consequences are and how they differ from 
punishments in more depth. 
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Range of Alternatives for Consequences 

Consequences work best when they: 

L Are Clear and Specific* 

Predictability is important to help students understand what the 
results of their behaviors will be. When consequences are perceived 
as random, students begin to doubt that they can influence their 
future. When a teacher accepts minor infractions while slowl) reach- 
ing his breaking point, and then lashes out at one student while others 
are also violating the rule, students see the classroom as a game of 
musical chairs. The most effective time to tell the students about 
consequences is before a rule is broken. 

2. Have a range of alternatives. 

The 80-15-5 principle stated in Chapter 2 explains the need for 
a range of consequences. The range works best when it is not 
sequenced; the teacher needs discretion in choosing the best conse- 
quence to match che particular situation. Imagine the following 
example. 

Miss Martin is a 10th grade biology teacher who has the following 
rule and consequence: "All homework must be done on time. If 
homework is not done, the student will stay after school and finish 
it." In early March, Susan, one of her best students who had never 
missed an assignment, told Miss Martin, "I'm sorry, Miss Martin, but 
my father was very sick last night. I had to babysit while he was taken 
to the hospital, and in the confusion, I didn't have time to get my 
homework done." Miss Martin now faces an uncomfortable dilemma. 
She can tell Susan that it doesn't matter what the excuse is and Susan 
still has to come after school and finish her homework — there are not 
exceptions. If she gives this consequence, Susan and other students 
in class will see Miss Martin as unfair and feel resentful. 

Another option is for Miss Martin to accept Susan's excuse. She 
doesn't have to stay after school because her excuse is legitimate. 
This choice will teach Susan and the other students that a good 
excuse will get them off the hook when a rule is violated. 

Neither option helps Miss Martin deal with the situation effec- 
tively on a short or long-term basis. She is caught in the classic bind 
that eventually erodes any system of discipline. The situation gets 
worse when, the next day, Tom tells Miss Martin that he didn't do 
his homework and presents his excuse. Tom is a student who has 
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been late with his homework 10 times in the last month. Now it is 
difficult for Miss Martin to be consistent with her policy and still deal 
effectively with Susan and Tom. How can she be consistent and treat 
Susan and Tom as separate individuals? 

Our solution to this problem is to develop more than one con- 
sequence for any rule violation. Mks Martin's range of consequences 
might have been: 

1. Reminder. 

2. Warning. 

3. Student must hand homework in before close of school that 



4. Stay after school to finish homework. 

5. A conference between teacher, student, and parent to develop 
an action plan for completing homework on time. 

With this range of alternatives, Miss Martin could gently remind 
Susan that homework is due on time, and then discuss how her father 
is doing. In this way she is implementing one of the prescribed con- 
sequences, yet she is not being overly rigid with Susan. With Tom, 
staying after school to finish his homework would probably be more 
appropriate. 

The range of consequences gives Miss Martin the flexibility to 
meet specific needs while consistently implementing consequences 
when a rule is broken. 

One important strategy we recommend you use as part of your 
preventive package involves the principle "fair and not equal." 
Because you may use different consequences with different students, 
even though they have each violated the same rule, you will be 
accused of being unfair. It is important when you use different con- 
sequences that you make sure to explain your reasoning in advance. 

We start this preventive strategy by teaching the concept that 
"fair is not always equal" before any issue related to that question 
ever occurs. This unit makes a wonderful first or second day class 
project for all grade levels, although it can be helpful at any point in 
the school year. Begin by telling your class a story similar to the 
following: 

Imagine that I am the parent of two children. The first is a 
successful lawyer who has an annual income of over 
$100,000. He has found his dream house and needs $10,000 
more than he has in savings for the down payment and asks 



day. 
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me for a $10,000 loan. At the same time my second child, 
who is a college dropout and works in the local shoe factory, 
has decided to go back to school. He needs $10,000 for 
tuition and asks me for a loan. He has been accepted and is 
excited about getting his life together. 

I have only $10,000 to loan. Who do I give the money 
to? Do I split it evenly, give all to one and none to the other, 
or make a different percentage split? 

Most students choose to give most or all of the money to the 
second child. This leads perfectly to the concept that being fair means 
giving what people need, and when different people have different 
needs, they are given different amounts. This is fair — it is not equal. 
Another example of fair and unequal that you can share w ith your 
students takes place in a doctor's waiting room. Ask your students to 
imagine 10 patients waiting for their turn to see the doctor. One has 
a cold, one has a broken arm, one has pneumonia, one has poison 
ivy, one has a sprained ankle, one has diarrhea, one has allergies, one 
has chicken pox, one has a splinter, and another came in for an annual 
checkup. All of a sudden, the doctor comes out and announces to 
the patients that today is aspirin day. All patients will be treated 
equally and given aspirin to solve their ailments. 

A lively discussion can now ensue analyzing whether the doctor 
is being fair although he is clearly being equal. There are dozens of 
other examples that you and your class can think of. Some are: 

• Equal Rights Amendment. 

• Affirmative Action. 

• Some people are quarterbacks, others linebackers. 

• Some hitters lead off, others clean up. 

• Different-aged children have different chores at home. 

• Homogeneous/heterogenous grouping in school. 

Once the class understands this concept, you can write on the 
board or make a permanent sign that reads, "I will be fair, and I 
won't always be equal." We like the use of the conjunction "and" 
rather than "but" so that the second statement does not negate the 
first. When a student asks why you are being unfair by giving him a 
different consequence for the same violation, you can point to the 
sign and say, "Because I am being fair and I am not being equal." 
TL t usually ends the protest. If it doesn t, you merely have to repeat 
the i hrase until the student gets the message that piotest is not going 
to tvork. This strategy will work as long as you are really being fair 
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with your inequality. If the students see you as being unfair and 
unequal, this strateg) will backfire and cause anger and resentment. 
However, if you are being unfaii and unequal, youi students v ill feel 
resentful with or without this strategy. 

Do not use the fair and not equal principle to mask unfair and 
unequal treatment. Keep an informal recoid of the number of com- 
plaints you receive about not being fair and who is doing the 
complaining. If you discover that you are treating certain students 
unfairly, then rectify the situation. 

3. Are Not Punishments. 

4. Are Natural and/or Logical. 

5. Are Related to the Rule. 

Let us examine these criteria in more depth, beginning with the 
last one. Much of the research telis us that punishments stop shoit- 
term misbehavior but are ineffective foi long teun change. Must uf 
us know someone who has received a speeding ticket. Usually the 
speeder slows down foi a hundred miles ur so, and then slowl) builds 
up speed again, but is far more careful to look foi police cars. Radar 
detectors are sold most!) to speeders who prefei taking extravagant 
measures to avoid getting caught again. Similarl), punishments in 
classroom can woik well for a short time but have little effect on 
improving behavior over a Iongei period. Punishment teaches the 
importance of not getting caught! 

Because punishments force negative behavior to go under- 
ground, it appears on the surface that the situation is improving 
because the teacher sees fewer infractions. This does nut necessai ilv 
mean that there has been a reduction in infractions. 

What is the difference between a consequence and a punish- 
ment? While the> often appear to be similar, there are significant 
differences. The first is that a punishment is a form of retribution. 
Its goal is to make the rule violatoi pav for misconduct. Punishments 
have their roots in a philosophy that students will avoid bad behavior 
to avoid being punished. Fear is the prime motivator. 

Our view is that punishments are a release of tension for the 
person giving them. Scolding, yelling, hitting, and feeling avenged 
are common releases for the anger we feel when disruptive students 
constantly challenge us. Thev make us feel frustiated, agitated, and 
annoyed. None of us likes being confronted, accused, or defied, nor 
do we enjoy being cast in the role of the "disciplinarian." We find 
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ourselves resorting to punishments that we know are ineffective as a 
way of expressing the negative emotions we feel when students mis- 
behave. Punishment is not worth the short-term pleasure of venting 
anger, which only creates resentment and ultimately more rule break- 
ing. Teachers need to find nondestructive methods of releasing theii 
anger when working with difficult students (see Chapter 3). 

Consequences are directly related to the rule. They are both 
logical and natural, and they help the rule violator learn acceptable 
behavior from the experience. Their intent is instructional rather 
than punitive because they are designed to teach students the posi- 
tive or negative effects of their behavior. Let us look at some specific 
examples of the differences between consequences and punishments. 

Differences between Consequences and Punishments 
Rule 

All trash must be thrown in the basket. 

Consequence Punishment 

Pick your trash up off the floor. Apologize to the teacher in front 

of the whole class. 

Rule 

Tests and homework must be completed by yourselves unless group 
work is assigned. There is no copying other students' work. 

Consequence Punishment 

Do the test or homework again Write 100 times, "1 will not will 
under supervision. not copy other students 1 work." 

Rule 

No talking when someone else is talking. If you want to speak, '•ait 
until the current speaker has finished. 

Consequence Punishment 

Wait five minutes before speak- Sitting in the hall for the entire 
ing. period. 

Rule 

You must be in your seat by five minutes after the bell. 
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Consequence Punishment 

You arc responsible to get any Miss entire class sit** ,r * in the 
missed information or make principal a of lake 
up any work missed while you up work, 
are late. 

The main differences between consequences and punishments 
in the above examples arc that the consequences are simple, dhect, 
related to the rule, logical (that is, the) arc natural outcomes of the 
rule violation), and instructive. Punishments arc not related to the 
rule, are not natural extensions of the rule, and tend to generate 
anxiety, hostility, and resentment in the student. Natural and logical 
consequences help teach proper behavior. Effccti>e consequences a<c 
also direct and simple. 

Consequences also: 

/. Preserve the students dignity. Punishments attack dignity as a 
way to get the child to stop misbehaving. Sometimes it is diffica!t to 
tell whether the dignity of the student is hurt by the consequence or 
not. There are instances when the student will hurt his own dignity 
by the way he responds to the consequence. Other times the student 
might interpret a reminder or warning as threat, even though it 
wasn't meant or delivered in that way. Obviously, if the intervention 
includes writing someone's name on the board, there is a great 
chance to hurt the student's dignity. For those intervene >ns that arc 
hard to determine, place yourself in the student's situation and sec 
how you would feel if the intervention happened to you. Your own 
feelings are usually accurate. 

2. Increase internal locus of control xcliei appropriate. Punishments 
increase external control because they minimize the students' feelings 
of control. 

Good consequences enable students to lespond, are future ori- 
ented (like planning), and help the student recognize that he can do 
things differently. Good consequence, also help the student under- 
stand what is beyond his control and how to deal with what they 
cannot change without feeling helpless. The rule of thumb is: 

• If a choice or decision is made for a student that the student 
can make for himself, the possible effect is a reduction of a 
sense of responsibility. 

• If a student is asked to change what he cannot, he eventually 
might lose hope, feel helpless or overwhelmed, or withdraw. 
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3. Increase student motivation. Punishments decrease motivation 
because they create strong negatn feelings that make learning dif- 
ficult or impossible. 

Keeping students motivated to learn isn't easy. There are many 
distractions and other interests that compete with students' attention. 
When an intervention for a misbehavior leaves the child with a neg- 
ative altitude for a long time, their desire to learn diminishes. Some 
students become so angered by an embarrassing or threatening 
teacher that they give up on that class for the entire school year. 
When a student is caught breaking a rule, we do not expect them to 
immediately return to their schoolwork full of enthusiasm and joy. 
We do, however, expect them to focus on how they can improve the 
siluation and not hold a resentment to the point of danger. 

Four Generic Consequences 

These four consequences can be effective for any rule. They all 
fit the description above for being effective. 

1. Reminder of ride. For example, "Mary, we raise our hands 
before speaking. This is your reminder" 

2. A warning. This is a stern reminder. The consequence is for 
the student to hear the warning. It is not a threat that some- 
thing will happen later, although the assertive tone with 
which it is delivered should leave no doubt in the student's 
mind that the next infraction will result in a more active 
consequence. Notice these two examples: (a) "Johnn>, this is 
the second time today that you have gotten out of your seat 
and bothered Mary. If you don't stop doing that, I warn you 
that you will have to stay after school for detention." (b) 
"Johnny, this is the second time today that you have gotten 
out of your seat to bother Mary. This is your warning." The 
first example is a threat that something will happen later, and 
the students learns that he has at least one more chance and 
maybe many more after that. The second message is a clear 
statement, not a threat that something will follow. The warn- 
ing is the consequence itself. When another infraction occurs, 
take action. Don't threaten! Reminders and warnings work 
well with the 80 percent. 

3. Developing an action plan for improving behavior. For example, 
"Johnny, you are out of your seat bothering Mary. I want you to 
write for me how you intend to stop breaking this rule. List very 
clearly what you will do when you want to tell Mary something" 
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4. Practicing behavior. Often students beak rules because the) 
emotionally or behaviorally do not have the skills to match 
their cognitive understanding of the rules. In other words, 
sometimes students do not know how to behave appropriately 
even when they know what the rule is. Even for those students 
who do know how to follow rules, practice with the teacher 
can be a helpful and effective consequence if the teacher is 
not sarcastic or condescending. We have seen this conse- 
quence used effectively for teaching proper lunchroom 
behavior, for teaching effective nonviolent strategies for 
expressing anger, and for teaching effective and appropriate 
ways to get attention. The teacher in implementing this con- 
sequence may follow this sequence: 

o Role play the inappropriate behavior first, or have the 
student role play it. 

« Demonstrate one appropriate way of following the 
rule. 

* The student then plays the appropriate behavior. 

s Finally, the student practices other appropriate behav- 
iors (where there is more than one optional behavior) 
until he can do them easily. 
An example of piacticing behavior occurred at Valley View Ele- 
mentary School, which had developed a school-wide plan for having 
more orderly cafeteria behavior. Built into their system was a clear 
statement of the cafeteria rules, which were monitored by cafeteria 
aides who placed a check mark next to the name of a student who 
broke one of the rules. There were various individual and class priv - 
ileges and rewards built into the system for short- and long-term 
behavior, but after a student broke a rule three times in any month, 
the student was assigned to a before- or after-school cafeteria class. 
The class was designed to teach students how to behave acceptably 
in the cafeteria by practicing appiopriate behavior. Students in the 
class practiced walking throug" the cafeteria line, getting their food, 
emptying their trash, and, in some cases eating with a fork (for those 
who threw food). After the students practiced these behaviors, they 
were ottered a test to make sure that they understood the rules. When 
they received a 100 peicent grade, they were graduated from make- 
up class. The intent of the program was instructional. School author- 
ities needed to stop making assumptions that the children knew how 
to follow the rules and accepted that some might need extra help in 
learning these skills. 
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When you evaluate the results of using consequences, don't look 
for immediate results. Behavior change is slow, and it is helpful to 
both you and the student to notice small progress. 

1. The plan can be considered a success even if it fails to imme- 
diately change the behavior if the student is able to figure out why 
the plan failed and what to do about it. Sometimes the student rec- 
ognizes that it was a bad plan and writes a better one. Sometimes the 
student realizes that the plan was too vague. Sometimes the student 
understands that he didn't account for contingencies that affected the 
outcome. These are all valuable learning experiences. 

2. The plan can be considered a success if it helps improve the 
behavior even if it doesn't completely solve it. Suppose a student is 
constantly fighting, maybe 10 times a week. He writes a plan to stop 
fighting, and manages to reduce it to seven times a week. Some 
ttarhers might see this as a failure because the student is still fighting, 
but another teacher w ill say, "I'm pleased that you have reduced the 
number of times you fight. Your plan must have been helpful. Now 
let's improve your plan to cut your fighting even more." 

Some students don't take the plan seriously and write anything 
down just to finish the task. If the behavior impro.es, then the plan 
helped regardless of the way it was written. If there is no improve- 
ment, then the student will develop other plans until the situation 
improves. By staying with the planning process you tell the student 
(1) you are serious about the plan and that you will not accept a 
cop- au and (2) you believe he has the ability to change his behavior. 
Students may not try to write a real plan because they don't truly 
believe that they can change or because they have an external ori- 
entation to the problem. Your relentless belief and faith may 
eventually show the student that change is possible. Teachers* expec- 
ations can influence tudent perception and eventually student 
performance. 

Major Causes of Teacher Failure 
to Implement Consequences 

Regardless of how good your consequences are, they must be 
implemented consistently to be effective. That means eveiy time that 
you ignore a rule violation or threaten rather than actually give a 
consequence, you are giving the message that you are not serious 
about your contract. You are ako telling students that they have at 
least some chance of breaking the contract withoutany consequences. 
This will encourage them t o break rules if only to define for them- 
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selves what your limits really are. Yet, there are a great man) reasons 
why teachers do not implement consequence:,, e\en after they have 
gone through the trouble of developing them and reaching agree- 
ment on them with their class. Here are four of the major causes of 
failure to implement consequences. 

1. The Consequence Is Too Harsh or Incongruent 

The teacher is not comfortable with a consequence because it is 
either too harsh or incongruent with the teacher's style. We are 
reminded of the teacher who told her class that if they didn't clean 
the room they would be refused a chance to go on the school field 
trip to the circus. She made this statement out of desperation and 
frustration, and the moment she said it she knew she had made a big 
mistake. She wanted to take her class to the circus more than the 
class wanted to go. After her threat, she prayed that the class would 
clean up so she wouldn't be forced to either live with a consequence 
she did no want to implement or go back on her word. The) cleaned 
up just enough for her to say, "Okay, th room's clean. Let's get on 
that bus." 

To avoid facing this situation when your feelings are running 
hot after a rule has been broken, it is important to make sure that 
you can and w ill live with ever) consequence on your social contract. 
Even though you have alternative choices, you still must be willing 
to implement all consequences so you won't find )ourself regretfull) 
implementing an uncomfortable consequence when the stakes are 
high. 

2. Rule Violation Occurs at an Inconvenient Place or Time 

The rule violation occurs in a part of the room physically distant 
from the teacher or id time when the teacher is involved with other 
students. Frequently it seems like a lot of work to interrupt a lesson 
and quietly go over to a student who has just broken the social con- 
tract. This is especially true when the teacher is working with one 
group and the violation occurs elsewhere. It seems almost too much 
to interrupt the lesson to stop loud talking from the other group. In 
the long iuii, iijoje time and energy will be saved when the students 
see that you consistently implement consequences when the rules have 
been broken. 

While we understand the difficult) of being in two places at the 
same time, there are wa)s to implement consequences that minimize 
disruption. Develop some nonverbal cues which can include touching 
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(such as gently placing a hand on a student's shoulder) or giving a 
student a specific look that has a prearranged meaning. These cues 
can be the equivalent of a reminder or warning. Once the look or 
touch has been established as a cue, you can often use it in situations 
like those described above. Then it is simply a matter of catching the 
eyes of the students who are breaking the contract and giving them 
the look. 

Another method thac involves self-monitoring is to have each 
student who violates a rule write his own name on the blackboard. 
This can also be accomplished nonverbally by pointing to the student 
and then the blackboard. Yet ~nother possibility is to keep a simple 
daily chart that includes each student s name with the rules and place 
a check mark next to the student's name when a rule is violated. You 
can contact students when time permits and show them the chan . No 
matter which methods you use, be sure to specify a!I of these pro- 
cedures in advance! If these noninterruptive methods do not woik, 
then it is time to stop what you are doing and go over and deliver the 
consequence at closer proximity. 

3. Teachers Are Not Policemen 

Teachers do not want the job of policeman and prefer to let 
students get away with minor rule violations. We agree that the 
teacher should not always try to catch students breaking rules, and 
the teacher should not perceive of himself aj a policeman. The stu- 
dents also should not see the teacher primarily as a policeman. 
However, we feel that prevention is the best solution to this problem. 
By that we mean that the teacher should only have rules that are 
important to be followed. You won't feel like a policeman if you 
eliminate rules tint you do not mind being broken and only keep 
those you feel strongly about. 

It is also not always necessary to enforce the consequences your- 
self. One alternative is for your class to hold elections for sheriff and 
deputy sheriff. Tell your class that you need "officers'* who have good 
eyes and ears, who are not afraid of others, and who are willing to 
help enforce the consequences. Make your "officers" responsible for 
keeping the behavioral records that arc so important to an effective 
social contract. 

It is interesting that several teachers who liave used this method 
have reported that the elected sheriff and deputy sheriff have often 
been "hard to reach" kids and they (teachers) have found this to be 
effective in helping to manage classroom behavior and in providing 
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an acceptable outlet for the difficult student's need to be in control. 
It is also a good idea to have biweekly or monthly elections so that 
different students share the responsibility for monitoring their peers' 
conduct. 

4. Teachers Sometimes Lose Their Self-Control 

Teachers sometimes get angry and "out of control" themselves. 
When they feel extremely agitated they prefer to punish as a way of 
releasing their feelings rather than helping a child grow by imple- 
menting a consequence in a rational way. In this situation, the teacher 
ends up yelling, hitting (this is rare, but occasionally happens), or 
making up a new punitive consequence that is not part of the social 
contract. These kinds of reactions happen when the teacher has lost 
control and needs to express feelings in a very clear and direct way. 
h is obvious how negative this kind of behavior can be, especially 
when the class looks to the teacher as a model of appropriate behavior. 
You can avoid this kind of action oy attending to your feelings reg- 
ularly. Consider it to be part of your job responsibility so that anger, 
resentment, hostility, and other negatively toned emotions are 
released in positive and constructive ways. (See Chapter 3 for sug- 
gestions on how to accomplish this.) 

Developing Effective Consequences 

We are continually asked by teachers to help them think of good 
consequences. It takes skill and practice to develop effective conse- 
quences that are not punishments and that have a range of 
alternatives. Two important skills are needed for the development of 
effective consequences, creativity and the ability to see the logical 
extension of the rule violation. It also helps to know your students 
well and to know what works with them. 

Creativity is an important part of consequence development. We 
know of a teacher who had trouble keeping her 5th grade students 
from running in the halls. She tried this creative consequence. "Any 
student wno runs in the halls will receive a ki' fkOm me." For her 
grade level this was a most effective consequence, although it might 
not have worked for younger children who love teacher kisses 01 
secondary students who also might love teachei kisses for different 
reasons. The natural and logical aspect of this consequence was 
stretched a bit; she said that the reason she did not want students 
running was that she loved them too much to see them hurt them- 
selves, and therefore she would direct an expiession of love when she 
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found them running. The consequence was creative, nonpunishing, 
humorously disturbing, and, most importantly, it worked. 

A junior high science teacher was fatigued by the frequent use 

of name calling (i.e., "your mother ") that occurn J daily. His 

solution was to announce that beginning immediately, anybody who 
said uncomplimentary things about someone else in a student's fam- 
ily would be required to call that person. They would have to tell that 
person what they said and offer an apology. Ciie student tested the 
ruie, the consequence vas implemented, and name-calling in the 
classroom came to an abrupt halt. When the teacher was asked why 
he decided to do this, he said, "I thought it would be useful for 
students to learn that another human being, not a thing, L on the 
receiving end of a put-down." 

Here are five strategies that help you create good consequences: 

1. Read your rule two or three times. 

Close your eyes and imagine a student breaking that rule. See it 
clearly in your mind. Do not think of it in words, only pictures. Now 
picture the result of the rule violation — watch it carefully. Often there 
are natural consequences that will "pop out" at you when you try this 
experiment. For example, one shop teacher reported that when she 
visualized students refusing to clean up their mess she saw that it 
would be impossible for students to find their tools and supplies. She 
then thought of the consequence of removing any supplies and tools 
found out of place and putting them in a !a. 6 e, old trunk. At the end 
of th? week, any student who had left tools lay ing aroui d but had 
three consecutive days of no mess would get his supplies and tools 
back. All work was required to be completed, and it was the students' 
responsibility to find new supplies and tools from home if theirs were 
in the "trunk." 

A high school teacher visualized the problem of students break- 
ing the rule, "Peo^e are not for hitting in this class." The purpose 
for the rule was that someone might get hurt. When he saw a visual 
image of a student coming to school with bandages and casts he had 
a brainstorm. He went to one of the local department stores and 
asked for a display wnnequin that was no longer in use. He brought 
it in and the class named it. (The name turned out to be an acronym 
for the students in the class.) Every time a student hit another student, 
the hitter was required to bandage the part of the body he hit and 
then initial the bandages. For every week that the dummy had no 
bandages, the class was given a night of no homework. 
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While you may or may not like these particular consequences, 
you can see the process used to invent them. By visualizing the rule 
violation and thinking beyond the incident to what happens after, you 
can begin to find either symbolic or real consequences that flow 
naturally from the rule. 

2. Collect effective consequences. 

Don't hesitate to collect effective consequences from other teach- 
ers and administrators. Often teachers fee! that they must do 
everything for themselves when it comes to discipline, although the) 
exchange subject matter ideas more freely. Other teachers may have 
one or two good consequences for you, if you systematically ask them. 
One or two good consequences from each teacher in your school 
could provide you with 50 to 100 consequences depending on the 
size of your school. We suggest you list some of the rules you are 
having trouble thinking of good consequences for, each on the top of 
a blank dittomaster. Then send it around through your man routing 
system with a cover letter asking each teacher to write in their favorite 
consequence for that rule, the one most effective for them. To thank 
them for their effort, tell them you will run the dittos off and send 
them each a copy. Include administrators, secretaries, nurses, librar- 
ians, substitute teachers, and anyone else in your school who works 
with the students. You may get better results if the responses are 
anonymous. You don't have to use any consequences on the list, but 
usually there are a few gems and many other effective ones to choose 
from. You might also try modify ii.^ some of the ones yuu reject to 
be more in tune with your educational philosophy so that they can 
become helpful to you. 

3. Use the students. 

Often your students can tell you the consequences that work best 
for them. There are three basic strategies we have used to get input 
from students. The first is to spend one class period brainstorming 
with your students for all rules that lack effective consequences. The 
second is to allow your students to brainstorm at least one conse- 
quence for all of your rules. Another way to accompli h this, without 
using class time, is to give each student the task of tninking of one 
or two consequences for a homework assignment. Then you can tab- 
ulate them on a ditto and give the students a booklet of their 
consequences as feedback for their efforts. We strongly suggest that 
you use as many of the student consequences as possible to show that 
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you value their input and to give them a feeling of contributing to 
the classroom environment. The third method isking students who 
have already graduated to help you think of confluences that would 
have been effective with them when they were with you. This strategy 
can be used by teachers at all grade levels. First grade teachers can 
"oorrow" the 2nd graders for a class period. High school students 
who have already graduated can be invited b^k during college vaca- 
tion time for an evening meeting that will also include those students 
who did not go to college. 

We find that some of the most helpful students in this process 
are those who had trouble following your rules. Make sure you 
include your chronic problem students in your group because they 
will provide you with many valuable insights, providing there is 
enough distance from the problems to make them willing to 
contribute. 

4. Elicit parent suggestions. 

Whether through the mail, a telephone interview, or on parent 
night, ask your parents about the most effective consequences with 
their children. You can use the same ditto technique as with the 
faculty and duplicate all responses. These booklets can then be sent 
to all the parents as a way of thanking them for helping. Parents can 
always use good suggestions for consequences from other parents. 
This process also evokes good feelings on the part of the parents and 
helps them feel more positive about school and you as a teacher. 

5. Use your own experiences. 

Recall when you were a student. Imagine yourself breaking the 
rules you have established in your class as a teacher. What conse- 
quences would help you to: 

1. Stop the misbehavior. 

2. Learn from the experience. 

3. Be willing to be more cooperative. 

4. Not feel embarrassed, angry, or resentful. 

If you were a student who never broke any rules (some teachers 
were like that), remember back to the time when you uere the same 
age as the students you now teach. Picture a student from that Jme 
who was a troublemaker. Then imagine that you aie this difficult 
student and go through the process outlined above. When you imag- 
ine breaking the rules as either yourself or another student, be as 
graphic as you can. Recall the actual classroom, the teacher, the other 
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students, and the speciFc rules that were broken. Ask yourself, "What 
do 1 need right now to stop misbehaving?" 

A variation of this procedure is to imagine yourself a? a student 
the same age *s the students you , t ow teach. Then imagine yourself 
as a student in your own classroom violating one of your own rules. 
Again, see this as visually and directly as possible and avoid intellec- 
tualizing the process. Then think of what consequences would be 
effective for you. 



If you have other people involved as part of your consequence, 
it is important for you to receive their support and agreement before 
you put the social contract into effect. We have seen consequences 
such as the following: 

1. A meeting with the principal, student, and/or teacher to dis- 
cuss the problem. 

2. A meeting with the parent. 

3. No library privileges for a week. 

4. No school field trips. 

5. The student will eat in the classroom, not the cafeteria. 

6. The student will be required to make up missed work 
between classes. 

7. The student will make up lost work during gym. 

8. The student will sit in the principal's area for one class period. 
Each of these consequences involves at least one or more people 

other than the teacher, parents, administrators, librarians, and other 
teachers. We find that you can avoid man) problems bv gaining the 
support and commitment from all third-part) people involved in 
your social contract. If a principal must keep a child in his office, or 
be part of a meeting to discuss wa)S of following the rule, then he 
must agree prior to your telling your students of this consequence. 
In gaining third-part) support, we suggest you ask the other people 
what they need from you to be most helpful in the process (usuall) 
they at least want a cop) of your social contract when completed) and 
what you r night do for them to be helpful in theii dealings with your 
students. 

Positive Consequences and Rewards 

Many schools approach discipline from the perspective of stop- 
ping misbehavior b) developing punishments for rule violations. This 
perspective, many claim, is too negative because acceptable behavioi 
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is ignored while attention is given to those who misbehave. Behavior 
modification researchers believe that by giving most attention to the 
negative, the implicit message to students is that the way to be noticed 
and rewarded (with attention) is by breaking rules. Further, they 
claim, stressing the negative makes the school a dreary place to be, 
setting up an adversarial relationship between students and teachers. 
Why should any student behave when all the implicit rewards go to 
the few students who drive the teacher crazy? These educators advo- 
cate the use of positive consequences, which reward students for 
following the rules. 

Positive consequences can fit perfectly within the social contract 
formula. Each rule can state precisely what happens when the rule is 
broken and what good things happen when the rule is followed. 
Positive consequences can be developed for the class as a whole or for 
individual students who follow the rules. Some rules can have only 
positive consequences when followed. The !dss of the positive con- 
sequence is viewed as the natural and logical consequence of not 
following a rule. For example, Bill Evans, a junior high history 
teacher had this rule and consequence in his social contract: 



Paper Airplanes are not for throwing during instructional 
time. 

Consequence 

For each week of no paper airplane throwing, the class w9l 
have a paper airplane throwing contest. F,ach student will 
use his best airplane and have three tries at shooting it 
across the room. The longest throws will earn points. The 
highest point total will win a free paperback book. Any 
unauthorized paper airplane will eliminate the contest for 
that week. A second violation will eliminate it for the next 
week and so on. 

The ere *ive contract stopped paper airplane throwing for the 
entire year. 

Some teachers believe that it is wrong to have positive conse- 
quences. They feel that rewarding good behavior is akin to bribing 
the students or paying them to do what they should do for nothing. 
They note that it is more important for children to learn to behave 
correctly and learn responsibility because feels good intrinsically 
to dc so. They cite studies that indicate that rewarding good behavior 
decreases it, rather than increases. 
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Which point of view is correct? Frankly our view is relatively 
unimportant in helping you grapple with this difficult issue. We 
prefer that you choose which point of view works best for you, the 
one which you can feel most comfortable implementing. It is our bias 
to have at least one positive consequence for each rule, but it has 
been oui experience time and again that if you do not believe in what 
you are doing, it won't work. And as we stated before, we believe that 
the process of an agreed upon set of standards is the crucial factor — 
not the content of the consequence. 

We suggest that you choose either one point of view or the other, 
depending on your view of what school should be teaching studenu, 
and, more importantly, what you want to teach our students. If you 
are comfortable with por * e consequences, use many of the same 
techniques described earner to think of good, clear positive conse- 
quences for each of your rules. If you do not believe in positive 
consequences, don't use them. 

For those of you who are not sure and we suspect that most 
teachers fall into this category, we suggest you experiment and see 
what happens. Choose one or two rules in your social contract that 
seem to lend themselves to positive consequences. Perhaps you can 
try one rule that has both positive consequences and negative con- 
sequences (unpleasant outcomes) and one rule with only positive 
consequences (like the airplane example above). Then keep a journal 
for about a month or two (shorter or longer depending upon youi 
situation) and record how often each rule in your social contract was 
broken and which of the alternative consequences you implemented. 
Note how often you actually gave the positive consequences. Most 
importantly, record how you felt giving the positive consequences 
and how you felt giving the negative ones. See which was more 
comfortable for you and which was most effective. If you seemed to 
enjoy giv ing the positive consequences, pick one of the least followed 
rules without a positive consequence and add a couple of positive 
ones. Continue your journal and see if the addition of the positive 
consequences made the rule more effective. 



One of the nost common positive consequences is the use of 
praise. There are many pros and cons for using piaise as a reinforcer. 
Along with some positive change in behavior, praise also has many 
negative side effects, which include conformity, stereotyped choices, 
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students downgrading themselves (so that others will build them up;, 
bragging, and role playing. 

Harmful Characteristics of Praise 

Many responses encourage sharing positive feelings and sup- 
port including appreciation, enthusiasm, caring, interest and 
sensitivity. But the kind of praise that can be harmful has each of 
the following characteristics: 1 

1. Praise is used so an individual will repeat behavior. By telling 
a person how good some actions is, you increase the proba- 
bility of the person's doing it again. But this method of 
responding can be highly manipulative and has many harm- 
ful side ^Tects. You're really saying, "You can ha\e my 
approval only by aoing what I decide is right for you. 

2. It involves making a value judgment for someone else. In 
order to praise, unless you praise everything, you must make 
value judgments that reflect your value system and belief*, 
about right and wrong. These judgments may contradict the 
values of the other person, his parents, and, in many cases, 
his culture. For example, some teachers try to eliminate dia- 
lects by positively reinforcing only the child's "proper" use of 
language. By making decisions for people, praise-giving lim- 
its the opportunity for them to develop their own decision- 
making ability and their willingness to try new, unique behav- 
iors. 

3. Praise is in the form of judgments, not facts. Praise is a positive 
interpretation of factual data. Judgments reduce the student's 
ability to self-evaluate and eventually to make decisions. It is 
better to say what criteria might be used to make a judgment 
than to give the judgment itself. For example, you can tell 
your math student, "problems should be neat, show all work, 
and clearly indicate the answer. How do you think you did?" 

It is possible to respond to our students with encouragement, 
support, care, and concern— without using manipulate, judgmen- 
tal tactics. 

Can Praise Really Be Harmful? 

This is a complex question. Many teachers like to use praise 
because students like it. These students often respond more posi- 
tively to the teacher and to school. In many cases, the students do 
what the teacher wants — a pleasant depai ture from the usual strug- 
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glc that teachers often face. As praise becomes inore and more 
addicting (the more one gets, the more one needs), students naturally 
behave in ways that the teacher indicates are positive, for the teacher 
is the source of satisfying their habit. (Teachers who reduce praise 
giving don't have it easy. Withdrawal symptoms are difficult to 
accept, and by cutting down on praise, teachers may face the hostility 
and mistrust of students who want praise, but aren't getting it.) 

Another reason for the general acceptance of praise is a reaction 
against the image of the schoolmarm with the hickory stick. For ma..) 
people, the image of a teacher is punitive, critical, and negative. 
Praise is seen as an alternative to this unrealistic picture. The other 
side of the coin is that praise, like punishment, is still controlling and 
potentially dangerous. It is like a coin, one side (prai. ") is heads, the 
other (punishment) h* Regardless of which side is up, it is still 
the same coin. It'f A hoosing between i .arrot and the stick — 
two fine choices for donkeys but not for child en. 

People who do not need praise show certain characteristics, 
sometimes recognizable to only themselves: 

1. They stop asking, "What does he want?" and ask instead, 
$f fetXlo I want?" 

2. Eliey,begin toronsider a wider array of choices, some of them 
different from the choices of those who are sources of praise. 

3. They stop manipulating others foi praise and no longer play 
praise-getting games such as downgrading themselves, brag- 
ging in a way that encourage? agreement, and living by the 
values of others. 

4. They begin to discover their own unique, creative, and indi- 
vidual abilities, behaviors, and attitudes. They still try to 
please others, but their reasons change. They do it to feel 
good about themselves and for more altruistic reasons, rathei 
than to have others tell them how good they were to do it. 

5. They like themselves better. In the long run, their self-con- 
cept is improved. They are better able to appreciate 
themselves without dependency op the approval from others. 

Don't Eliminate AH Praise 

There are some positive effects of praise. Pr a isc Lau help people 
mastei basic skills, work harder for certain extiinsic go^ls, and over- 
come extreme cases of poor self-concept. 

Students with special learning disabilities, emotional pr< blems, 
and other disorders that make iiciitical foi them to mastei basic skills 
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may initially need a high dose of praise so that they can learn to feel 
good about being able to learn. 
If you use praise: 

• Praise the behavior, not the child. 

• Be sure that the praise is not overdone and matches the sit- 
uation. 

• Present the reason why something is good along with the 
praise. ("That was a wonderful paragraph you wrote 
because. . . ") 

Here are some guidelines developed by Jere Brophy that can 
make praise more effective. 

Effective Praise: 

1. Is delivered contigently. 

2. Specifies the particulars of the accomplishment. 

3. Shows spontaneity, variety, and other signs of credibility; 
suggests clear attention to the student's accomplishment. 

4. Rewards attainment of specified performance criteria 
(which can include effort criteria). 

5. Provides information to students about their competence or 
the value of their accomplishments. 

7. Orients students toward better appreciation of their own 
task-related behavior and thinking about problem solving. 

7. Uses students* own prior accomplishments as the context for 
describing present accomplishments. 

8. Is given in recognition of noteworthy effort or success at 
difficult (for this student) tasks. 

9. Attributes success to effort and ability, implying that similar 
successes can be expected in the future. 

10. Fosters endogenoas attributions (students believe they ex- 
pend effort on task because they enjoy it and/or want to 
develop task relevant skills). 

1 1. Focuses students* attention on their own task-relevant behav- 
ior. 

12. Fosters appreciation of, and desirable attributions about, 
task relevant behavior after the process is completed. 2 



An effective alternative to praise is the use of I-statements. An 
I-statement contains three components. It describes specifically what 
another person did (the behavior), it tells the other person how you 
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feel about their behavior, and when possible it gives the person the 
reason(s) for your feelings. Whereas praise statements are judgmental 
and non-specific, an I-statement specifically says what can be appre- 
ciated about another's behavior. We believe that it is not only possible 
but also quite desirable to send students messages • f appreciation 
regarding their performance. 

A statement of praise would be, "Billy, you behaved very well 
today." An I-statement of appreciation would be, "Billy, I feel really 
pleased because you were able to settle your differences by talking 
with Mary rather than by hitting her, and you successfully completed 
three class assignments today" The latter message tells Billy specifi- 
cally what his teacher liked whereas the former statement lacks 
meaningful feedback. As a way of practicing the skill of communi- 
cating with I-statement., start by considering any behavior or 
performance of a student and complete the following: 

1. (Student's nan.e) When you did 

2. It made me feel 

3. Because 

It may become obvious that I-statements are appropriate not only 

in sharing appreciations but also as an effective alternative to yelling, 
scolding, lecturing, and threatening when students do things that 
make us feel sad, annoyed, angry, tense, or disappointed. 

We suggest you think about the use of praise in your classroom, 
and see if you are comfortable offering appreciations and the use of 
I-statements instead of praise. If so, you may try to cut down your 
general use of praise and reserve it for situations that really need it. 
Indiscriminate use of praise not only increases dependency but also 
eventually becomes a meaningless message. 

Other alternatives to verbal praise include nonverbal cues, touch- 
ing, or asking for self-evaluation such as, "Steve, what do you like 
about he way you have been following the social contract?" 

It is important to understand the delicate difference between 
praise as a means to manipulate and as a positive consequence — a 
statement of appreciation for the effort shown by students to follow a 
rule. Positive outcomes that are naturally and logically related to 
positive behavior can be an effective method of classroom manage- 
ment. 

A Case Study 

A school where we recently consulted was experiencing consid- 
erable problems in managing the behavioi of its students in the 
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cafeteria. Their plan for solving this problem illustrates the use of 
consequences as well as the other factors that make for an effective 
social contract. 

A discipline committee at this mid-sized, lower middle class ele- 
mentary school worked on developing a school-wide social contract 
based upon the principles of Three-Dimensional Discipline. The 
committee was comprised of two students, two parent representa- 
tives, one administrator, the school psychologist, two primary level 
teachers, and two intermediate-level teachers. The discipline com- 
mittee identified student cafeteria behavior as the school-wide 
discipline problem that required attention. As a result of their work, 
the following plan was developed: 

Cafeteria Rules 

1. Students will raise their hands and are expected to 
receive the permission of cafeteria supervisors 
before they may leave their seats. 

2. The cafeteria is a place to talk quietly, not to scream, 
whistle, or yell. 

3. Food is for eating, not for throwing. 

4. Fighting is not permitted under any conditions or 
for any reasons. 

5. Each class will have an assigned table in the cafete- 
ria. Students are to clean their area after they have 
finished their eating. 

6. Students are to walk in the cafeteria, not run. 

7. Students may go through the lunch line only once — 
with their class. 

Consequences 

1. Violation of any of the above rules results in a 
mark next to the student's name on a record-keep- 
ing form. (A list of names for each class is provided 
the cafeteria supervisors.) 

2. A student's first infraction will result in a warning. 

3. A student's second infraction will result in a letter 
being sent home to the student's parents by the stu- 
dent's teacher and the school principal. 

4. The third infraction will require a parent-teacher- 
principal conference. The student will not be 
allowed to eat in the cafeteria until this conference 
occurs. 
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5. Each rule infraction requires the student to eat at a 
separate table for the remainder of his lunch period. 

6. For "fighting," each infraction results in immediate 
loss of cafeteria privileges until a parent-teacher- 
principal conference occurs. 

7. The class that receives the fewest violations per week 
gets a banner, which is presented by the principal, 
cafeteria supervisors, or "celebrity" guest at a school- 
wide assembly (two banners — one for primary and 
one for intermediate). 

8. The class with the fewest violations per month is 
rewarded with a class picnic, field trip, or some other 
special outing. 

Before this plan could be implemented, each teacher was 
expected to have a thorough discussion with his class. Following this 
discussion, a test for comprehension was administered to guarantee 
that each student knew what the rules and consequences were. The 
most common game that students who misbehave play is to claim 
that they were unaware of the rules. Since 100 percent is considered 
a passing grade, students who passed the test could no longer claim 
lack of knowledge. 

Class privileges were tied to passing the test, and students who 
didn't pass could retake the test as many times as necessary. 

The list of rules and consequences was posted in the cafeteria 
and each classroom and mailed to parents. While this school's disci- 
pline problems have not been completely eliminated, the cafeteria is 
certainly a more pleasant place than it used to be. 

The success of this program can be attributed to the specificity 
of the rules and consequences; school-wide support for the program, 
and clear guidelines for the teachers, cafeteria supervisors, and stu- 
dents. Each teacher thoroughly discussed the contract with the class, 
administered and scored a uniform test for comprehension, posted 
the Cafeteria Contract in the classroom, monitored the records kept 
by cafeteria supervisors, and consistently implemented consequences. 
The cafeteria supervisors knew how to keep accurate records of stu- 
dent violators and shared this information with teachers. Also of 
significance was the inclusion of positive consequences to reward 
classes which were able to follow the contract. 
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Cafeteria Class Test (Grades 4-6) 

True or 
False 



I- Students are allowed to go through the lunch line as 

many times as they would like. 

2. Students may move from table to table as they like. 

3. Students are allowed to talk quietly. 

4. Anyone can go to the library at lunchtime. 

5. Students will not be allowed to leave their seats without 

permission. 

6. The cafeteria supervisors can't tell you what to do, so you 

may talk back to them. 

7. We are not responsible for cleaning up our own area ir, 

the cafeteria. 

8. Spitballs and throwing food are not allowed in the cafe- 
teria. „ , 

9. Pushing a classmate off a seat is fun, so it is permitted. 

10. Going to the lavatory more than once, except in cases of 

real emergency, is allowed. 
1 1- Quiet games or school work may be done during lunch- 
time. 

12. Our feet belong on the floor and not on other people. 

13. We may climb on the tables and seats at lunchtime. 

14. People caught fighting in the cafeteria automatically have 

to sit at the table set off by itself. 

15. Only your own teacher can tell you what to do in the 



cafeteria. 

16. How do students get permission to leave their seats? 

17. Name 3 cafeteria rules that must be followed by all students. 

18. What happens to students who continue to misbehave in the 
cafeteria? 

19. Is the class that displays the best behavior in the cafeteria rec- 
ognized in any way? 

20. How can I improve my behavior in the cafeteria? 

Conclusion 

Developing effective consequences is an important part of the 
social contract and the prevention dimension. Whatever conse- 
quences you select, you must be willing to implement them 
consistently when rules are broken. Effective consequences are clear 
and specific; they include a wide range of alternative choices; they 
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relate to the rule as directly as possible; and they teach rather than 
punish. 

Consequences, like rules, are not cast in stone when they are 
included in the social contract. They can be eliminated if ineffective 
and others can be added. They can be modified at any point in time 
except wlwn a rule lias just been broken. No consequence should ever be 
changed just before it is given to a student rule breaker. Creative 
consequences can be fun, instructive, and improve classroom com- 
munication between teachv;r and student. 

For the Administrator 

The following is a list of hints for you to help develop effective 
consequences for behavior in your school. 

1. Help your teachers share effective consequences through the 
use of the mimeo sharing process described earlier. Collect 
the best consequences from all the teachers in the school and 
publish them for all teachers to use. You can also organize 
groups of students who graduated from your school to meet 
with teachers to help brain effective consequences. 
Remember to include a good number of students who were 
in your office much of the time for disciplinary reasons. 
These students usually have good ideas about effective con- 
sequences. 

2. Find out from all your teachers how they plan to include your 
presence as a consequence. If you are to play a part in any 
consequence, make sure that you and your teachers agree 
with just what your role will be. Do not agree to any role with 
which you are not comfortable. If you cannot support a con- 
sequence, tell the teacher about this before you actually 
become involved. Our general principle is that if a teacher 
refers a child to you, then you can chose to do what you feel 
is acceptable to solve the problem. However, you should have 
a clear, specific range of procedures that are known to the 
teacher and the students before you receive a referral. It is 
most important that you inform you. teacher of your action 
shortly after the student is returned to the classroom. 

3. Recognize that a teacher s referral is usually an expression of 
frustration. It is necessary for you to be a good active listener 
for your teachers, even when you receive referrals that you 
believe are unwarranted. We have found that many teachers 
want their administrator to be "tough" with students when 
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they are referred to your office. You loom as an alternative 
for many who would really like to open their window and 
drop the student from the third floor. When you talk with 
the student and send him back to class, some teauiers view 
this as being "soft" and "ineffective." It is therefore essential 
that you understand the frustration that teachers experience 
in response to disruptive student behavior. They need to 
know that you understand, that they will have your support, 
and that you also have limits just as they do, which will not 
always make it possible for you to do as they wish. A /eferral 
to the principal is more often an emotional rather than a 
rational response. Act accordingly. 

4. Elicit a plan of action from the referred student. After it is 
clear to you as to what happened that led to the referral, be 
sure to have the student write up what he intends to do the 
next time a similar situation presents itself in the classroom 
that will prevent trouble from occurring. Share this plan with 
the teacher and, if possible, include the student in this pro- 
cess. 

5. When students are referred to you, it is important to encour- 
age the teacher and student to solve their own problems. Act 
as a resource or facilitator to help each party develop the 
plans stated above. It is not helpful to rescue either the 
teacher or the student. Let them do their own work. On the 
other hand, you can be very helpful by allowing the teacher 
to remove a student who can no longer safely remain in class. 
If a student will not allow a teacher to teach or other students 
to learn, then that student should be removed from class until 
he is willing to cooperate. 

6. Don't force teachers to use consequences that don't fit their 
personality or teaching situation. When teachers use conse- 
quences they do not believe in, they appear insincere and 
give the students a double message. Students become con- 
fused and begin to see the teacher as hypocritical. It is better 
to help the teacher find consequences that you both agree are 
acceptable. 

7. Develop a "Consequence Bank." Record consequences used 
by different teachers, along with a brief statement regarding 
when and who they are effective with. Share the list with any 
teacher who needs to find additional consequences. 
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8. Set the tone for responsibility by modeling behaviors with 
teachers that focus on locus of control. Encourage teachers to 
solve their own problems if they are able to do so. Do not ask 
them to do what is impossible for them with the time and 
resources they have available. Assist them when they truly 
need it, and provide resources that can help them solve their 
own problems. Meet regularly to discuss their needs and to 
find ways to meet them. 

9. Use the criteria listed in this chapter to check the interven- 
tions that your teachers are using. Provide the training and 
support needed to change punishments into consequences. 

Endnotes 

'R. Cimun. -Arc Your Sludcms Addicted 10 Praise?" Instructor. (Ocl. 1980). 61-62. 

*J. ilrtipln. Teacher Praise. A Functional Anal>sis. Hn trw vj Mmatumat firsranh (Spiing IJ81). 5-32. 
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Once your social contract is established, your students should 
understand the classroom principles, rules, and consequences. 
When a rule is broken, all you have to do is choose the most 
effective consequence and that should take care of the misbe- 
havior. If this sounds too simple to be true, it is. The way the 
consequence is implemented is as important, if not more so, than the 
consequence itself. Fr* example, imagine a teacher grabbing a stu- 
dent by the collar, holding him against the wall, and shouting in his 
face, "I don't want you to talk our of turn in class ever again. Do you 
understand me, you little brat? This is your reminder!" The teacher 
did enforce a consequence, but the method was brutal. 

Many factors influence the success of a social contract: the teach- 
er's attitude toward rule violations, the consistency of enforcement, 
the ability of the teacher to choose the best consequence, the ability 
of students to develop their own consequences, the style of conse- 
quence implementation, what happens when more than one student 
is acting out, and what the teacher does when a student refuses to 
accept ? consequence. In this chapter we will explore each of these 
factors in depth. 
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Teacher Attitude 



Most misbehavior is not directed at the teacher. When teachers 
personalize rule violations, they may fight unnecessary battles and 
escalate a simple rule violation into a major confrontation. It i* not 
necessary to make the rule violator an example for the rest of the 
class. Teachers certainly have a right to teach, and all students have 
the right to learn, but children also have a right to make mistakes 
and to behave in ways that are developmentally appropriate for them. 
Sometimes the demand for children to behave in a certain way is 
biologically and emotionally unnatural. When a rule is broken, inter- 
pret the incident as an opportunity for that child to see the effects of 
his behavior and that he is capable of other choices. 

We do not suggest that teachers should encourage students to 
break rules. We find that through the social contract process, with 
all the limits clearly spelled out and a strong component of student 
decision making, teachers can minimize the occasions when students 
break rules. View contract violations as an opportunity for generating 
positive interaction and communication with your students rather 
than as a personal affront to your authority. 

Nine Principles for Consequence Implementation 

Once a rule is broken, there are nine principles that will help 
you convert the situation into a growth experience for you and your 
students. 

1. Always Implement a Consequence: Be Consistent 

In the previous chapter we discussed at length the importance 
of developing consequences that are not punishments and that offer 
alternatives for each rule violation. Once a rule has been broken, 
choose the best consequence for the situation and implement it. Your 
students will learn that there is an order and predictability in your 
classroom, and that you will honor your contract and expect them to 
do the same. 

2. Simply State the Rule and Consequence 

By remembering that the student who broke the rule was not 
out to get you, you will minimize your need to punish. Lecturing 
about why the rule is important, scolding and making the student 
feel guilty, and other forms of retaliation are unnecessary. They only 
escalate the problem by generating angry and hostile feelings in your 
students. All that is necessary in most cases is to simply and gently 
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state the rule and the consequence: "Johnny, the rule in this class is 
that there is no talking when other students are talking. The conse- 
quence is that you will be silent for five minutes" The best time to 
explain the importance of the rule is when it is developed with the 
social contract, not immediately after it is broken. Explanations right 
after a rule is broken are viewed as lectures, and students generally 
don't listen to them. 

We often forget to be concise because we want to make sure our 
students have the same understanding we do. Long explanations do 
not help the students understand better, especially right after a rule 
violation. If the student needs help following the rules, provide 
instruction after school or when you can both be alone, and demon- 
strate how to follow them. Then have the student practice the correct 
behavior. This is far more effective than long lectures. 

3. Be as Physically Close to the Student as Possible When You 
Implement a Consequence: Use the Power of Proximity 

The closer you are to a student when you calmly explain the rule 
and consequence, the more effective you will be. We recommend that 
for junior and senior high school students, you calmly go as close as 
conversation distance, which is about arm's length away, then move 
one step closer. This is a safe yet powerful distance for delivering 
your message. With younger children, you can move even closer, 
looking directly into the student's eyes as you state the rule and 
consequence. 

4. Make Direct Eye Contact When You Deliver a Consequence 

As you repeat the rule and consequence, look directly at the 
student and capture his eyes with yours. A gentle hand on the shoul- 
der is an effective adjunct to eye contact. After you have finished 
delivering your message, maintain eye contact for a second or two 
and continue to maintain it as you slowly move away. Continue with 
your lesson. 

If a student refuses eye contact, maintain your attempt for about 
a minute. It is difficult for a student to continue to ignore you. Once 
the student looks at you, lock your eyes and deliver the consequence. 
Don't fight the student more than a minute. If the student won't look, 
say the message softly without eye contact and walk away. Later you 
might want to talk with the student to see if he has a problem making 
eye contact. 
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Some cultures view eye contact as a sign of disrespect. In some 
Native American, Asian, and European cultures, for example, chil- 
dren do not look at adults in the eye. Be aware of cultural differences 
and don't force a student to behave in a way that is not comfortable 
for him. 

5. Use a Soft Voice 

Generally, the closer you are to the student and the softer your 
voice, the more impact you will make. In our workshops, we try the 
following experiment to demonstrate this principle. We ask a teachei 
to stand about 20 feet away from the experimenter. The experimenter 
shouts a consequence from that distance, then moves three steps 
closer and delivers the same consequence using a softer voice. This 
sequence is repeated until the experimentei is about conversational 
distance using conversation loudness. Then the experimenter goes 
one step closer and delivers the message in a tone that is barely louder 
than a whisper. Once the experiment is completed, the teacher is 
asked which consequence would be the most effective in stopping a 
misbehavior. Invariably, the closer, soft consequence is selected as the 
most effective. We suggest that you try this experiment for yourself 
with a colleague or friend. Be sure your comments are clear and 
slowly paced. Try being both the sender and the receiver of the 
consequence. In essence you want to deliver a consequence in a soft, 
well-modulated lone that is convincing without being intimidating. 

With practice, you can deliver a message so that only the student 
hears it. This ensures privacy and maintains the dignity of the 
student. 

6. Catch a Student Being Good 

About every 15 to 20 minutes (2 or 3 times in a secondary class), 
catch a student being good. Using the same technique described 
above, speak softly so no other student can hear. Tell the student you 
like the way he is paying attention, or that he did a nice job on his 
homework because it was very detailed, oi that the questions he is 
asking in class are very thought provoking. (See the discussion in 
Chapter 5 before using this praise.) 

This strategy helps ensure the students' privacy because other 
students will never know if your private discussion was positive feed- 
back or giving a consequence. The student might make the 
conversation public, but then it becomes his responsibility to deal 
with the loss of privacy. 
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7. Don't Embarrass the Student in Front of His Peers 

One cf the most significant reasons for using a soft voice and 
being in close proximity is that it is important to avoid power strug- 
gles that emerge when a student needs to save face with peers. Public 
displays of consequence implementation embarrass the student and 
often make it difficult for the student to hear the message. Privacy is 
always helpful in implementing consequences. Remember, your goal 
is to keep leaching, and you need to minimize words or gestures to 
get the message across without worsening the situation. Preventing 
the rule breaker from public embarrassment will give all of the other 
students in class the message that their right to privacy will be main- 
tained, that their integrity will be preserved, and that they are 
expected to behave in class. 

8. Be Firm Anger Free when Giving Your Consequence 

We have seen teachers who give consequences as if they are sorry 
that they have to give them. These teachers are telling then students 
that they fear them, and the students learn quickly that this teacher 
is easily intimidated. Often this kind of delivery ends with the teacher 
asking the student to stop or a consequence will be delivered later. 
For example, "Oh, Johnny, please stop talking, okay.' Pkase, because, 
uh, if you don't, I will have to ask you to stay after school with me. 
Now please, won't you just be a bit more cooperative? Okay, then?" 

This is an extreme example, but when the tone of voice and the 
body posture of the teacher reinforce a verbal apology, the message 
is loud and clear that this teacher is not serious and can be intimidated 
by the students. 

On the other hand, an overly aggressive delivery can create 
hostility, resentment, and fear. These are not emotions that lend 
themselves to setting up a growth producing interchange. Imagine 
a teacher pointing his index finger at a student and shouting in a 
loud voice, "Johnny, this is the third time today you have gotten out 
of your seat. Now I'll see you after school, buddy\" We find that the 
most effective delivery is neutral and devoid of either fear or hostility 
from the teacher. It is delivered assertively. Words are spoken slowly, 
and the teacher presents himself with assurance and confidence. The 
teacher demonstrates seriousness, caring, and support to the student. 

9. Do Not Accept Excuses, Bargaining, or Whining 

If you are sure that the rule was broken, implement the conse- 
quence as directly and expeditiously as possible. If the student makes 
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excuses, simply repeat the rule and consequence, calmly and softly, 
until he stops. 

Teacher: Roger, the rule in this class is that only one person may 
speak at a time. The consequence is five minutes of no 
talking. 

Roger: But it wasn't my fault; Susie started it first. 

Teacher: The rule in this classroom is that only one person may speak 
at a time. The consequence is five minutes of no talking. 
(Teacher backs away maintaining eye control.) Now class, 
who can tell me what the square root of 16 is? 

If the student tries to bargain with you, by promising never to 
do it again, or by offering you something else, it is better to ignore 
the offer and simply state the rule and consequence again. Or you 
can acknowledge the offer, and then restate the rule and consequence. 

Teacher: Sally, the rule in this classroom is that people are not for 
hitting. Your consequence is to come ; n after school and I 
will help you practice other ways of expressing your anger. 

Sally: If I don t have to stay after school tonight, I promise I will 
never hit again, please. 

Teacher: You promise never to hit again, and I'm glad. But this time, 
you hit Judy and the rule in this classroom is that people 
are not for hitting. To help you keep your promise, your 
consequence is to come in after school and learn some ways 
to express your anger besides hitting. 

Younger students might whine when given a consequence. We 
allow students to whine as long as they want but not in a way that 
disturbs the class. Ask the whiner to go to your time-out area where 
he can whine until he has it out of his system. Most students can only 
whine for about five minutes, usually less if there is no reinforcement. 
Older students might challenge your tenacity, and you need to remaui 
calm and firm to this challenge. 

Don't Be a Victim 

Often, the way we communicate nonverbally is a more powerful 
message than our words. Your students read the way you walk around 
the classroom every day, and the message you communicate reveals 
how much they can affect your behavior. The following was con- 
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densed from a news story that appeared in the Boston Globe, January 
20, 1981. 

It's not your age. 
It's not your sex. 

It's not even the mere fact of walking alone in a high- 
crime area that appears to make some people more "mugg- 
able" than others. 

It's the way you walk, according to research by a New 
York marketing professor and a group of dance analysts, 
that sends out easy-to-assault or hard-to-assault cues to 
potential assailants. 

Hofstra University marketing and communications 
professor Betty Grayson became interested in the fact that 
some police officers and many imprisoned criminals seemed 
able to tell at a glance which potential victims would offer 
the least resistance to attack. 

Were the cops and muggers just using some kind of 
intuition? Or were there specific behavioral cues — which no 
one seemed able to specify — to which they were respond- 
ing? 

Grayson began her study by using a fixed, hidden 
videotape camera to take frontal shots as people walked 
along the street. She kept the camera on each subject for 
about seven seconds, the length of time, she figured, it 
would take a mugger to size up a victim. 

She and three assistants sorted the subjects into four 
categories of 20 people each: young women (under 35); 
young men (under 35); older women (over 45); and older 
men (over 45). Armed with the videotapes, Grayson then 
talked to inmates at the Rahway, N.J., prison who helped 
her create a scale of "muggability" — or as she puts it, like- 
lihood of assault. 

For methodological reasons, Grayson needed two sets 
of inmates, the first to view the tapes and help her create a 
rating scale — in the criminals' own words — of "muggabil- 
ity," and the second group to rate the videotaped subjects 
on that scale. 

Grayson first showed the tapes to about 60 inmates. She 
audiotaped their comments and listed the main reactions 
on the blackboard. She then asked the inmates to rank their 
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responses in order, which ranged from, "Most assa* .table, 
a very easy rip-off," to "Would avoid it, too big a situation, 
too heavy" 

With this 1 to 10 "muggability" scaie, Grayson then 
asked a second group of 53 prisoners — all convicted oi vio- 
lent assaults on strangers — to rate the 60 videotaped 
subjects on their potential "muggability" 

Whenever more than half the prisoners agreed that a 
potential victim fell into the first three most-easy-to-mug 
categories, Grayson put the videotape into a special cate- 
gory, which ultimately contained 20 people, male and 
female, young and old. 

With the help of Jody Zacharias, executive director of 
the Laban Institute of Movement Studies, Grayson analyzed 
the way these 20 people walked. The researchers used a 
movement-analysis technique created by an Austro-Hun- 
garian dancer-choreographer, Rudolf Laban, born in 1879. 

Upon analysis, the 20 most muggable people turned 
out to have a number of distinctive movements, five of 
which, Grayson says, were apparently crucial in signaling 
vulnerability. 

The most muggable people tended to take strides that 
were of unusual length, either too short or too long. Instead 
of walking heel to toe, they walked flatfooted. Instead of 
swinging their left arm while striding with their right foot, 
they moved their left arm and left foot, then right arm and 
right foot together. Instead of the usual figure-eight like 
sway of upper body and lower body, the most muggable 
people seemed to move their torsos at cross purposes to the 
bottom half of their bodies. 

By isolating the movements that seem to trigger 
"muggability," the researchers say, people, especially victims 
of multiple assaults, may be taught how to move without 
signaling vulnerability. 1 

Teachers, like the walkers described in this article, can commu- 
nicate muggability and non-muggability. In the classroom, this 
means that an assertive gait and gestures communicate confidence, 
control, and positive feelings of esteem. When you carry yourself in 
this manner, you are telling your students that you feel good about 
yourself and feel good about being in your classroom. If you are not 
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sure about what your body language is communicating to your stu- 
dents, have yourself videotaped for a 20-minute teaching segment. 
(If your school system does not have the equipment, you can usually 
work out an arrangement with the teaching department at your local 
school of education.) 

Watch your tape and see how you walk, how you gesture, and 
what messages you send to your students. If you feel that your non- 
verbal cues are communicating muggability, change slowly. Being 
comfortable with yourself will help you feel comfortable with your 
walk. Practice breathing and muscle relaxation as described in Chap- 
ter 3. Books on assertiveness training may also be used. 

Once you have learned to relax, let your walk flow naturally 
from a relaxed, confident position. Practice walking in this relaxed 
way in your classroom when no one else is present. Imagine yourself 
teaching, interacting with students, implementing consequences. Feel 
yourself in charge of your classroom. Feel the power of being in 
control. It is a power you demonstrate through relaxed confidence, 
not force. It might be helpful to work with a colleague who wants to 
practice the same skill. You can observe each other teaching and give 
each other feedback to see if you have transferred the skills from 
practice to real teaching situations. 



One of the most troublesome problems that teachers face is "the 
power struggle." The typical power struggle occurs when the teacher 
implements a consequence and a student refuses to comply. The cycle 
continues when the teacher, in a more adamant tone, demands that 
the student comply and the student once again refuses or makes a 
wisecrack. The following example is a typical beginning for a power 
struggle. 

Teacher: Bill, the rule in this classroom is to do your own work. Your 
consequence is to learn how to do your own work after school 
under my supervision. 

Bill: (In front of whole class) I'm not coming, I have a job to do 
after school. 

Teaclier: (Upset md wanting to show class who is in charge) Yes, you 
will! Be nere at three o'clock, understand? 

Bill, (needing to save face in front of his peers) I won't be here 
at three o'clock, and you can't make me. 
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Teaclier: (Now the pressure is really on. He feels he must win) You 
will be here or else. 

Bill: (Aware that the whole class is watching him) I won't be here 
and that's final. 

By the time teacher and Bill reach this point, they have both 
risked their pride on the outcome of this power struggle in front of 
an audience of students. The stakes are high, and although neither 
wants to lose, it is impossible for either to win. If the teacher forces 
Bill to come after school, Bill will make the teacher pay later. If Bill 
doesn't come, the teacher will feel ridiculed and will punish Bill later. 

Jeffrey Z. Rubin's article in Psydwbgy Today describes an activity 
that shows how a power struggle can become a trap. 

The psychological principles of self-entrapment are very 
similar to those that con arris's employ to ensnare others. 

One devilishly simple and effective example of entrap- 
ment is a game known as the Dollar Auction, invented about 
10 years ago by Martin Shubik, an economist at Yale. As his 
proving ground, Shubik allegedly used the Yale University 
cocktail-party circuit. Anyone can make some money — but 
perhaps lose some friends — by trying it out at a party. 

Take a dollar b?II from your pocket and announce that 
you will auction it off to the highest bidder. People will be 
invited to call out bids in multiples of five cents until no 
further bidding occurs, at which point the highest bidder 
will pay the amount and win the dollar. The only feature 
that distinguishes this auction from traditional auctions, you 
point out, is the rule that the second-highest bidder will also 
be asked to pay the amount bid, although he or she will 
obviously not win the dollar. For example, Susan has bid 30 
cents and Bill has bid 25 cents; if the bidding stops at this 
point, you will pay Susan 70 cents ($1 minus the amount she 
bid) and Bill, the second-highest bidder, will have to pay you 
25 cents. The auction ends when one minute has elapsed 
without any additional bidding. . . . 

Several researchers have had people play the Dollar 
Auction game under controlled laboratory conditions and 
have found that the participants typically end up bidding 
far in excess of the $1 prize at stake, sometimes paying as 
much as $5 or $6 for a dollar bill. The interesting question 
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is, of course, why? What motivates people to bid initially 
and to persist in a self-defeating course of action? 

Thanks primarily to the extensive research of Allan 
Tegar, a social psychologist at Boston University, the ques- 
tion has been answered. Teger found that when Dollar 
Auction participants were asked to give reasons for their 
bidding, their responses fell into one of two major motiva- 
tional categories; economic and interpersonal. Economic 
motives include a desire to win the dollar, a desire to regain 
losses, and a desire to avoid losing more money. Interper- 
sonal motives include a desire to save face, a desire to prove 
one is the best player, and a desire to punish the other 
person. 

Economic motives appear to predominate in the early 

stages of the Dollar Auction As the bidding approaches 

$1 — or when the amount invested equals the objective worth 
of the prize— the tension rises. At this stage Teger has 
found, the participants experience intense inner conflict, as 
measured by physiological measures of anxiety and nerv- 
ousness; about half of them then quit the game. 

People who remain in the auction past the $1 bid, how- 
ever, typically stick with it to the bitter end— until they have 
exhausted their resources or their adversary has quit. Inter- 
personal motives come to the fore when the bid exceeds the 
objective value of the prize. Even though both players know 
they are sure to lose, each may go out of his or her way to 
punish the other, making sure that the other person loses 
even more, and each may become increasingly concerned 
about looking foolish by yielding to the adversary's aggres- 
sion. Teger found that this mutual concern occasionally 
leads bidders to a cooperative solution to the problem of how 
to quit without losing face: a bid of $1 by one player, if 
followed by a quick final raise to $2 by the second, allows 
the first person to quit in the knowledge that both have lost 
equally. 2 

We have used the Dollar Auction gamfe in our workshops to show 
how difficult it is to get out of a power struggle. We have slightly 
modified the auction, using a $20 bill instead of a $1 bill and starting 
the bidding at $10. We also go up in 50 cent increments. When the 
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bidding escalates to between $25 and $30, we stop and talk about 
power struggles. 

Generally there are only two ways out of the Dollar Auction trap. 
The first is for both remaining players to stop at $20 and $20.50 
respectively. Then they can share their losses and gains together so 
that each loses a net of $10.25. The second is for one player to stop 
and accept his loss (losing $20 is better than losing $40). These two 
options are the basis for stopping all power struggles in the class- 
room. 

1. Be Aware of How Power Struggles Can Entrap You 

Commit yourself to avoiding power struggles, even if it means 
initially backing down. Remember that continuation of a power strug- 
gle makes you look foolish and out of control. You must be prepared 
to see long-term victory (a cooperative, positive classroom climate) 
as more important than short-term winning. By victory we mean 
changing a potentially negative situation into an opportunity for 
positive communication and mutual trust. 

2. Take Care of Yourself Emotionally 

We have stated time and time again that it is critical for you not 
to carry anger, resentment, and other hostile feelings once a discipline 
situation is over. If you are angry with a student from an incident 
that happened the day before, you might enter a power struggle just 
to flex your muscles and show who is boss. Don't! Start fresh each 
day. 

3. Ignore Students' Initiating Power Struggles 

When a student tries to engage you in a power struggle, back 
off and ignore his attempt. Often, by simply ignoring the student's 
"hook," the power struggle is over before it starts. 

Teaclier: (Walks slowly over to Ralph.) Ralph, the rule in this class- 
room is that people are not for hitting. The consequence is 
for you to stay after school today and practice other ways of 
showing your anger. 

Ralph: It wasn't my fault and you can't make me come after school. 

Teacher: (Maintains eye contact with Ralph for a few seconds and 
returns to the front of the room) Now class, who can tell me 
who was the only president to resign from office? 
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In this example, the teacher listened to Ralph's protest but did 
not acknowledge it in any way. If the teacher has said, "Yes, you will 
have to stay after school!", Ralph would have had to show the teacher 
and all of the other students in class that he was not going to show 
up. By ignoring the hook, the teacher has opened the door for Ralph 
to comply with the consequence. Before the class was over for the 
day, the teacher waited by the door and said privately in a calm, yet 
firm, voice, "Ralph, I expect to see you here after school!" 

4. Acknowledge the Student's Feelings 

In the above example, the teacher simply ignored the hook put 
out by the student. If the student had persisted, or if the teacher 
preferred to interact more directly to the hooking statement, he might 
have acknowledged the student's feelings by active listening and 
reflection. 

Teaclwr: (Walks slowly over to Ralph.) Ralph, the rule in this class- 
room is that people are not for hitting. The consequence is 
for you to come after school today and learn some other ways 
to express your anger. 

Ralph: It wasn't my fault, and I am not coming back after school. 

Teactwr: (Slowly begins to walk back to resume teaching position.) 

Ralph: I said I'm not coming back after school. 

Teacher: (Returns to close proximity to Ralph.) Ralph, I can see that 
you are upset and angry, and that you feel that the hitting 
wasn't your fault. I understand how you might feel. How- 
ever, this is not the time to discuss it, so let's get back to our 
lesson, and we can discuss our problem later. 

By accepting that the problem was theirs and not only the stu- 
dent's, and by indicating that he understood Ralph's feelings, the 
teacher in this example prevented what might have escalated into a 
classic power struggle. 

Becoming an active listener requires skill and practice. You must 
be able to step inside the student's experience and develop a sense 
for the feelings that are motivating the student's obnoxious behavior. 
Many troubling situations can be defused by listening with empathy 
to a student. Active listening means that you must make an educated 
guess about what a student is feeling and you then paraphrase these 
feelings by restating them to the student. 
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Louis, a student who demonstrated his power by loudly accusing 
Mr. Neilson of running a boring class, was sent to the office for such 
disruptive behavior. Mr. Neilson feared losing control of the class and 
felt a need to assert his power. Sending to the office was his solution, 
and it was effective in removing the source of the problem, except 
Louis was always back for more the next day. One day, after Mr. 
Neilson had learned how to actively listen, Louis did his thing. But 
instead of using the standard threat of classroom exclusion Mr. Neil- 
sen approached Louis as he continued hk lesson and quietly said, 
"Louis this class is probably the most boring, awful class you have to 
attend. It must be a real drag for you to be here. You probably wish 
you could be doing something else, and after class today, if you would 
like, I would be willing to discuss with you some ideas that you might 
have about how you could enjoy this class more." After this> exchange, 
Mr. Neiison immediately returned to the day's lesson, and after the 
class, the two began a constructive process of discovering what Louis 
needed to be less disruptive. 

5. Privately Acknowledge Power Struggles 

Tell the student directly that a power struggle is developing and 
you want to stop it. Often, you can defuse a potential power struggle 
by pointing it out to the student. 

Teaclier: Sally, the rule in this classroom is that only one person may 
speak at a time. You have chosen five minutes in Siberia 
(time-out area). 

Sally: I was just asking what the homework was. It's not fair. I can 
speak if I want to. 

Teacher: Sally, it seems that we both can't win. You want me to know 
that you can talk if you want to, and I want you not to talk 
for five minutes to help you learn to follow the rule. I think 
that if we both try to prove who is the winner, neither one 
of us would like that very much, and in the end we would 
both lose. Let's calm down and talk about it later when 
neither one of us feels as angry as we do now. 

In this example, the teacher explained to Sally what might hap- 
pen if they each escalated the situation and suggested they discuss it 
later. This effectively ended the need on the part of the student to 
show her power, and in the end, both the teacher and student won. 
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6. Do Not Try to Embarrass Students into Submission 

Keep all communication private between you and the student. 
Do not embarrass the student in front of his peers. Power struggles 
are created when two parties need to win. The stakes are always 
increased when the struggle is publicly displayed. The teacher feels a 
need to show the other students who is boss, and the student needs 
to show the other students that he is not intimidated by the teacher. 
Often, both teacher and student make statements when others are 
present that they are both sorry for later but are locked into with no 
way out. If you can keep most of your communication private, you 
eliminate much of the need for you and the student to save face. 

If you find yourself already into a power struggle, find a way 
out. If there is no escape, the escalation will continue until both sides 
are hurt, regardless of the final outcome. Even if the student wants 
to stop, it is very difficult to do so; the teacher is responsible for 
stopping the struggle. Finding an out might simply be stopping and 
shaking the student's hand, saying, "Wow, we almost got into a real 
argument. Let's both calm down and discuss it later. I didn't mean 
to let this get so out of hand. How about you?" 

We feel that stopping a power struggle before it starts is a 
strength, not weakness, but follow-up is critical. If the student still 
refuses the consequence, then it is critical that you not allow him 
back into your class until he has accepted the consequence. One rule 
you can include in your social contract is, "Students who do not accept 
a consequence will not be permitted to stay in class until they have 
done so." You need to check with your principal or vice principal to 
let them know that you intend to have this policy. Most principals will 
cooperate with your request and set up a system for out-of-school 
suspension, in-school suspension, or some other short-term arrange- 
ment. When you explain your need for this policy, make it clear that 
you will not abuse it by asking for suspensions from your class unless 
it is absolutely necessary for you to maintain control. You might also 
ask what you can do for your principal to help him make your new 
policy work from his perspective. We have found that the vast major- 
ity of principals are thrilled when a teacher provides any sensible 
discipline program to them, and most will be supportive. 

In the example cited earlier, if Ralph had not come in after 
school, then he would have been met by the principal or vice principal 
before school the next day and informed that he could not return to 
Mr. X's class until he honored the consequence. Furthermore, Ralph 
is responsible for all of the work missed during his absence. It is now 
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Ralph's choice to accept the consequence and return to class or wait 
it out. Most students will accept the consequence and end the matter 
quickly. By not publicly flexing his power, the teacher has shown the 
other students that he will not embarrass them or allow them to hook 
him into a power based game. He has quietly and confidently taken 
charge. When Ralph did not appear in class the next day, all of the 
students wondered where he was. Ralph's absence made a strong 
statement of the authority of the teacher, one which was much 
stronger than if he had tried to win a verbal argument with Ralph 
in class. 

If a student is temporarily suspended from your classroom, pri- 
vately "welcome him home" when he returns. When students arc 
suspended, they arc uncertain of how the teacher and other students 
feel about them. It is not uncommon for them to feel stupid, resented, 
or outcast. Greet the student at the door and privately say something 
like, Tm glad you're back. I know we had a problem yesterday, but 
now we solved it. It's over for me. I hopc it is for you, also. Let's start 
off fresh and have a good class together." 

There is one other strategy that is helpful for avoiding power 
struggles. We find that if you can identify students who arc prone to 
engage in a power struggle, you can develop a mutual plan to deal 
with the problem through prevention. Meet with the student at a time 
when you can both be alone and when you have no problem between 
you. Tell the student that you know he sometimes has a problem 
accepting a consequence. Ask what you can do when this happens to 
make it easier for the student to accept it. Such students usually want 
the teacher to be less public and arc often willing to accept a nonver- 
bal cue, such as a head nod, so that he will know, but the other 
students will not. Brainstorm three or four strategics together that 
help both of you avoid power struggles in the future. When you must 
implement a consequence with the student, be sure to follow your 
agreed upon guidelines. 

How to Implement Consequences when More than 
One Student Is Acting Out 

So far in this chapter we have focused on situations in which the 
teacher has dealt with a single student who has violated the social 
contract. Sometimes you may be faced with three or four students 
who arc acting out at the same imc. The better you know the dynam- 
ics of your class, the more effective you will be in handling this type 
of situation. 
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The first step is to pick the one student in the acting-out group 
who is the one the other students respect the most, fear the most, or 
are amused by the most. Stop the misbehavior with this student first. 
Often that is enough to stop it for everyone else. If you have two 
opinion makers acting out at the same time, pick the more prominent 
one first, and stop the misbehavior with him; then go over to the 
second one and repeat the same process. 

Occasionally, you can effectively deal with a whole group. The 
best time to do this is when they are in close proximity with each 
other, perhaps working together at a table. Walk over to the group 
slowly and calmly. Make eye contact with each student before you 
speak. Then state the rule and consequence scanning the entire 
group slowly with your eyes. Maintain eye contact. When you are 
finished, scan the group one more time with your eyes to make sure 
they know you mean business. 

Usually, it is not effective to yell at the class as a whole. This only 
leads to more confusion and noise. If you continue to have problems 
with groups of students, it might be worth your while to have a class 
meeting and see if you and your students can think of any strategics 
for minimizing the problem. 

When several s'udents in a class are acting out, it becomes nec- 
essary for you to acknowledge a mismatch between the needs of your 
students and what you are doing or not doing. Sometimes a solution 
is as simple as walking about the whole room as you present a lesson 
to keep in close occasional proximity with all students. At other times 
you may need to substantially modify your curriculum or method of 
presentation for change to occur. When you are confronted with a 
large-group classroom discipline problem, you must maintain an atti- 
tude of calm, a security about yourself, and a willingness to explore 
change. 

For the Administrator 

Teachers and administrators need to take direct action when 
rules are broken. The best action is to choose the most effective 
consequence from the range of pre-established consequences related 
to the broken rule. When a rule is broken, it is not the time for 
lectures, scolding, bargaining, accepting excuses, moralizing, or 
making a public displa) of the student. You can be a role model for 
effective consequence implementation in working with both students 
and teachers. You may also demonstrate effective consequence imple- 
mentation at a faculty meetLig, or preferably at smaller group 
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meetings such as a support group so that teachers will be less inhib- 
ited to ask questions and try role playing themselves. 

When you observe your teachers in the classroom, you can use 
the list of nine principles for effective action as a feedback instrument. 
As with any observation, it is important that you share your plan with 
the teacher before the observation and receive agreement that this 
type of feedback will be helpful. If a teacher is not interested in using 
the list for feedback, it will not help to do so anyway. Remember that 
your goal in using the principles is to improve discipline not to collect 
information for a formal evaluation* 

Help teachers learn how to handle most of their own discipline 
problems. Sending students to the othec not only burdens you and 
your office staff, it weakens the teachers leadership. Most infractions 
can be handled in the classroom if they do not escalate into power 
struggles. Once they escalate, the teacher usually has no recourse but 
to kick the student out of the room. Many of the problems sent to you 
might have been solved by the teacher if not allowed to escalate. 

Teachers need to know that the administration will support them 
if a student fails to accept a consequence. Honor the "insubordination 
rule" for those teachers who need it. At the same time, set up a policy 
that gives students a chance to cool off and think before they arc 
labeled insubordinate. You might use a form of this simple model: 

1. Teacher gives a consequence. 

2. Student refuses, insults teacher, makes a scene in class, or 
tries to hook the teacher into a power struggle. 

3. The teacher uses a de-escalation strategy, such as: 

• Active listening 

• Ignoring attempt by student to fight 

• Speaking with student later 

• Giving student time out (providing a chance for the 
student to cool down) 

4. Teacher gives student time to think about whether or not to 
accept the consequence without pressure or threat. The stu- 
dent already knows about the insubordination rule and the 
consequence. 

5. If student still chooses not to accept the consequence, admin- 
istration intervenes. The insubordination rule goes into 
effect. 

6. Administrator meets with teacher later to discuss steps 3 and 
4. If the teacher omitted them, provide coaching to help them 
learn how to include steps 3 and 4 in the future. If they were 
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included, see if the teacher's skill in using them can be 
improved. In either case, remember that teachers' main 
gripes about administration are lack of support with disci- 
pline. Coach without reprimanding. Defusing power 
struggles is not easy. Emotions run high, and the teacher may 
not have developed the strength to back away. Teachers need 
to have their dignity maintained before they can learn to 
maintain the dignity of their students. 
You can use the Dollar Auction technique described earlier to 
introduce the topic of a power struggle. Once the auction is complete, 
discuss how various faculty handle a power struggle once they are in 
it, and what they do to stop getting caught in the first place. 

When you see a power struggle between a student and teacher, 
you can serve as a "fact-finder" or "mediator" to help bring an end 
to a dispute. Recognize that power struggles are caused by two peo- 
ple having a different set of "wants" with each believing that the 
Ochcr is unwilling to compromise. Try to get the student and the 
teacher to identify their demands to each other, and then try to solicit 
a commitment from each to do one thing for the other. It is sometimes 
helpful to serve as a third person in helping to resolve such disputes. 

Endnotes 

'ju<l\ Fore nun. "Hou Muggablc Arc You? Clue is Your Walk.' Boston G/o6<.Januar\ 20. 1981. 
*J. Rubin. 'The Psychology of Entrapment." PsKkology Today. March 1981, 58-59. 
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Discipline with dignity means dignity for the teacher as well as 
for the students. Unfortunately, dealing with disruptive stu- 
dents is a major source of stress confronted by teachers. 
Classroom management is improved when you remain confi- 
dent, secure, and cool in the face of unruly behavior. In order to do 
this, you must have a variety of strategies that you can use to reduce 
the tension created by disruptive students. Throughout this book we 
will remind you to take good emotional care of yourself. This chapter 
offers several options to help you express your feelings, release ten- 
sion, and experience a new level of inner calm. 

During the last few years, the issue of teacher stress and burnout 
has received increasing attention. As Hendrickson points out,' a 
burned-out teacher is losing, or has lost, the energy and enthusiasm 
needed to teach children. Little if any joy remains in the teaching 
process. Coming to work becomes an unpleasant chore, and excite- 
ment focuses around how many days, hours, and minutes are left 
until Friday or the next vacation. The symptoms of burnout include 
physical, social, and emotional maladies such as headaches, exhaus- 
tion, sleeplessness, ulcers, frequent colds, chronic back pain, loss of 
appetite, depression, frustration, irritability, low morale, feelings of 
inadequacy, absenteeism, boredom, outbursts of anger, apathy, anx- 
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iety, and lack of concern for self and others as well as a loss of pride 
in the job. 

While there are many factors that drain the energy reserves of 
the contemporary classroom teacher, there is no doubt that the lead- 
ing cause of teacher burnout is the tiring and exhausting effects of 
disruptive student behavior. The National Education Association 
(NEA) cites a number of reasons for teacher burnout, but the big one 
is the pervasive sense that teachers have lost effective control of their 
classroom. Many teachers are faced with the daily reality of going to 
work and being uncertain of their own safety. The problems of the 
inner city have received much attention because of the increasing 
number of student assaults upon teachers. Many of these teachers 
are satisfied to avoid physical harm by yielding to the many minor 
disruptive events, which have a cumulative effect of leading to stress, 
tension, and ultimately burnout. Teachers in suburban and rural 
schods also find more and more of their time and energy devoted to 
dealing with disruptive students, who come to school unmotivated to 
learn and with poor self-concepts. Some students only connect with 
school through displays of power, which often draw the teacher into 
endless power struggles. To illustrate the symbiotic relationship of 
stress and discipline, we invite vou to imagine a classroom situation 
in which every student was interested in the lesson, was prepared for 
class, did not make derogatory remarks, had no weapons, resolved 
disputes through talking (rather than fighting), followed the rules, 
and accepted the consequences when rules were broken. We maintain 
that were such a situation the norm, there would be few instances of 
teacher burnout. 

What Do Teachers Say about Stress? 

We recently conducted a study that was comprised of a series of 
interviews with teachers who represented a broad spectrum of teach- 
ing experience, type of school, and grade level taught. We asked them 
to describe the stressors they viewed in their work settings and what 
physical symptoms or emotional difficulties they attributed to teac 1 
ing. In addition, we wanted to know what elements teachers would 
describe as the most difficult classroom problems that they deal with 
on a recurring basis. 2 

Teachers in our study indicated a variety of physical and emo- 
tional reactions to stress that they believed to be job-related. Among 
these are headaches, backaches, tension in the neck and shoulders, 
loss of emotional control, ulcers, emotional withdrawal, heart condi- 
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tions, drug and alcohol use, lockjayv, and suicide. The scope of 
perceived job-related illnesses would seem to confirm the notion of 
Bloch's "combat fatigue" and indicates teaching is a "high-risk" 
profession. 



The most frequently reported source of teacher stress in our 
study was student provocation. One teacher s comments summarize 
what many others said. 

Ultimately, however, tne greatest stress for a teacher proba- 
bly revolves around student behaviors and classroom 
management. Students who lie, cheat, swear, steal, cut 
classes, fight, vandalize, never turn in homework, are rude 
and disruptive or unmotivated are sources of extreme stress 
for teachers. Coping with difficult students within the class- 
room framework produces the ultimate in stress because to 
some degree and in one way or another, the above situations 
can manifest themselves almost daily. Coping effectively 
with these students means the difference between a suc- 
cessful teaching-learning situation on the one hand, and a 
stressful, unproductive experience on the other. 

Effectively coping with such students is probably the most dif- 
ficult task for the contemporary teacher. Disruptive student behavior 
is difficult for many teachers to cope with because the teacher must 
often walk a tightrope between being firm and yet unoffensive to the 
student, parent(s), or the administration. Many educators come to 
believe that they have no impact and cannot affect student behavior. 

With the exception of Thoresen et al. (1973), 3 most research on 
stressors related to disruptive students has concluded with vague 
generalities. While it is useful to know that most Gallup polls in the 
last decade have rated "discipline" at or near the top of publlr: concern 
regarding its schools, and that teachers consistently rate "managing 
disruptive students" to be their leading stressor, investigators have 
typically failed to pinpoint what the exact meaning of "discipline" is 
to teachers. One <?oa! of our study was to collect data from teachers 
that would shed light on the important issue of specificity regarding 
discipline. To this end, subjects were asked to list and explain the 
three most difficult recurring events they face in the classroom. 
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A cumulative list of events follows. Although some items were 
mentioned more than once, this list represents items that were viewed 
as distinct enough from others to warrant a separate entry. 

1. Belligerent and disruptive behavior regarding class failure. 

2. Excuses and "song-and-dance" routines about teacher 
unfairness. 

3. Lack of motivation on the part of students with a history of 
failure. 

4. Lack of interest in the class (including apathy about learn- 
ing, doing homework, coming to class unprepared). 

5. Vandalism (writing on desks often mentioned). 

6. Stealing. 

7. Expressions of bigotry in the classroom. 

8. Cheating. 

9. Teacher harassment (verbal abuse directed at teacher). 

10. Frequent and persistent talking out-of-turn. 

11. Put-down or rejection of one student by another or by a 
group of students. 

12. High noise level. 

13. Chronic class cutting. 

14. Not paying attention. 

15. Leaving seat without permission. 

16. Lateness to class. 

17. Temper outbursts in class. 

Five items were mentioned by 50 percent or more of all teachers. 

1. Excuses and charges of unfairness. 

2. Lack of interest in the class (unpreparedness, apathy about 
learning, not doing homework). 

3. Frequent and persistent talking out-of-turn. 

4. Put-down or rejection of one student by another or by a group 
of students. 

5. Belligerent and disruptive behavior in class. 

Our study offers a glimpse into the emotionally stressful lives of 
teachers and what they are attempting to do to cope with their stress. 
As you can see, many teachers are experiencing what they believe 
are job related symptoms of stress that can be summarized as being 
caused by one or more of these problems: (1) inappropriate student 
behavior, (2) job inflexibility, limited professional opportunities, (3) 
lack of administrative support related to disruptive students, and (4) 
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social irresponsibility. The data revealed that teachers at all grade 
levels identified disruptive student behavior as their leading work- 
related stressor. 

The feelings of frustration have become deep seated among 
some teachers who increasingly find themselves overwhelmed by the 
demands of the job with little appreciation coming from administra- 
tors, students, the school board, parents, or each other. A junior high 
teacher's poignant comments while perhaps overstated help clarify 
circumstances confronting today's teacher: 

Today's youths appear to be confused and drifting away 
from the basic values set down from previous generations. 
The lack of discipline and the lying, cheating, vandalism, 
vulgarity, lack of interest, and aggression creates stress for 
the teacher in charge. This stress can make many trained 
professionals learn to hate their job and sometimes make 
them physically sick. I'd like to discipline with dignity, but 
right now I'm just hoping to survive. 

Teachers with High Burnout Potential 

Why is it that two teachers with the same number of years of 
teaching experience, who graduated from the same college, have 
taken the same inservice courses, who have worked in the same 
school, and whose out-of-school lives are comparable can have such 
different experiences as teachers? Why is it that one teacher (let's 
refer to him as Teacher A) can maintain his energy and enthusiasm 
in the classroom while another (Teacher B) feels drained and over- 
whelmed? 

All teachers face considerable stress in their lives as educators. 
But as Hans Selye points out, stress can be felt as distress, which 
ultimately leads to burnout, or it can be used positively, leading to 
energy and enthusiasm. 4 The real difference resides not in the stres- 
sor but in the teacher's perception of it. For example, suppose Johnny 
calls you a "son-of-a-bitch." His remark creates stress, and you have 
two choices in responding. You can feel personally attacked by his 
comment and view him as an insulting, disrespectful brat (a majority 
view) in which case you will probably retaliate in some way, or you 
can view this as a challenge for contact that Johnny has just made 
and an opportunity to connect with him. Teacher A would view 
Johnny as threatening, and should the teacher's response to the 
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threat not stop Johnny's misbehavior, "distress" would result. Teacher 
B sees Johnny as a challenge, and the challenge generates energy 
and excitement for contact that may even create a higher level of 
understanding and ultimately a more appropriate future response 
from him when angry. 

A fitting analogy to this discussion is baseball. It is the bottom 
of the ninth inning of the last game of the World Series. Your team 
is behind by one run, there are two outs, the bases are loaded, and 
it's your turn to bat. You arc under great pressure: stress! The "burn- 
out" views the pressure as an opportunity to fail and most often will! 
By contrast, his counterpart sees the pressure as an opportunity to 
do well. For him it is a challenge that creates positive energy. While 
the outcome will not always turn out favorably, his positive energy 
increases the odds for success. 

Teachers with high burnout probability generally fall into one of 
the following four categories. 

Please Like Me 

These teachers depend upon student approval and are often 
willing to ignore misbehavior to continue to feel liked. They apolo- 
getically set limits and rarely follow through with consequences when 
rules are broken. Such teachers prefer to give themselves headaches, 
back pains, and other forms of physical tension rather than feel guilty 
for acting "mean" to their students. Disruptive students see these 
teachers as weak and ineffective and take control of the classroom 
because the teachers are at their mercy. 

Muscle Flexer 

Muscle flexers adopt the attitude, "I don't care if they like me or 
not, but they'd better do as I want or else." They often resort to 
power-based methods, including open confrontation, that invite 
resistance, retaliation, and rebellion. These teachers are quick to 
write referrals and inevitably feel that the administration is too soft. 
Unless these teachers have a warm and caring support system outside 
of school, they are likely to receive so few positive strokes on the job 
that loss of enthusiasm and early burnout result. 

'Guilt Giver 

The attitude of the guilt giver is, "Can't you see how miserable 
I feel when you misbehave— I wish you would stop," or "Look at all 
I'm doing for you, and look at how ungrateful you are!" These teach- 
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ers lack self-confidence and resort to whining and complaining with 
hopes that students will come to their senses. Such teachers are per- 
sonally hurt and angry when students misbehave, but they are unable 
to express this anger. And so limits are set through an appeal to 
guilt of students, which is thoroughly ineffective with students who 
feel no guilt. These teachers are often seen with clenched jaws and 
fists accompanied by a soft, submissive tone of voice. The students 
hear the message that they have the power to make the teacher angry, 
and the worst consequence will be complaining and whining. Such 
teachers are likely to have numerous interpersonal difficulties 
because of blocked feelings, which lead to high levels of stress and 
burnout. 

Marine Sergeant 

This is the tough and fair approach. "Everybody gets treated 
the same way in here, and there are no exceptions to the rale " is the 
prevailing attitude. Because of the rigidity inherent in this approach, 
pride often gets in the teachers way of dealing with tough-to-reach 
students who read rigidity as an invitation to act out. These teachers 
are likely to be victims of fear and anxiety when disruptive students 
succeed at threatening their control. 

Summary 

It is cur contention that these teacher types represent the most 
likely candidates for early burnout. They respond to misbehavior 
ineffectively, which leads to continuation or regression of the student's 
behavior. Faced with not knowing what to do, the teacher either holds 
in the tension or yields to explosive outbursts. If pattern continues, 
teacher burnout occurs. 

Figure 7.1 illustrates the "discipline-burnout" cycle. It begins 
when a student acts in a way that interferes with the teaching-learning 
process. The teacher ineffectively responds by denying (pretending 
not to see or hear misbehavior), rationalizing ("I can't expect her to 
behave herself because of her home situation, history of school fail- 
ure"), blaming ("I saw you do it, it's your fault"), or provoking ("I will 
test your limits as much or more than you test mine"). Each teacher 
type resorts to one or more of these ineffective methods (in some 
cases the cycle continues even when the teacher responds effectively, 
as with the out-of-control, incorrigible student). When the teachers 
corrective response meets with a continuation or worsening of behav- 
ior, tension and frustration occur. When these feelings are allowed to 
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Figure 7.1 
Discipline and Burnout Cycle 

/. Student misbehavior 

2. Ineffective teacher response 

a. blaming 

b. rationalizing 

c. provoking 

d. denying 

c. revenge (I must be in control, Til get even) 

3. No student improvement, or worsening 

4. Teacher feels tension and frustration 

5. Withdrawal or explosive outbursts by the teacher 

6. Increased misbehavior by students 

7. Burnout 



accumulate and no relief is in sight, then the teacher responds either 
through withdrawal ("I don't want anything to do with you") or 
explosive outbursts ("You say that again, and Til break your neck"). 
If the cycle becomes repetitive, then burnout is fast approaching. 

Strategies for Reducing Stress 

Generally speaking, burnout victims suffer from cither mental, 
muscular, or visceral symptoms. Mental symptoms include fatigue, 
irritability, exhaustion, lack of motivation to go to work, and preoc- 
cupation with negative thoughts. Muscular symptoms include tension 
headaches, backaches, tension in shoulders, and tightness in limbs. 
Visceral symptoms include cardiovascular problems, gastrointestinal 
problems, high blood pressure, ulcers, and colitis. 

Strategies for reducing stress can broadly be conceptualized in 
two categories. Lazarus speaks of these as problem solving and motion 
focused. 5 Problem-solving rnetlwds attempt to change the situations or 
events that are viewed as stressful. Most of the strategies contained 
in this book have such an emphasis. Establishing social contracts, 
becoming avare of yourself and your students, and familiarizing 
yourself with 'arious discipline theories help eliminate factors in the 
teaching environment that contribute to disruptive student behavior. 
Having effective consequences that are implemented with firm tone 
of voice, in close proximity to the acting-out student with good eye 
contact is designed to stop misbehavior when it occurs, providing you 
practice it consistently. Learning how to effectively resolve differences 
with "hard to reach" students through negotiation, understanding 
the art of paradoxical behavior, and using other strategies described 
In ^hapter 8 (Creative Discipline) are designed to problem solve 
diffk .Ities with particularly disruptive students. 
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Another category of stress reducers are "self-actualizing meth- 
ods." There are times when we are aware of dreams unfulfilled and 
business unfinished. Stress associated with our need for self-actuali- 
zation often pushes us through conflict and confusion toward a new 
awakening. It often manifests as risk-taking: trying a totally different 
grade level, going back to school, volunteering for a challenging com- 
mittee assignment, or feeling free to try, experiment, or expand upon 
something with a student. It may even mean leaving education 
(despite tenure and security) or returning to education (even though 
it means less money). 

Unfortunately, not all pecnle or situations lend themselves to 
change. The fact is that in some circumstances, and with some stu- 
dents, no matter what you do or how effectively or consistently you 
do it, no improvement occurs. The stress that you feel either contin- 
ues or worsens. It does not simply go away. 

Emotion-focused metlwds provide opportunities for you to release 
tension and induce relaxation within yourself. Various techniques 
such as meditation, yoga, biofeedback, guided visualization, and neu- 
rolinguistic programming have been useful to many peopk in 
providing rapid relief to stress. Many teachers get support through 
psychotherapy or with groups of teachers who face similar problems. 

Emotional relaxation involves the following: 

• Becoming more aware of what you feel and what you may not 
be allowing yourself to feel. Withheld emotions may make 
parts of your body feel numb, dark, or heavy. 

• Becoming more accepting, nourishing, and appreciative of 
yourself. 

• Becoming aware of how you can manage your feelings 
through more adaptive thinking and imagining. 

• Becoming able to release pent-up emotion in a safe way. 
The following activities are stress-management techniques that 

are quick, effective ways of teaching yourself to relax both before 
problems arise and when students do not respond favorably to your 
efforts to stop their misbehavior. They provide a nondestructive relief 
from tension that may be felt as frustration, anger, or sadness when 
the teacher's corrective response is met with no behavioral improve- 
ment. There are several self-help books that describe in greater detail 
various relaxation methodologies that you may want to investigate. 
The activities in the next section provide a sampling of strategies and 
should not be construed as all-inclusive, although we trust that they 
will provide needed relief from stress. 
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We want to point out that these activ Jes are not meant as sub- 
stitutes for exercise or nutrition, which have been identified as 
important to low-stress living. They are intended to provide quick 
relief during a five-minute break between classes and can be done in 
your room, the bathroom, or any other location that is relatively 
distraction free. Many of these strategies can be learned by students. 
One contributing factor to disruptive behavior is heightened student 
stress. These strategies can increase the stress threshold for you and 
your students. Many of these strategies can also be effectively used 
with students so that one leading cause of disruptive behavior, agi- 
tation/tension, is reduced. 

Breathing 

When we are tense, our breathing often becomes shallow and 
irregular. Irregular breathing may constrict our blood vessels leading 
to insufficient blood flow and other problems. Frustration, sadness, 
and worry that contribute to visceral problems can often be alleviated 
through proper breathing. The following activities can help. 

Breathing Activity #1 

1. Sit in a comfortable chair. 

2. Pay attention to how you breathe. Relaxed breathing is slow 
and deep. 

3. Close your eyes and slowly breathe in through your nose, 
sending all the air deep into your lungs and stomach. 

4. Slowly breathe out through your nose and mouth, and as you 
do, allow all of the tension (tightness, butterflies in your stom- 
ach) to leave your body through the breath that comes out. 

5. Keep doing this for five minutes. 

Breathing Activity #2 

1. Close your eyes as you sit in a comfortable spot. As you 
breathe in through your nose, silently count from 1 to 5. 

2. When you reach 5, hold your breath to the count of 5. 

3. Now slowly breathe out as you silently count to S. 

4. After you reach 5, and all the air has been breathed out, 
count silently from 1 to 5 before you breathe in again. 

5. Keep doing this for at least five minutes. 
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Breathing Activity #3 

In Vie Relaxation Response , Herbert Benson found that when 
adults did a meditative exercise suggested in his book, they felt more 
relaxed and showed improved cardiovascular functioning. Benson 
recommends that the best results occur when the activity is done 
twice a day for 10 minutes each. The essence of this approach follows. 

1. Sit in a comfortable chair in a quiet place where you won't be 
disturbed for 5 or 10 minutes. 

2. Close your eyes and breathe in air through your nose. 

3. As you breathe out, say silently to yourself the number "one." 

4. Breathe in again, and, as before, each time you breathe out 
say the number "one." 

5. After 5 or 10 minutes, end the activity by opening your eyes 
slowly, sitting in your chair calmly foi another minute with 
your eyes open, and then slowly leaving your chair as you 
return to doing anything you want. 

Many who do this (and most of the other quieting activities in 
this book) say that when they first start doing them, they have some 
trouble just concentrating on the number. When that happens, use 
your drifting thoughts as the cue to return to quietly saying "one." 

Private Retreat 6 

This activity is done by yourself, requires approximately 5 to 10 
minutes, and is most effective when done in anticipation of a stressful 
situation (before your cafeteria assignment, study hall, arrival of a 
particularly difficult class, the end of recess, and other tense times 
during the day that are easy to anticipate). The "private retreat" is 
designed to help you to remove yourself mentally from these realities 
so that when you return, you feel refreshed, alert, energized, and 
capable of dealing with the difficult situation. Read all steps before 
you do the activity. 

1. Be in a place that is relatively free of distraction for the 
duration of the activity, for example, the library, an empty 
classroom, a free guidance counselor's office. 

2. Find a comfortable position either seated or reclining. 

3. Focus on your breathing . . . inhale . . . and as you exhale, 
quietly say "one." Repeat this five or six times. Close your 
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4. Remember a quiet, calm, serene setting that you have visited 
at least once. Most people return to the seashore, the moun- 
tains, the woods, or their own backyard. If you cannot recall 
such a time, then let yourself imagine what such a place would 
be like and where it would exist— let yourself be creative. 

5. Now step into your picture and sec all the colors and the 
sights . . . listen to the quiet, soothing sounds . . . notice all 
of the smells and aromas, and feel the texture of your sur- 
roundings . . . notice how you smoothly allow yourself to flow 
in this wonderfully peaceful place. 

6. Stay for a few moments and realize how your mind and body 
arc being renewed and refreshed. 

7. After 5 to 10 minuics, let yourself slowly come back to where 
you are right now, taking with you the calm and pcaccfulncss 
from your ideal place. In a few moments, some situations that 
can cause stress will be here again, but you will retain this 
feeling of relaxed alertness for as long as you like. You have 
the realization that you may instantly return to your private 
retreat whenever you wish. 

8. Slowly open your eyes and stretch your body. 

Smiling at Yourself 

A group of scientists, including Robert Lcvcnson of Indiana 
University, has found that when you express a negative emotion on 
your face, even if you don't mean it, your body actually experiences 
it. 7 Smiling, it is claimed, at least keeps you neutral. Imagine the 
implications if we began smiling through power struggles rathci than 
yelling, pounding, threatening, or frowning. We recommend you try 
the following smiling activity. 

1. Look into the mirror and put a happy smile on your face. It 
might help for you to think of something funny that has 
happened in the past that made you smile from your teeth to 
your toes. 

2. Notice yourself smiling into the mirror as you think about 
this funny thing. (How do you feel as you smile? You can end 
the activity at this point if you're feeling good, or you can 
continue.) 

3. Now go to your room or another quiet place where you won't 
be bothered. Either lay down or scat yourself in a comfortable 
spot. 
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4. Close your eyes and picture in your mind that happy smiling 
face from the mirror looking at your eyes. Now very slowly 
allow that smiling face to move itself down to your mouth. 
At this point, with your eyes still closed, you'll begin to notice 
your lips start to smile. Now let the smile work itself all the 
way through your throat and into your stomach. Notice how 
your stomach begins to feel tingly as if you want to laugh. 
Keep looking at that smiling face from the mirror move all 
the way through your stomach, to your legs, ankles, and toes, 
You begin to feel sparkly all over your body from the top of 
your head to the tips of your toes. 

5. Keep enjoying this happy feeling. When you're ready, open 
your eyes and realize how much power you have to make 
yourself feel happy. 

Laughing 

Laughing from deep in your stomach up through your chest 
and out your mouth is one of the best things you can do to feel good. 
Norman Cousins' Anatomy of an Illness describes how he got rid of a 
serious illness by laughmg after doctors told him there were no further 
treatments available to improve his chronic condition. Cousins, prob- 
ably by accident, found that by watching a lot of funny movies he 
began to feel better and his medical condition showed remarkable 
improvement. 

Now nobody is suggesting that you watch funny movies all day, 
but you need a fun tune every day. This is a time that you only do 
things that make you feel good. Maybe it is tellingjokes with a friend, 
listening to a funny tape, or just plain acting silly. Who are some 
people that make you laugh? You might want to spend more time 
with them. What is funny to you? What makes you laugh? Do you 
do a little of this every day? 

Do you like the idea of having a fun time every day? If you're 
really stuck, observe some happy-go-lucky people and watch how 
they have fun. Some of us need to learn how to have fun, and we 
can do so by watching others who are skilled at it. 

Sometimes it helps to blend improbable scenarios to laugh. For 
example, picture your spouse serving dinner while walking on his or 
her hands. 
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Reward Yourself 

Think about all of the things that you do that you enjoy or feel 
.gooi^outJSoir^ shows, going 

to the movies, taking a bike ride or a walk, planning a trip, playing 
sports, making love, going to a concert, building a project, getting 
new clothes, or telling yourself how proud you are of yourself. 

These are your rewards. Treat yourself to at least one reward 
every day after you have finished work without judging whether or 
not you deserve one. Maybe you can do something extra special after 
reminding youiself of something you did that made you feel espe- 
cially pleased. 

Being Your Own Best Friend 

What do you say or do for your friends when they make mistakes 
or get mad at themselves? How do you react to them when things 
just aren't real great in their lives? Most friends will say things like: 
don't worry— it's no big deal. Forget about it. You'll do better next 
time. Look, you gave it your best. Think of all the good you've done. 
Let's talk about it. It can't be as bad as you think. Let's go get a pizza. 

Some friends might even buy a little gifi for a pal who is feeling 
kind of low. What are some other things that you might do for a 
friend when things aren't going well? How about saying or doing 
some of these things to or for yourself when things aren't going great 
for you? You are the most important person there is, and you deserve 
to be at least as good to yourself as you might be to others. Just as 
you would say or do things to cheer up a friend, do the same for 
yourself. 

Quick Release Exercises 

Imagine having read every book on discipline, being thoroughly 
familiar with every approach, and being aware of what the experts 
say will effectively change a student's behavior. Such a teacher will 
clearly have more strategies and techniques available and, theoreti- 
cally, will deal better with disruptive students. However, even our 
theoretically ideal teacher will no doubt encounter at least one or two 
students every year who defy even the most advanced strategies, and 
who persist in their anti-authority behavior at all costs. Such students 
can be punished, praised, verbally shamed, confronted, or have all 
privileges removed, and it just does not make any difference. 
Although the teacher is ultimately powerless to effect change, it is 
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critically important that he recognize and safely express the tension 
generated by such a student. 

Both-ofUhe following "quick-release" activities are best done in 
the privacy of your home, office, car, or other place in which you will 
not think of or worry about other people's judgments. 

Pillow Release 

(5 minutes) Take a pillow and place it in front of you. Imagine 
that the pillow is really the "out-of-conUol" student. Now tell this 

student what you resent (Sammy, I resent ). See if your 

body wants to say or do anything to Sammy. If you'd like to crack 
Sammy over the skull, then let him have it! (Don't hold back: Remem- 
ber he's not really there.) Let yourself yell, scream, punch, or squeeze 
until you feel a lessening of tension. 

Towel Twisting and Biting 

(2-3 minutes) Because we believe that we have to walk on egg- 
shells around the "out-of-control" student, we often keep our mouths 
shut to avoid escalating a power struggle. While this is sometimes 
the best direct method to use, repeated use causes tension to develop 
in the face (particularly the jaw) and upper torso. As a way of releas- 
ing this tension, take a towel and let the towel represent the student. 
Twist the towel (student) until it is taut, and keep twisting. Notice 
how your jaw and face become even more tense as you do this. Now 
take the twisted towel (student) and bite down, giving the towel all 
the tension that this student usually gives you . . . repeat a few times. 
Notice how a relaxed, tingling sensation replaces the tension that you 
felt just moments ago. 

Changing Unpleasant Experiences 

Bandler's work 8 shows that we develop either positive or negative 
feelings depending upon cues and associations that we make. For 
example, if we talk to ourselves with a slow, depressed tone of voice 
and we make long lists of our failures, then obviously we're going to 
feel sad. depressed, and hopeless. Bandler says that it really isn't all 
that difficult for us to change our associations. He might for example 
advise the depressed individual to picture a smiling, cheerful-sound- 
ing voice saying the same things. There are often different results. 
When we work with difficult students, negative associations begin 
soon after we have contact. We often give much more emphasis to 
the student than to other aspects of our work. It is as if the difficult 
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student is on a huge movie screen, acting out in color stereo while 
positive aspects of either that student or other situations are relegated 
to the dimensions of a 2" black-and-white television. Try either or 
both of the following activities. 

Activity One 

1. Picture a difficult student saying or doing something that 
usually bugs you. 

2. Keep looking at the student but begin to hear circus music 
in the background. Listen to the circus music right through 
to the enc. (If circus music didn't work, try something else.) 

3. Contrast your feelings with the difficult student in the pres- 
ence and absence of the music. What does the music do to 
your feelings of tension/frustration? 

Activity Two 

1. Picture that difficult student saying or doing something that 
usually bugs you. 

2. Imagine that picture first on a movie screen, colorful, lots of 
sound, big audience. Now watch it again, but this time on a 
color television set in an appliance store with the sound cut 
off. Finally, take a look on a 2" black and white. 

3. Compare and contrast as in Activity One. 

4. Begin to put more positive experiences, events, memories on 
the movie screen in your mind whenever you want. 

Tension Awareness 

Many teachers feel the effects of tension through the psycholog- 
ical and physical symptoms described earlier in this chapter, but have 
little idea of what causes the tension, how often during the day they 
are in stressful situations, and what events are most likely to create 
stress. Likewise, many teachers are unaware of the many activities 
that can relieve stress and give them positive energy. 

The first step of this activity is to plan four specific times during 
the day to "log" your feelings and your activities. One should be just 
before the beginning of a class or activity, one just after the comple- 
tion of a class or activity, another prior to a time when you know you 
will be involved with one or more difficult students, and the last one 
at the close of school. Take a few minutes at these times to ,swer 
the following questions: 
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Date 



Time 



Activity~prior~to log writing 

Activity coming up (in the next few minutes) 



My two most positive (energy) feelings are 



My two most negative (energy) feelings are 



Keep the log for at least two weeks, preferably three weeks, and 
then review it by answering the following questions: 

1. List all of the positive feelings, even if some are repeated. 

2. Look at the activities that gave you these feelings. Are there 
any activities that always lead to them? Were there any activ- 
ities that often lead to them? 

3. Lock at the situations that usually create tension. Did you 
experience any positive feelings during these times? What 
happened to generate these feelings? How can you recreate 
these feelings in other stressful situations? 

Group Problem Solving and Support 

Although teacher burnout is common in most schools, teachers 
generally have the feeiing that they must face their tension alone. 
Teachers and administrators see stress, especially related to disci- 
pline, as a sign of weakness or failure. Unfortunately, many teachers 
feel they will be perceived as failures, or as weak, if they admit to 
their feelings. Thus, group problem solving and group support, two 
of the more effective strategies for coping with stress, are not avail- 
able to most teachers. This strategy is designed to help reduce the 
obstacles by using a group to combat stress. 

1. Invite teachers in your school who are interested in looking 
at stress in a group setting to participate. A good group size 
for this activity is between 6 and 15 (more participants indi- 
cate a need for a second or third group.) 

2. Once the group is convened, each participant is to write 
anonymously on a piece of paper one problem that creates 
tension or stress on a regular basis. 

3. All the papers are then collected. The group facilitator or a 
volunteer then reads each paper as if he were f he person who 
wrote it. 
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4. Each group member then writes a short paragraph, which 
first states whether or not they have faced a similar situation, 
and if they had similar feelings. Then they write as many 
helpful suggestions as they can think of to solve the problem. 

5. The leader then lets each participant read their response and, 
by asking questions, clarifies the answers, so that everyone.in 
the group understands them. 

6. Finally, all of the paragraphs are collected and titled. Once 
everyone has had their problem discussed, each teacher can 
collect his packet for experimenting in class. If there is not 
enough of them for everyone to finish, then plan several 
meetings, perhaps once a week, to give everyone an oppor- 
tunity. Follow this activity up with another meeting in which 
teachers are only allowed to report which suggestions helped. 
Repeat as often as necessary, perhaps by scheduling a regular 
meeting each week or biweekly for the entire school year. 

Guided Visualization (Blackboard Fantasy) 9 

1. Read all steps FIRST! 

2. Close your eyes and take a few deep breaths. After you 
inhale, hold your breat'i for a moment before exhaling. Feel 
your body rise as you inhale and sink as you exhale. Con- 
tinue doing this until you begin to feel some relaxation. 

3. Picture yourself in front of a large blackboard with a piece 
of chalk in hand. Slowly write the number "10" in the upper 
left-hand corner. 

4. Next to the number 10, slowly write the word "relax." 

5. Now write the number 9, and slowly write the word "quiet" 

6. Write the number 8, and slowly write the word "peaceful." 

7. Write the number 7, and slowly write the word "tranquil." 

8. Write the number 6, and slowly write the word "calm." 

9. Write the number 5, and slowly write the word "serene." 

10. Write the number 4, and slowly write the word "sleepy." 

1 1. Write the number 3, and slowly write the words "very peace- 
ful." 

12. Write the number 2, and slowly write the words "very calm." 

13. Write the number 1, and then slowly write the words "very 
relaxed." 

1 4. Keep your eyes closed for another moment and silently count 
to 5 telling yourself that when you reach the number 5, you 
will open your eyes feeling relaxed, refreshed, and alert. 
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Guided Visualization: Troubles Balloon Fantasy 

1. Do the same as steps 1 and 2 in the Blackboard Fantasy. 

2. Picture-a- large helium- balloon in front of you. It is a large 
balloon with a big basket attached at the bottom just like the 
one flown in Around the World in Eighty Days. The balloon can 
be any color you choose. Slowly walk toward the balloon and 
notice how much room there is inside the basket. 

Slowly begin to deposit all of your troubles in that basket. 
Place all of your disruptive students, annoying administra- 
tors, and all other hassles in that basket. Now slowly walk 
away from the balloon and seat yourself under a beautiful 
shady tree. Notice the balloon begin to rise slowly into the air. 
Keep watching it and all of your troubles getting higher and 
higher, further and further away from you. It is now so high 
that it looks no larger than a small dot in the sky . . . and now 
you can't see it at all anymore. You may realize that you can 
have these troubles back whenever you want, but for now just 
enjoy the calm and peacefulness that exists in you. Smell the 
freshly cut grass, hear the chirping sounds of birds, and 
watch the quietness of your peaceful surroundings. 

3. When you feel ready, count to 5, telling yourself to open your 
eyes when you reach 5 feeling relaxed, refreshed, and alert. 

Tightening and Releasing Muscles 

Mental tension is often accompanied by a tight .ess in one or 
more of the muscle groups that manifests itself as tension headache, 
neck pains, shoulder tightness, lower back pain, or aching legs and 
feet. Releasing this muscular tension often leads to feelings of relax- 
ation. 

1 . Do a body inventory by checking out each of your body parts 
to spot tension (some people find biofeedback to be an excel- 
lent aid in helping them to discover where they are 
manifesting tension). 

2. Now tightly squeeze each body part that contains tension. If 
it is in the shoulders, then push the shoulders up towards your 
head and release; if in the neck, slowly roll your head back 
and forth and to each side; if in the head, squeeze your face 
and clench your teeth, then relax; if in the legs or feet, 
squeeze each leg and as you are doing this, make about five 
clockwise ci cles with each leg (foot), followed by five coun- 
terclockwise circles. 
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3. Now imagine yourself to be a tight, stiff, mechanized robot. 
Tighten your whole body and walk around for a few moments 
as this stiff robot. 

4. Now imagine yourself to be a loose bouncing rag doll, or 
puppet on a string. Let your whole body sink towards the 
ground (don't fall down) and walk around for a few moments 
as this rag doll letting each body part flail about. 

5. Take a few relaxing breaths (see previous activity). 

For the Administrator 

Stress, like discipline, is an intrinsic part of the teacher's every- 
day school experience; and like discipline, many teachers are 
reluctant to admit their feelings of stress because they do not want 
to be considered weak or ineffective. You can help your faculty by 
making it perfectly clear that you understand that job-related stress 
is predictable, natural, and manageable. Studies indicate very pre- 
cisely that helping professionals experience stress and that it can be 
turned into a positive force. 

Your main concern related to teacher stress is to accept it, provide 
strategies for dealing with it, and to help remove from your school 
as many creators of stress as possible. 

Earlier we listed the combined stressors reported by teachers in 
our study. This list is a good starting point for examining your school 
for causes of teacher stress. However, every school has its unic e 
sources of stress. We recommend that you do your own survey of 
school and classroom stressors. Ask your teachers to list (anony- 
mously) the main causes of stress in their typical day, or use any of 
the standard stress surveys listed in the chapter. If you find that there 
is a common agreement on causes of stress, you can use faculty 
meetings or task force, to create ways to either eliminate or minimize 
the causes. You may find logistical or organizational ways of solving 
some of your stress problems with a minimum expenditure of 
resources. The Group Problem-Solving Activity lends itself very well 
to facilitation by a building administrator. 

One school reduced stress by teaching its students how to use 
the open campus effectively. The instruction was enough to cut down 
on students interrupting classes by yelling and running tnruugh the 
halls during instructional time, which was identified as a major stres- 
sor by staff. 

Another way you can help deal with the issue of teacher stress is 
to be particularly sensitive to teachers who seem overwhelmed. Use 
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the descriptions in this chapter as a guide and pay attention to the 
way your teachers walk, talk, and behave in school. If you identify 
teachers who are highly stressed, take the time to offer guidance and 
comfort. Support them and see if >,here are ways you can help as an 
administrator. If the main cause or burnout for a particular teacher 
is discipline, as it is in so many cases, offer suggestions for improving 
discipline using the many suggestions in this book. These teachers 
might benefit from a reduction in responsibilities untii they turn the 
corner and should be first on the list for some of the "better" assign- 
ments of classes and other responsibilities. 

While all of your faculty will feel good if you greet them with a 
smile, your overstressed teachers will be especially appreciative. 
Offer to teach or take over a difficult class once in a while, and after 
the experience acknowledge the motivational and disciplinary diffi- 
culties posed by these kids before offering either advice or 
suggestions. 

Worry less about assigning classes on seniority and more about 
meeting the real needs of your teaching faculty. W r hen working with 
stressed teachers, encourage them to talk with you or with others 
about their problems and help them feel cared for by the school. 
Expect that they might need to unload and even try to preset blame 
on you, the kids, parents, or anybody else before they take responsi- 
bility to do something different. 

Teachers, like administrators, often feel ignored and unappre- 
ciated. Generous and sincere compliments can trigger week* of 
enthusiasm. A positive, appreciative note for the personnel folder can 
make one feel special i,s can a Hershey kiss in the nurning's mailbox. 
In many instances, all it takes to spur a sense of renewal among 
teachers is to be positively noticed and sincerely appreciated by their 
building administrator. 

Another way you can help reduce distress is to provide a time 
and a place for your teachers to practice stress reduction activities. 
Activities such as medication, fantasy, breathing correctly, improving 
body posture, and others should be considered healthy, not faddish, 
and /ou should do all you can to recognize publicly their legitimacy. 
Offer training and support groups for practicing yoga, meditation, 
dance, breathing, and all of the activities suggested in this chapter. 
Encourage staff members to share relaxation opportunities with their 
students. 

Another way to deal with stress is through physical activity. Pro- 
vide outlets for siress by opening the gymnasium and uther facilities 
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for faculty use. Help organize both formal and informal exercise 
groups, dance groups basketball and volleyball games, jogging, fris- 
bee, and other competitive and cooperative games. One school we 
-know had -monthly races with all teachers earning a tee shirt for 
finishing the race regardless of the time it took to finish. When 
setting up a program of physical stress reduction, emphasize enjoy- 
ment not competition. You might want to include your physical 
education staff to help develop a program similar to the one 
described here. 

Finally, an important goal for all administrators is to take care 
of their own stress. Administrators have the difficult responsibility 
of being a buffer between teachers and the upper administration and 
policies of the school system, between students and teachers, and 
between parents and teachers. They must deal with parents and 
students in a myriad of ways that are often stressful. Be a role model 
for your entire faculty by dealing openly and effectively with your 
own stress. Give yourself permission to use the many stress strategies 
presented on these pages. 
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Creative Discipline for 
Out-of-Controi Students 



It seems that every year most teachers have a few students who will 
not become constructive members of the class. Instead, these stu- 
dents appear to enjoy setting up one power struggle after another 
as they disrupt the learning process. They are the students who 
loudly complain of the teacher's unfairness, who make various noises 
and sounds constantly, who show up to class unprepared, and who 
simply refuse to take responsibility for their actions. Their behavior 
is always somebody else s fault. The teacher finds himself at "wit's 
end" with these students and often proclaims, "Somebody's got to do 
something with that kid!" These students are likely to be referred 
for diagnostic services and often, although not always, turn out to be 
from homes where parental conflict is the norm. They often believe 
themselves to be inferior, ina^tquate, and unworthy, yet they hide 
this from themseWs and others through destructive behavior* that 
make them fetl in control. It is typical to find these students func- 
tioning well below grade level despite adequate intellectual potential. 
They have been identified as failures, believe this to be true, and try 
to live up to these expectations. Ihey take comfort in surrounding 
themselves with others who mistake inadequacy for power. 

Although factors outside of school are often at the foundation of 
such problems, these students generally find the school environment 
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unresponsive to their needs. Because their lives are rooted in con- 
fusion and powerlessness, they resent a system that tells them what 
to do, how to do it, and how well they have done. When they come 
to school with their primary concern being how to belong with others 
and they are expected to do math, they become bored. 

Some Alternatives Within the School System 

We have found that the social contract process is very effective 
with many of these students because for the first time in their lives 
they are asked to shape the environment in which they live. And they 
are involved as members of a community that teaches them how to 
share decision making. They are often much more responsive to 
following the rules and accepting the consequences within this 
arrangement than they are when the teacher presents himself as an 
authority figure and demands compliance. 

Some settings enable teachers and others to take greater control 
when working with chronically difficult children. It is quite common, 
for example, to find closely regulated behavior modification pro- 
grams in most residential and correctional facilities. It is also very 
common to find kids pushing these limits so that many requi. ; inter- 
ventions such as time-out or physical restraint. Even if such 
proceduies were allowed in schools, the open campus of a traditional 
public school would lead most such students to simply stop attending. 
Therefore, these kinds of students who remain in a regular school 
setting require a teacher who mixes democracy with authority, is soft 
and warm as well as tough as nails, who responds immediately to 
untoward behavior, and who is both predictably consistent as well as 
loose and unpredictable. In short, working with chronic misbehavers 
and out-of-control students requires a broad repertoire of behavioral 
skills. 

One of the problems in dealing with these students is that they 
know their own reputations. Because they have been successful in 
building these reputations (for some, over many years), they want to 
maintain and even enhance them. This is the one area of school 
where they misguidedly achieve a degree of success. Usually many 
methods have been attempted with these students, and for some, 
positive changes have occurred. Unfortunately, there are still son*e 
who have been actively listened to and who have been positively 
reinforced yet continue to misbehave. One solution for these students 
is to find another educational environment that will be more suited 
to their needs. We are firm believers in the principle that school is 
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not for all students and that there are some students who need more 
than we can give. If it is possible, we urge you to work with your 
administration and mental health team to properly place such stu- 
dents in smaller, more individualized programs. 

Unfortunately, many states and school systems are not as respon- 
sive ro alternative placements as they need to be for helping difficult 
students. Complicated policies, bureaucratic red tape, and lack of 
resources all lead to delay and sometimes refusal to remove these 
students from your class. When this happens you are often left with 
little choice but lb try to do your best and meet the needs of all 
students, including the most troublesome. 

In addition to the extreme cases mentioned above, there are 
some students who act out enough to make you feel that they are 
totally uncontrollable, but, because of the nature of their misbehavior, 
or because it runs in cycles, you may believe that removal from class 
on a permanent basis is too radical. You just wish there was something 
you could do to keep those students under control more effectively. 

Each of these student types is difficult to work with because of 
a history of locking into power struggles with teachers and other 
authority figures. The) have already formed an established pattern 
of, "You do this, then Til do that, and then when you try this, Til 
escalate with that." The one positive aspect of teaching these stu- 
dents, and it is significant if you choose to feel its power, is that you 
have very little, if anything, to lose. Because all of the traditional 
methods have proven ineffective, you are free to try anything you 
want, within reason. 

In spite of the freedom that difficult students allow, many times 
teachers continually try strategies they know from prior experience 
are ineffective. It is very difficult to abandon these unsuccessful 
methods because teachers are often unaware of other, more unusual 
options, and emotions often run high when teachers are confronted 
with these students. We know that students who challenge authority 
make teachers aware of many feelings that are difficult to accept, 
anger, frustration, sadness, failure, and helplessness. These feelings 
can make it difficult to try new strategies and behaviors. They are a 
manifestation of stress and reminders that it remains important to 
take care of ourselves. (See the activities in Chapter 7.) 

As we have said, teachers have the most power to change their 
tactics in working with out-of-control students because they have 
nothing left to lose! They have tiied all of the conventional methods 
and none of them worked, at least not for very long. Feeling defeated, 
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their tendency is to grit their teeth and bear it, counting the days, 
hours, and minutes until Friday. Although there are no surefire ways 
to effectively manage the out-of-control student, there is an assort- 
ment of survival strategies that can build confidence and add 
excitement to the often draining process of attempting to control the 
behavior of a student who seems principally motivated to drive you 
crazy. Other chapters have described a comprehensive process for 
discipline prevention and effective actions to be taken when students 
break rules or refuse to accept consequences. But when these meth- 
ods fail, it is time to try new, creative methods that have the potential 
to at least change the way you feel and respond, which can give you 
a new way to perceive your interactions with these difficult students. 

The resolution dimension contains positive confrontation strat- 
egies that are negotiated between you and a student (sometimes one 
or more resource personnel, teachers, or parents are included) in an 
effort to make life more pleasant for both you and the student. 

We also include programs with an instructional focus that aim 
to (each such students better social skills, problem solving, impulse 
control, and self-regulation. Educators need to be familiar with the 
more traditional methods of behavior modification as well as strate- 
gies we call "creative discipline." This refers to a series of methods 
that are less predictable, appear spontaneous, and are unfamiliar (at 
least initially) to students, which often creates at least a pause in a 
student i desire to begin or maintain a power struggle. 

Positive Confrontational Strategies 

The social contract, which involves the whole class in making 
rules and consequences, is often effective in preventing misbehavior 
among a large number of students who had previously created class- 
room disruption* However, there are some students who repeatedly 
violate the rules of the social contract. These students need indivi- 
dualized help to learn how to follow the classroom rules. Some of 
these students respond well with efforts to elicit their coopeiation 
through negotiation. Positive student confrontation, the Family inter- 
vention Process, and the Comprehensive Social Contract are three 
such negotiation methods. 

Positive Student Confrontation 

Positive confrontation involves setting aside some time to meet 
individually with the student and attempt to resolve differences 
through negotiation. It is patterned after processes of mediation that 
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attempt to resolve disputes between management and workers. The 
idea is to find solutions that are good for both sides. 

Although individual negotiation through positive confrontation 
can be accomplished by a meeting or series of meetings between the 
teacher and student, we recommend that a third person who is neu- 
tral to the conflict be called upon to help mediate a resolution of the 
conflict. This third party can be another teacher, a guidance coun- 
selor, an administrator, a resource person, or even another student. 
The important attributes of the third person are (1) being a good 
listener, (2) being neutral to the conflict, and (3) being able to remain 
calm when the going gets rough. We refer to the mediator as a 
"coacli. M 

In individual negotiation, both the teacher and the student have 
an opportunity to state resentments or dislikes to each other ["What 
do you dislike about what Billy (Mrs. Smith) does?"]; to sine appre- 
ciations or behaviors that are liked or appreciated ["What do you like 
about Billy (Mrs. Smith)?"]; or to make demands upon each other 
["What do you want from Billy (Mrs. Smith)?" or "How do you want 
Billy (Mrs. Smith) to behave that is different from what he (she) is 
doing now?"]. 

After each person states resentments, the other is asked to repeat 
the statement to ensure understanding. This is done for each step in 
the process. After all of this . formation is pr esented, the teacher and 
student are requested to negotiate with each other ("Which of Mrs. 
Smith's demands are you willing to meet?" "Which of Billy's demands 
are you willing to meet: When a plan a? action is settled upon 
through agreement, each person is requested to sign the contract 
and another meeting is scheduled to checl. how well the plan is 
working. 

Individual negotiation requires the aggrieved teacher to be will- 
ing to (1) share directly with the student, (2) take the risk of hearing 
unpleasant things from the student, and (3) consider program mod- 
ifications for the student. 

The specific guidelines for positive student confrontation are as 
follows: 

1. Coach describes the problem, process, and his or her role. 
("I'm here to see if I can help each of you find a way to feel 
better about being together in the classroom") 

2. Teacher * nd student share feelings of dislike, resentment, 

anger, or astration. ("Tell what you dislike about 

the way he/she behaves") Each repeats or paraphrases the 
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other's statements so that an understanding of each other's 
concerns is encouraged. (Paraphrasing applies to subsequent 
steps as well.) 

3. Teacher and student share appreciations. ('Tell what you like 
or appreciate about .") 

4. Teacher and student make demands. ("Tell what you want _ 
to do differently from what he is doing right now.") 

5. Teacher and student negotiate a solution. ('Tell what you are 
willing to do differently that you think could help solve this 
problem.") 

6. Agreement is reached, put in writing, and, preferably, signed. 

7. Evaluation responsibilities are established so that each side 
can keep track of how well the agreement is working. 

8. A meeting for follow-up is scheduled. 

The coach needs to be aware that each side usually comes with 
a list of complaints that feeds their frustrations. It is important in 
these cases that the coach ask each to list only the three or four things 
that they most want to see changed. This way things are more man- 
ageable and, if both sides can successfully agree to make small but 
clear changes during a session, that success can be used as a building 
block for future negotiation of remaining concerns. 



Family Intervention Process 

It is often desirable and sometimes necessary to involve parents 
as partners in helping their children become more responsible. The 
family intervention process is a collaborative effort where parents 
assist in defining concrete and reachable goals, defining positive or 
negative consequences contingent upon goal attainment and imple- 
menting the consequences. Goals must be specific, measurable, and 
attainable. They must focus primarily upon expecting improved 
effort. The steps are a„ follows. 

1. Meet with parent. If a two-parent home, insist upon meeting 
with both. If a single parent, then meet alone or include any 
and all extended family who provide frequent child rearing. 
All people at the meeting are invited to be active problem- 
solving participants. 

2. Be certain that the problem is lack of effort (i.e., student has 
the ability to do multiplication homework but doesn't do it; 
student has the ability to walk away from a fight but chooses 
instead to brawl). Decide which problem to tackle first. 
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3. Set a concrete goal that is measurable and can be reached in 
a short time (i.e., being in class on time, doing homework, 
having three days of no fighting). 

4. Establish positive and negative consequences. Positive con- 
sequences are what the student wants for reaching the goal 
(i.e., personal attention, privileges, preferred activities, pos- 
sibly material rewards, although only as a last resort). 
Negative consequences define what the student dislikes 
losing. 

5. Consider making the plan into a written contract in which the 
student says what she agrees to mo; *u*u she will receive if 
successful; what she will lose if unsucce^ul. 

6. Decide on how you will monUc the student's progress and 
what kinds of follow up will be 'one. (Sending home daily or 
weekly reports; setting a date for the next meeting.) 

The Daily Student Rating Card 

The daily rating card (Figure 8.1) can be used to rate and mon- 
itor agreed upon behavior established through the famil) 
intervention process or the comprehensive social contract. The da) is 
arranged by class period or subject, and the student is rated in rele- 
vant categories. Each rating is associated with a certain number of 

Figure 8.1 
Daily Student Rating Card 



NAME. 



DATE. 



PLEASE RATE THIS CHILD IN EACH OF THE AREAS LISTED BELOW 
USING RATINGS OF I TO 5. I = EXCELLENT 2 = GOOD, 3 = FAIR, 4 = 
POOR, 5 = TERRIBLE OR DID NOT WORK 



AREA 



CLASS PERIODS/SUBJECTS 
12 3 4 5 



COMMENTS 



PARTICIPATION 
















CLASSWORK 
















HANDED IN HOMEWORK 
















INTERACTION W/OTHERS 
















TEACHER'S INITIALS 

















1 = +25 POINTS 

2 = +15 POINTS 

3 = + 5 POINTS 



4 ^ - 15 POINTS 

5 = -25 POINTS 



PARENT PROVIDES RE IN FOR- 
CER. NOTEBOOK OF POINTS 
& COST FOR PRIVILEGES (RE- 
WARDS) KEI*T BY PARENT 
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points that can be accumulated and traded for rewards. The ratings 
are tallied, and positive or negative consequences are implemented 
at home depending upon point totals. There are obviously many 
variations on this theme, and it is possible to implement this system 
exclusively at school. 

The following example of an individually negotiated contract at 
Morristown High School (New Jersey) provides an excellent view of 
how a well-integrated plan of action negotiated between home and 
school with a student's involvement can effectively deal with the prob- 
lem of chronic class-cutting. Although not all schools have the good 
fortune of extensive resource services, the principles of involvement 
and responsibility are applicable to ail situations. (The Morristown 
plan is called the Comprehensive Social Contract.) 

The Comprehensive Social Contract* 

The Comprehensive Social Contract is basically a resolution 
dimension contract between the student, school personnel, and the 
student's family. 

The unique aspect of the Comprehensive Social Contract is that 
everyone claims ownership to the student's problem; specific tasks 
are outlined for each person to carry out to ensure a positive change 
in the student's behavior. 

To effectively help a student, not only should his responsibilities 
be carefully outlined but also the responsibilities of all others 
involved in that student's life inside and outside of school. 

The following guidelines should be an integral part of writing a 
Comprehensive Social Contract: 

• Claim ownership to the problem (everyone, not only the stu- 
dent). 

• Be honest and open with the student and his family. 

• Focus on the feelings of the parents and student. 

• Show faith in the ability of the student to correct his behavior. 

• Present alternate plans if necessary. 

• Set realistic goals for the student. 

• Establish an ongoing communications system between home 
and school. 

The Comprehensive Social Contract is being used at Morristown 
High School to deal with chronic class-cutting. 
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An efficient attendance policy is one of the most important fac- 
tors to an effective code of behavior for high school students. The 
attendance policy has been specifically designed to help students 
understand the importance of regular school attendance as the key 
to success in school. 

The concept of the attendance team was developed several years 
ago and has proven successful. The attendance team consists of the 
teachers of the student, the guidance counselor, the attendance 
teacher, an attendance coordinator, a clerical assistant, and a class 
administrator. 

The classroom teaclter keeps accurate records of the students' 
attendance and counsels students who do not attend class regularly. 

The attendance teacher is responsible for taking the official atten- 
dance for the day and is the first classroom teacher with whom the 
student is scheduled daily. 

The attendance coordinator is a classroom teacher with no more 
than two teaching assignments — the balance of the school day being 
devoted to attendance matters. 

The clerical assistant helps the attendance coordinator telephone 
parents and keep student records. 

The guidance counselor is the person assigned to the student. 

The class administrator is one who has been assigned to oversee 
the attendance for a particular grade level. 

It is therefore a tenet of the Comprehensive Social Contract to 
involve all parties to a conflict in its resolution and to specify very 
clearly what each person is responsible for. Figures 8.2 a:.d 8.3 illus- 
trate these principles. 

Instructional Methods 

Many students who demonstrate frequent behavior problems 
may not have the skills to behave acceptably. For some, tt.ling them 
to behave better is no different than telling the driven executive with 
frequent headaches and fatigue that all he needs to do to feel better 
is relax. Driven people often don't know how to relax and out-of- 
control students often don't know how to behave. Traditional behavior 
modification methods are often used when teaching new behavior. A 
target behavior is defined by somebody in authority as are rewards 
and punishments. Through the gradual shaping of desired behav'^r 
by reinforcing what approximates the final, desired behavior and 
punishing or not reinforcing that which does not, the targeted behav- 
ior finally takes hold. These basic principles of behavior modification 
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Figure 8.2 

Developing a Comprehensive Social Contract 



Family 



Teacher 



Guidance Counselor 



Adminisiraior -<- 




Attendance 
Coordinator 



The Siudem 



Attendance Teacher 



can be very useful in programs for the difficult child. Within the last 
decade or so, there has been an increasing emphasis on helping such 
students learn to more effectively control their own behavior in the 
absence of an authority who dispenses rewards and punishments. 

Some Traditional Behavior Modification Methods 

Positive Reinforcement is following a desired behavior with some- 
thing that increases the probability that the behavior will occur again. 
School-based positive reinforcers include verbal praise and getting 
good grades. Positive reinforcement is the most effective method but 
rarely works immediately. Examples of positive reinforcement include 
sending positive notes home, making phone calls home after the child 
has been "good," sending notes of appreciation directly to the stu- 
dent, awarding coupons or tokens for desirable behavior tha't can be 
traded for favored rewards or privileges, and holding class pizza 
parties for meeting targeted behavior. One can also decide to rein- 
force the absence of undesirable behavior (i.e., 15 minutes of no 
shouting or talking out of turn earns something positive). 

Punishment can be of two types. One involves the removal of a 
positive reinforcer. Time-out, detention, and in- or out-of-school sus- 
pension are some examples. Unfortunately, these may sometimes 
unintentionally strengthen a behavior one wants to eliminate. For 
example, if time out is to be effective, the classroom has to contain 
enough reinforcement that the child misses being there. Time-out 
areas should be free of attractive or distracting activities, and ele- 
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Figure 8.3 
Jim's Comprehensive Social Contract 

1. Jim agrees to attend his algebra class on a regular basis. If lie feels that he w«ints 
to discuss his feelings about the class, he will make an appointment for a conference 
with Mr. Arthur, his algebra teacher. 

2. Mr. Arthur agrees to help Jim during his free period with any of his assign nients. 
Mr. Arthur will set the time and place for the extra help. 

5. Mrs. March, Jim's guiuancccounsclor, will arrange an appointment w.th Jim c\cr\ 
Friday during the sixth period for the purpose of discussing the week's work with 

4. Mrs. Koch, the attendance coordinator, will arrange a conference with Jim each 
Monday during the sixth period to review his week s responsibilities. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. O'Brien, Jim 's parents, will call Mrs. Koch, the attendance coordi- 
nator, every Friday at 1.30 p.m. to get a progress report on Jim's attendance during 
the week. 

6. Mr. and Mrs. O'Brien will monitor Jim's home ivork period at home for the next 
two weeks to be certain that all assignments arc complete. 

7. Bill O'Brien, Jim's older brother, will check his algebra assignments tu be certain 
that Jim is prepared for the next day's work. 



Student's Signature 



Attendance Coordinator's Signature 



Parent/Guardian's Signature 



Social Contract Approved by 



Class Administrator 



mentary students should rarely, if ever, stay there for more than 10 
minutes. If the child hates the class, then time out provides an escape 
that is hardly punishing. 

Response-cost prograns are variations of punishment. The stu- 
dents in a response-cost program could, for example, lose points 
previously earned if they emitted negative behavior. 

Negative Reinforcement involves ending an unpleasant situation 
after desired behavior has been given. For example, if a student hates 
math, he may be told that if he successfully completes the first three 
problems on the worksheet (targeted behavior), he won't have to do 
the remainder of the worksheet (escaping the unpleasant situation). 

Extinction is the elimination of undesirable behavior through the 
systematic aon-reinfoicing of the behavior. Ignoring is the most fre- 
quently used method and can be effective with generally well behaved 
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kids who occasionally emit undesirable behavior. It is almost never 
effective with the difficult child because even if you ignore it, others 
will acknowledge it and it will be reinforced. If it is your attention 
that is wanted, the individual will act even wilder to attract it. Ignor- 
ing may sometimes work when a more adaptive behavior is being 
reinforced. You might be able to reduce out-of-seat behavior through 
ignoring if there is a systematic method that reinforces the child when 
he is in his seat. 

Most behavior modification programs require us to specifically 
target the behavior that we want to see change, identify reinforcers 
and possible negative consequences, and carefully monitor effective- 
nf ,s. Keeping behavior charts is very important so that the teacher, 
student, and others can keep track of the gradual positive changes. 

Self-Control Strategies 

Some students who are difficult to reach have experienced fail- 
ure that has snowballed to the point they believe they are incapable 
of changing their plight. As such, acting out becomes a viable option. 
Seligman (1981) and Dweck (1975) have shown that children's future 
success depends not on past success or failure but on what they 
attribute as its cause. Children who attribute their failure to lack of 
ability feel helpless to improve because ability is relatively impervious 
to change. By contrast, children who attribute failure to lack of effort 
see that they can improve their performance by putting forth greater 
effort. When problems are solvable (as many academic problems are), 
children need to be taught to make internal (I am responsible and in 
control)-u7istable (effort is something that can change from day to day 
and I can control that)-specijic (today I didn't work hard enough and 
I can work harder tomorrow) attributions for their failure. 

Meichenbaum (1977) and others have described interventions 
that have come to be known as cognitive behavior modification. Here 
the emphasis is on teaching oneself to use verbalizations in a system- 
atic way so that the self-talk mediates impulsive behavior. It seems 
that generally successful students learn to verbalize about their cog- 
nitive processes, a nd they use these verbalizations to guide their 
academic and social behaviors. By contrast, the child who is often in 
trouble may need specific help in learning how to use language 
before he behaves. As noted by Hallahan et al. (1983), self-instruction 
typically involves teaching the child to ask questions of himself about 
the nature of the problem, give himself instructions about perfor- 
mance of the task, and provide appropriate reinforcement and 
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corrective feedback. Most self-instruction programs include turning 
over the responsibility for the monitoring and reinfu.cement directlv 
to the student. There is usually a period of demonstration and mod- 
eling that is gradually reduced as the student takes charge. Let's take 
a look at some specific programs that provide some variation on the 
same theme. 

"Think Aloud" (Camp, Blom, Herbert, and van Doorninck 1977). 
When encountering a problem, children are trained to ask themselves 
the following questions and provide an answer before asking the next 
question: 

1. What is my problem? 

2. What is my plan to solve the problem? 

3. Am I using my plan? 

4. How did I do? 

"Problem-Solving" (Meichenbaum 1977). This approach includes 
the following questions: 

1. What am I supposed to do? 

2. I need to look at all possibilities. 

3. I have to focus in and concentrate. 

4. I have to make a choice. 

5. How well did I do? 

"Adolescent Anger Control" (Feindler and Ecton 1986). 

1. Identify direct (provocations by another person) and indirect 
(thinking someone is being unfair or lying) anger triggers. 

2. Identify physiological states related to anger (getting hot, 
sweating, hands clenched, tight facial muscles). 

3. Relaxation methods (backward counting, meditation, deep 
breaths). 

4. Cognitive behavioral methods. (Reminders such as chill out, 
take it easy, relax, I am in control of myself, just stay calm 
Assertion methods. Stopping and thinking of the conse- 
quences. If I lose control, get in trouble, suspended.) 

5. Evaluation: How Did I do? (I did good, I kept in control. I 

did ok, I felt like killing him, and I only said . I 

can do even better next time. I lost it. Next time this happens, 
I'll need to remind myself to 

Assertion Techniques 

Teaching students to substitute assertive behavior for aggressive 
behavior can be a turning point in gaining feelings of control and 
power. Many aggressive kids think that either you fight it out and 
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prove your toughness or you turn the other cheek, which tht> believe 
only encourages others to victimize Uem. Feindler (1986) offers a 
graded series of assertive responses that can be taught to kids. 

Broken Record (also described by Mendler and Curwin 1983) — 
"Please give me my book back" (repeated three times). If no success, 
empathic assertion: "I know you like that book, and it's probably a kick 
to teach me, but it belongs to me and I want it back" If no success, 
escalated assertion, progressive increase in assertiveness. 

1. Please give me my book back. 

2. I asked you to give me my book back. 

3. I want my book back! 

4. If you don't give me my book back, Til tell staff and they'll 
get it back for me. 

What Is Creative Discipline? 

Our concept of creative discipline involves examining the trans- 
actions between the out-of-control student and the teacher. As we said 
earlier, this transaction is usually controlled by the student because 
he knows exactly how to "get the teacher." Teachers often relate to 
out-of-control students in very predictable wa>s because of limited 
options and strategies available to them. Thus, teacher and su lent 
are often trapped in their own little game, with no one winning in 
the long run. The main goal of creative discipline is to offer the 
teacher some ways to make those transactions less predictable. The 
idea is that when a disruptive student is faced with unfamiliar 
responses by the teacher, he might be willing to try to develop a new 
pattern. Many of the activities suggested here are designed with that 
goal in mind. Some strategies are helpful over a long period while 
others are for short-term use. 

Creative discipline contains strategies that involve both a new 
way of perceiving classroom interactions and a series of strategies 
that do not fall into the normally accepted area of classroom man- 
agement. Teachers who behave creatively wi,h their out-of-control 
students are not as concerned about things njt working out as they 
are with taking the risk of doing something new with the possibility, 
not certainty, that the situation will improve. Thev have exhausted 
their supply of traditional ^ehavior management techniques and are 
not afraid to experiment with new ideas. They believe that there is 
little left to lose, and they are willing to explore the use of rather 
unusual and extreme techniques, which are needed to preserve the 
integrity of the classroom. 
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The goals of creative discipline are: 

1. To stop a student's misbehavior so there is little interruption 
in the flow of the lesson. 

2. To ensure that the out-of-control student is stopped from 
preventing others from learning what you have to offer. 

3. To refuse the student's efforts at hooking you into a power 
struggle. 

4. To defuse tense situations by using humor, including poking 
fun at yourself. 

5. To define yourself as having the capability to remain calm in 
the face of "shocking behavior" 

6. To occasionally say and do unusual things so that you are 
somewhat unpredictable to the student and may therefore be 
seen as somewhat different from the masses of other teachers 
whom the student views as the enemy. 

7. To search for methods of communication that may lead to a 
new pattern of interaction between you and the student(s). 

8. To offer the student substitute outlets for expressing feelings 
that interrupt the learning process. 

9. To learn how to appreciate students who are intent upon 
driving you crazy. 

Using creative discipline is not easy because it requires ways of 
being that most of us have had no experience or practice with. 

Creative Discipline Techniques 

School-Wide Inventory 

Write out a situation or problem you face on a dittomaster and 
leave off the ending — like a mystery puzzle. Distribute copies to any 
of the teachers in the school you trust, or who you feel have a good 
reputation for dealing with out-of-control students. Include either 
the principal or vice-principal and one or two resource personnel, 
such as the school psychologist. Have each of them write in their 
ending, or how they would handle the situation. Ask them to be 
specific. 

After you collect the responses, rank them in order of most to 
least preferable. Each time a situation similar to the one in your 
inventory occurs, try each of the trial solutions in order, until you 
have tried them all. Each time you have tried one, write at the bottom 
of the paper how you felt doing it and how successful the strategy 
was. It is important to try all of the suggestions without prejudgment. 
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Once you have gone through the entire list, eliminate any suggestions 
that didn't work or made you feel very uncomfortable. Review the 
block ;o creativity to see if you gave each suggestion as full oppor- 
tunity to be successful. Refine and try again any strategy which either 
worked with the student or made you feel better. 

Grafitti 

A novel approach to the problem of subway grafitti was imple- 
mented by New York City with results that have exceeded everyone's 
expectations. Believing that grafitti artists are primarily motivated 
by attention, trains are washed, painted, and then rewashed and 
repainted several times so that each act of grafitti is visible for only 
a very brief time frame. When identities of the artists become known, 
they are approached by authorities, warned of a fine that will be 
levied if they are caught again, and perhaps best of all, are offered 
alternative, sanctioned places to draw and display their art. This 
approach illustrates some of the best principles of behavior manage- 
ment and could certainly be applied to problems with grafitti at 
school. 

A related and more serious problem is school vandalism. We 
have found that entrusting suspected students with even greater 
school responsibilities has the paradoxic^ effect of decreased van- 
dalism. In one school we worked with, this problem was addressed 
by the establishment of rotating committees of students to meet 
weekly with the building administrator to assess the current status 
of vandalism. Each committee included a cross-section of students. 
Ail repairs and clean-ups were done by the committee with the janitor 
supervising on Saturday mornings. When the identity of a vandal 
was known, that student was either turned over to legal authorities 
or a plan was developed for adequate restitution. Needless to say, 
incidents of vandalism plummeted! 

The Discipline Institute 

Imagine that you are the leader of the famed Discipline Institute, 
a creative institute dedicated to solving the most difficult discipline 
problems. In fact, you only accept severe cases, referring the more 
common problems and easily resolved ones to the local discipline 
expert. Your specialty is the most difficult cases the Institute accepts, 
and your caseload has as its number one priority your own biggest 
classroom problem. WVite it up in an impersonal way as if it belonged 
to somebody else. Gather your Institute colleagues (friends or staff 
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members at a team or faculty meeting), and role play your Institute 
staff meeting. Use the staff meeting to think of as many off-beat, 
seemingly crazy ideas as you can. Stay in your role as members of 
the Discipline Institute throughout the role play. 

Once you have generated a list of solutions, imagine that you are 
the teacher client, and list all your objections to the suggested ideas, 
Now return to your role as the Institute leader and refute, in writing, 
all of the objections, and explain why the ideas will work. Try as many 
of the ideas as you can. Be certain to pick at least one that you are 
convinced is so extraordinary as to not be believable, and do it. The 
sooner you realize how little you really have to lose, the more quickly 
your creativity will flourish. 

Role Reversal 

The technique of allowing a student to play teacher for a short 
time has been used by many teachers. This strategy is designed to 
carry that concept one step further. Give the student the responsi- 
bility of teaching your class for a significant time period. Younger 
students might have 15 minutes, middle grade students an hour or 
two, and older students one-half or a full day (this is a lot of time to 
give up, but we feel that improvement with out-of-control students 
may well be worth it). You take the student's place and act the way 
the student usually does. After the experience, meet privately with 
the student to try to creatively solve your conflicts, but stay in your 
role reversal. In other words, you continue to play the student, and 
the stuuent continues to play the teacher as you creatively try to find 
ways for both of you to resolve the conflict. Once agreement has been 
reached, honor \ in your real roles. 

Using Humor and Nonsense 

Write down various jokes, phrases, sayings, and statements that 
you find funny or nonsensical. Try to include in your list some that 
are certain to get a rise from many of your students. At least once 
per day for one week when a student behaves c ruptively, respond 
with one of your "funny" statements. For example, as Jack comes to 
class late for the third day in a row, tell him wryly, "Jack! Did you 
know that Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers?" Contrast 
Jack's reaction to this with how things are when he's told, "Jack, 
where's your pass?" 

While humor will neither defuse all explosive situations nor pro- 
duce long-term behavioral change, it does set up possibilities for 
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relationships to be formed that lessen the likelihood of power strug- 
gles. Moscowitz and Hay man found that those teachers rated "best" 
by inner-city high school students used more humor than did those 
rated "typical." Other characteristics of "best" teachers were discuss- 
ing current events in class, not yelling while disciplining, and 
empathizing with students' feelings. 1 

Agree with the Putdown 

You can deflect many nasty comments by agreeing that there is 
some truth in the accusation and then redirecting the conversation. 
For example, Sally calls Mrs. Lewis a "blind bat!" Instead of getting 
defensive, Mrs. Lewis says calmly, "There's a lot of truth to that. 
There are certainly times that I don't see very well. Thanks for 
pointing that out, and I'll again point out that your homework is due 
tomorrow" Also, you can train yourself to hear loaded comments with 
the same emotion that you would feel if someone called a "chair." 
This makes it much easier to think of a non-provocative way of 
defusing a potential power struggle. 

At wering Improbably 

Imagine telling a student that you've had enough and you're 
going to send him to the principal. The student looks you square in 
the eye in the middle of class and says he's not going, you can't make 
him, and concludes with, "What are you going to do about it?" Imag- 
ine saying, 4 Tm going to finish this lesson, hop on over to the airport 
and take the first flight to Tahiti!" How do you suppose he and the 
other students might react? 

Behaving Paradoxically 

Behaving paradoxically can be a very effective method with anti- 
authority students. It is based upon a psychotherapeutic technique 
developed by Victor Frankl. 9 Frankl found that some people resist 
changing even when they want to change. Because they resist 
change, they respond to suggestions for change by continuing to 
behave maladaptively. He discovered that many people can be helped 
by having somebody strongly suggest that the person continue to 
behave exactly as they have been and to even suggest that they exag- 
gerate their maladaptive behavior. This is called "siding with a 
person's resistance." 

For example, a therapist might suggest to a person who is afraid 
of the dark that tonight when it is dark they should be sure to feel 
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extremely terrified and to make sure that their fear keeps them 
awake. Frankl found that for various reasons, this method can be 
highly effective in creating more adaptive behaviors for people. It is 
similar to the old-world adage of using reverse psychology (suggest- 
ing the opposite of what you want a person to do in order to have 
them do what you want). In a school situation, the message of the 
teacher is firmly, "I want you (student) to try to keep behaving exactly 
as you have been. You are just being yourself!" This is in contrast to, 
"The way you are behaving is unacceptable, and I expect or demand 
you to change" The former paradoxical message may have the effect 
of eliciting a challenge to the student who may then defy the teacher 
and behave in a desirable way. Consider the following typical and 
paradoxical messages: 

Typical. "This is the third day that you have not done youi homework. 
The consequence is that you will have to remain after school ." 

Paradoxical. "This is the third day that you have not done your home- 
work. This is terrific! (genuine) Your assignment for tonight is to try 
hard to forget your homework tomorrow." 

Typical: "Jane, I will tolerate no more swearing in this class. If you 
use those words age in, you will not come with us on the field trip." 

Paradoxical: "Jane, you said, 1 ' Tell me how you are defining 

that right now, and I will write the definition on the blackboard." 

The contrasting styles are probably obvious to you. The typical 
responses will work with most students who respect the voice of 
authority. They do not work for anti-authority kids. The paradoxical 
message sets up a challenge to the student whose beha\ioral mocL of 
functioning is contradictory to the message. If a student does the 
homework assignment in defiance of your instructions to him to for- 
get it, then you have motivated him to do a valued school task. If he 
forgets it, then he has behaved appropriately according to your 
wishes. You can reward his compliance. Either way, you win! The 
same can be said for Larry. As an anti-authority youngstei, the five 
minutes, or for that matter, five hours of time out will make no impact 
on his undesirable behavior. B) acknowledging his abiliiy to throw 
erasers as a strength, you have taken away this weapon of control 
and have challenged him to learn to talk as well as thiow things. By 
telling him that he cannot talk, you have potentially motivated him 
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to prove to you and himself that he can. "If that lousy authority 
figure thinks I cannot talk, well then, I will just have to show him 
that I can." The process involves setting up a situation where the 
student has to behave more appropriately as a way of defying your 
authority. 

There are situations in which we would not advise this technique 
in a school setting. The most obvious is fighting or hard hitting (as 
opposed to the camaraderie shoving that most junior high school 
students use to express the combination of friendship and manhood). 
Obviously it is too dangerous for a teacher to encourage a student to 
hurt another student. 

Sometimes, the other students will feel threatened and angry by 
the use of this technique. They may perceive their "out-of-control" 
peer as receiving preferential treatment and will experience more 
hostility toward the student and the teacher. It is often helpful to have 
a class discussion (when the identified student is not present) to 
explain the purpose of this "preferential treatment" to the class mem- 
bers. The concept of fair and not equal can be very useful in this 
process. This can also be a good time to enlist the support of stu- 
dents, particularly those who are not intimidated by the out-of- 
control student, to help you with your program. 

Use of Nonverbal Messages 

Most out-of-control students have been verbally reprimanded 
thousands of times every year. They eventually become immune to 
verbal messages, which are tuned out. Try using prearranged non- 
verbal signals to cue students to the fact that you've had enough. It 
can be any mutually prearranged signal such as a facial look or a 
gesture. 

The Good Old-Fashioned Tantrum 

Every so often, probably no more than three or four times a 
year, a well-timed tantrum in which you might yell, scream, stand on 
chairs, or even knock over a table or two can be wonderfully refresh- 
ing and renewing. It reminds kids that you, like all humans, have 
your limits, and that there are times when exceeding those limits 
leads to raw, visceral, nonviolent but poignant, gut-releasing emotion. 
They'll take notice unless this becomes a habit. Naturally, an exces- 
sive amount of this type of behavior will lead the kids to view you as 
out of control, and they'll enjoy pressing your buttons to watch the 
show. 
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Audio- or Videotaping Your Class 

If you have access to a video recorder (preferable) or an audio 
recorder (acceptable) try taping your class for an entire period. Focus 
on those students who give you the most difficulty. After class, when 
you have captured an incident or a series of disruptions, meet with 
the students who are causing the problems. Show them or let them 
listen to the tape and discuss their feelings about the way they looked 
to themselves. When given a chance to actually see or hear them- 
selves, students often gain an awareness of their negative impact and 
are willing to try something new. To help make this prcedure more 
effective, it is helpful if you can also agree to try something new with 
these students. Your and your students' suggestions for change should 
be specific and manageable. Meet again in a couple of weeks to 
discuss how things are going. 

Audio Playback 

Some students are unfortunately committed to denying all 
responsibility for being disruptive. Furthermore, a phone call home 
may be greeted with a parent defending his child's actions. When 
you are confronted with such a situation, it can be helpful to tell the 
student that, "Beginning today, I will be keeping the tape recorder 
on record. Since I think that it is important for both you and your 
parents to understand the problems that we have here, I will make 
the tape available to your parents when we come together to discuss 
your school progress. Good luck!" This method has been extremely 
effective in curtailing a wide range of inapp jpriate beha- iors (espe- 
cially verbal abuse, put-downs, and swearing). 

Using Older Students as Resources 

Often older students who have been "in trouble" in school are 
wonderful resources for dealing with younger disruptive students. If 
you teach in a school that is close enough to a high school, try setting 
up a program for the disenfranchised high school students to work 
in your or other teachers' classes. Select those students who have been 
in trouble and need a healthy outlet for feeling good about them- 
selves. The principal or school psychologist as well as high schoo' 
teachers should be able to help you select the best candidates. Arrange 
for freeing up these students on a regular basis during the week. 
Short times work best because you do not want to give the student 
helpers too much of a rigid burden. An hour every week is sufficient. 
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Prior to coming to your class, meet with your student helpers 
and explain that you want their help in guiding some students who 
seem to be on the wrong track. The student helpers' job is to come 
to class and to work individually in a comfortable private spot with 
the troubled student. Work can include actuai lessons in the form of 
tutoring, or they can focus on social issues. Try to provide a flexible 
structure so that the helper has an idea of what to do but is not 
-equired to deliver your lesson plans. It is important for the helper 
to feel like a worthwhile person who is given a special privilege to 
help another student. Meet with the helpers each month for an hour 
or so to help them get new ideas and listen to their observations and 
feelings. 

Creative Limitations 

We believe that there need to be limitations even with "creative" 
approaches. As mentioned previously, v;e believe that all students 
have a right to attend school so that their safety and security is 
guaranteed. Dangerous or violent behavior that includes fighting or 
carrying weapons cannot and must not be tolerated in a school set- 
ting. We feel strongly that fighting should be dealt with swiftly by 
excluding the student from school until such time as he can return 
with an action plan that specifies what he will do (other than fighting) 
the next time a similar situation presents itself. It is also a fact that 
carrying exposed or concealed weapons is a legal matter, and the 
solution to this problem should always include legal authorities. 

A Fresh Start 

The suggestions in this chapter are not going to work all the 
time for all people. Creative ideas a.e not designed to be perfect 
solutions but rather to begin an exciting new adventure into the 
unknown with the hope that both you and your students will learn 
more about yourselves and each other. By unblocking yourself and 
venturing into the unknown, you have the capability of changing old 
patterns and making an important difference in the lives of your 
most troubled students. 

For the Administrator 

There are usually a small percentage of students who can be 
legitimately called "out-of-control," but they require a large percent- 
age of time— from the teacher, from the support personnel in the 
school, from other students, and from the administrator. The best 
role you can take is to help the student to be placed in the best 
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educational environment possible. This might mean transfer to a 
special school or class either in or outside your district. Proper place- 
ment helps the teachers and students alike as well as freeing the 
teacher to spend more time and energy with the other students. 

However, often the reality is that there are no special school or 
classes available, or that there is a long waiting list, or that there are 
no available funds for a given student. Even when special placement 
is a possibility, the time it takes to secure the placement because of 
reo tape, paperwork, and due process requirements can involve 
many months. The teacher must still work with the out-of-control 
student during that time. Thus, in spite of your intentions to properl) 
place students, you will have teachers in regular classes who must 
deal with chronic problem children. 

Teachers need a lot of support w r hen working with the "out-of- 
control" student. We propose the following ways to support your 
teachers' efforts. 

1. When you have chronically disruptive students, their parents 
must be continually involved. Do not be afraid to call them 
at home and at work when you need to. If you have a student 
who must be sent home for disciplinary reasons, insist on 
parental support. If your teachers need a parent to come to 
school, intercede when there is a problem and use the weight 
of the school to get them in. If a parent claims that they 
cannot leave work foi school, tell them that you are sure that 
their child is very sorry for the inconvenience and that he w ill 
be waiting in the hail in 20 minutes for pickup. Keep parents 
of disruptive students informed of their progress. 

2. As the administrator, you can be a key person in facilitating 
the approaches requiring contracts. Don't hid^ from prob- 
lems. For example, you can volunteer to be the "coach" in 
Positive Student Confrontation by offering to mediate a res- 
olution to disputes between teachers and students. You can 
organize and lead the development of the Comprehensive 
Social Contract by calling together all of the parties and 
organizing the meeting. 

Acknowledge if need be that you don't know r how to make 
a kid behave better, but that you'll keep being there to listen 
and try. Many teachers complain about the principal who is 
rarely seen or heard. Be visible. Be in places that are likely 
trouble spots so that your presence can prevent problems 
from happening and so that your faculty sees that you are 
there. 
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3. If there are problems involving several kids in a classroom 
that might have racial or gang overtones, you need to appeal 
directly to the families to assist with resolution. Go knocking 
on doors if need be to get parents to come to school. Once 
assembled, tell them about the problems in the classroom; let 
them know in no uncertain terms that you will not permit 
these problems to continue. Tell them what you are prepared 
to do (which might include involving other authorities or 
agencies) and, most importantly, elicit input and proposed 
solutions from them, finally, when you have their support, 
invite their kids to join the meeting so that the kids hear their 
parents say that the problems will end. 

4. Allow your teachers freedom in dealing with chronic prob- 
lems. Remember that nothing has worked with these students 
for a long time. Teachers have nothing to lose when trying 
creative strategies, but they often fail to try creative strategies 
because they fear administrative non-support or disapproval. 
Let all your teachers know that you will support most of their 
plans that are non punitive and as long as the teacher shares 
them with you in advance. 

5. Be vigilant with all follow up to any problem with a disruptive 
student. Keep teachers, parents, and students informed of all 
of your actions. 

6. Working with difficult students is frustrating! You need to 
understand that when a teacher is calling a student names, is 
making demands of you for swift action, or is in some other 
way behaving "unprofessionally," that this is the Jme for sup- 
port, not debate. You can help your teachers feel less 
frustrated by sharing information concerning the student a nd 
by being a good listener who can express empathy. 

Endnotes 

'E MosconitzandJ.L. Hainan "Interaction Patterns of First Year. T>pical and Besi rcachers in Inncr- 
Cit) Schools." Journal of Edtuational Rtseareh 67 (1974); 22l«230, 

2 VE. Frank!. Mans Searthfor Meaning An Introduction to Logotkerafn <Ne* Wk. fackei Books. 1963), 
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otivated students cause fewer discipline problems because 
they care about what they are learning. Enthusiastic teachers 
who present their material in stimulating, meaningful wa>s 
motivate students. When students are actively learning con- 
tent that has personal meaning for them, they have neither the time 
nor the energy to create discipline problems. Conversely, when stu- 
dents feel that they are passive receptacles for irrelevant knowledge, 
they become bored, turned off, and find satisfaction In acting out. 

The relationship between discipline and motivation is like heads 
and tails of the same coin. Teachers cannot motivate students when 
disn ;tions interfere v : th the learning process, when the classroom 
feels unsafe because the teacher cannot maintain control, or when a 
significant amount of time is lost to trying to keep order. On the other 
hand, teachers who discipline punitively, attack the dignity of stu- 
dents, and use methods that decrease internal locus of control have 
difficulty increasing student n/jtivation regardless of how exciting 
the class content is. 

Raymond Wlodkowski has made a significant contribution for 
systematically increasing student motivation in the classrooi... Rather 
than leave motivation to chance or to trial and erroi, Wlodkowski has 
developed a highly effective method for motivational planning, which 
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he calls the "time continuum model" 1 The model divider, instruc- 
tioail units into three basic time phases, beginning, middle, and end. 
Each has its own motivational focus, structure, and activities. 

Beginning 

The motivational concerns at the beginning of instruction are 
attitudes and needs. 

Attitudes. What can be done to develop a positive attitude toward 
the subject, the teacher, and the student's ability to be successful? 

Needs. How can learning the subject meet the students' needs? 
Often teachers tell students that a particuiar lesson or course will help 
them in the future. But students define the future from the per- 
spective of their stage of development, a perspective that can be very 
different than the teacher's. A teacher might mean that the course 
will help in college or in next year's sequential course. The student, 
depending oh age, hears "future" and thinks of the next two months, 
two weeks, two days, or two minutes. When talking about needs, it 
is more motivating to choose a time frame that nts tl students' 
perceptions. 

This category is also concerned with needs related to the learn- 
ing environment, such as companionship needs and feeling safe from 
embarrassment or threat. 

Middle 

The motivational concerns in the middle part of instruction are 
stimulation and affect. 

Stimulation. What can be done to continually stimulate learners? 
Students today have been trained by television to be passive learners 
They demand variety, a fast pace, a rock soundtrack, a comedian for 
a teacher, and v irtually total control of the images before them. How- 
ever, stimulating lessons requiring high-level thinking, working 
cooperatively, and creating products that evoke pride— and that 
encourage personal discovery — fill a great void created by television. 
Teachers can use this syndrome to great advantage by building les- 
sons on what students need but don't get from television. 

Affect. This refers to how the student's feelings about the lesson 
can be positive and how to use the affective domain in teaching. 

End 

The motivational concerns at the end of instruction are compe- 
tence and reinforcement. 
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Competence. What can be done to help the student achieve a 
satisfactory level of competence in the subject, and how will the stu- 
dent recognize competence? 

Reinforcement. How can the student be reinforced to desire to 
continue learning? 

Wlodkowski emphasizes that motivating students to learn is dif- 
ficult and does not commonly happen without planning. 

"[I suggest that] . . . each teacher develop a systematic 
approach to facilitating student motivation that as ade- 
quately as possible can be implemented on a daily basis in 
the classroom. Planning and systematization are the key 
elements here. Without them teaching becomes a stressful 
guessing game where trial and error become the dominant 
influences. Refinement, self correction, problem solving and 
what do I do next are issues that cannot be resolved relative 
to student motivation without some kind of systematic 
approach.'^ 

Thirteen Strategies for Motivating Students 

Borger, Carroll, and Schiller have examined motivation from the 
perspective of attribution theory. They define motivation with three 
facets: self-concept, achievement motivation, and locus of control. 
(Notice how these same factors are major concerns of effective disci- 
pline.) They offer 13 strategies for increasing motivation.^ 

1. Increase student response. Ask more low -risk, open-ended 
questions. 

2. Monitor ycur behavior to see that low-ability students have 
an equal chance to respond. Make sure they are called on 
as often as high-achieving students. 

3. Encourage students to persist with difficult problems and to 
finish projects. 

4. Foster excitement ?bout new ideas. 

5. Assign more in-depth projects, activities, or independent 
studies. 

6. Incorporate student self-evaluation in your grading s)^em 

7. Involve students more in scheduling classroom learning. 

8. Exhibit high expectations for your students. 

9. Increase your students* readiness to learn. Begin lessons 
with intriguing questions. Use special objects or activities to 
help children focus on the concept. 
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10. Increase involvement and interest. 

11. Cooperative assignments increase motivation, but you must 
also teach communication skills. 

12. Audiences are great motivators. Invite the principal, par- 
ents, or other classes to activities. 

13. Check to see that your low-ability students are "school wise." 
Do they need instruction on how to organize their desks, 
take down assignments, or memorize facts? 

Lessons that are motivating share the following key elements: 

1. Students are actively involved in their learning. 

2. Teacher uses feedback more than judgmental evaluation. 

3. Students control their own learning whenever possible. 

4. Students are asked to use higher-level thinking skills. 

5. Teacher uses cooperative learning structures. 

6. Teacher keeps pace with the natural attention span of stu- 
dents. 

7. Teacher integrates all domains of learning: cognitive, affec- 
tive, and psychomotor. 

8. Students feel a strong sense of purpose to the lesson. 

9. The teacher uses competition carefully, stressing achieve- 
ment more than winning, and does not have high negative 
consequences for the losers. 

10. The teacher strives to create classes that are fun and validate 
a true sense of joy in learning. 

Characteristics of a Healthy Classroom 

Motivation permeates all aspects of teaching, either directly or 
indirectly. For example, it can be enhanced directly through moti- 
vational planning or indirectly through evaluation systems that 
maintain dignity for all students. Following are nine characteristics 
of a classroom with a healthy environment. 

1. Trust is established. The learner trusts his abilities and his 
environment (including those who are helping him learn). 
Fear is minimized. 

2. The learner perceives the benefits of changing his behavior. 
Learning is a change in behavior; if the learner does not 
perceive the need for change, then there is no reason to 
rhange. 

3. The learner is aware of different options and is able to make 
a growth choice. This choice cannot be made for the learner. 
Education is structured to help the learner see different alter- 
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natives and to provide the opportunity to make choices that 
are real, meaningful, and significant. 

4. The evaluation of learning actively engages the learner. Eval- 
uation by others is effective when the learner perceives it as 
important to him. Both teacher and student share the respon- 
sibility for defining what is to be learned and how well it was 
learned. Mutual evaluation helps maintain the trusting envi- 
ronment. Because the goals of learning are personal, only 
the learner is truly capable of analyzing how well the goals 
are being met. The teacher lends his expertise in helping to 
define a level of outcome needed to ensure competence. 

5. Learning facts and concepts are important but incomplete 
goals for the learner. They are not the final results of edu- 
cation. Personal meanings, uses, and understandings are the 
ends for which learning facts and concepts are means. 

6. Learning is conceived as meaningful. Even in structured 
situations where the activities might be planned and the out- 
comes are left open for the learner to discover (uncover), 
effective learning takes place. 

7. Learning is growth producing, actualizing, and therefore 
enjoyable. This does not mean that the learning is frivolous 
or light. Instead there is true joy that comes from knowing 
and being more complete than before the learning. True 
learning is genuinely pleasurable. 

8. Learning is process- and people-oriented rather than prod- 
uct- and subject-oriented. True education helps students 
learn a process for successful living that applies to any situ- 
ation. Product orientations are too limited and self-defeating 
to have any permanent useful effect. 

9. Learning includes more than just the cognitive or affective 
domains. The separation of these two is artificial and unnat- 
ural. Feelings and thoughts should be incorporated for 
learning to have personal and lasting usefulness. One or the 
other exclusively is incomplete. 

These characteristics of healthy classrooms are often difficult to 
translate into action. Lack of resources, rigid curriculum icquire- 
ments of the state or school, and pressure from parents and 
administrators for high test scores all leave even the most enthusiastic 
teacher unable to teach creatively and manage students. Yet by setting 
up a preventive behavior program and changing the structure of the 
content in gradual, but significant, ways teachers can incorporate 
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many of these characteristics into their everyday teaching. One of the 
biggest mistakes that tLe educational revolutionaries of the 1960s 
made was to assume that total freedom was not only possible but 
desirable. "Free" schools, which allowed students to do whatever they 
wanted, were doomed to failure because the students did not have 
the skills to handle what was asked of them, nor were they develop- 
mentally ready for that much freedom without responsibility. On the 
other hand, it is impossible for students to learn to be responsible 
unless they are free to make both good and bad choices. George 
Brown describes the main goal of his Ford Foundation Project: 

A goal we were striving for in our work was to help students 
become both more free and more responsible. We believed this 
could be done by increasing the student*" 3ense of his own 
power to take responsibility for his behavior. Further, by 
providing experiences that made available ways to become 
free, followed by the actual experience of increasing free- 
dom, we could help the student attain the personal 
satisfaction that is unique to feeling free.' 1 

One way to provide opportunity for freedom and responsibility 
as part of the teaching process is to structure lessons in a way that 
not only delivers the content but also provides students the opportu- 
nity to learn about themselves and their environment. 

Brophy ti nd Porter have analyzed the research of teaching over 
10 years. Their analysis shows that effective teachers: 

1 . Make clear their instructional goals. 

2. Know their content and the strategies for teaching it. 

3. Communicate to their students what is expected of them 
and why. 

4. Tse existing instructional material expertly to devote more 
time to practices that enrich and clarify content. 

5. Know their students, adapt instruction to their needs, and 
anticipate misconceptions in their existing knowledge. 

6. Teach students metacognitive strategies and give them 
opportunities to master them. 

7. Address higher- as well as lower-level cognitive objectives. 

8. Monitor students* understanding by offering regular, appro- 
priate feedback. 

9. Integrate their instruction with that in other subject areas. 

10. Accept responsibility for student outcomes. 

1 1 . Reflect on their practice. 5 
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Teaching and Learning Styles 

Much research has been conducted in the last five years on styles 
of learning. A number of models purport to delineate several st)!^, 
of learning, and a number of tests have been designed to measure 
variables that can define what type of learner a student is. The most 
important development is the notion that students who have a partic- 
ular learning style have difficulty with incompatible teaching and 
instructional styles. The better the match between instruction, 
teacher, and student learning style, the better the student will learn! 
If there is a mismatch, students may become frustrated, confused, 
anxious, and likely candidates to act out in class. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to review all of the literature 
on learning styles, but Figure 9.1 is a useful summary. It divides 
learning and teaching styles into three basic categories: dependent, 
collaborative, and independent. The figure also details what is 
needed by the student, the teacher's role, and teacher behavior is 
associated with each particular learning style. 

While it is true that many people have a characteristic learning 
style, it is also true that learning styles vary for different topics. For 
example, Bill is a dependent learner when it comes to learning how 
to tune a car engine. He wants specific instructions from his teacher, 
who he tyants to act as an authority. He also wants direct criticisms 
and specific assignments broken down into small, clear steps. When 
it romes to photography, Bill is more comfortable in a collaborative 



Figure 9.1 
Learning Styles Summary 
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rewards 

discussion 
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style. He likes taking pictures with his friends, comparing the photos, 
and learning from others. 

Bill is also an avid reader of science fiction. For this activity he 
prefers to learn alone, reading his books and mulling over his new 
ideas, occasionally discussing them with others. He uses other people 
to suggest new books for him to read. 

Dependent learners oiten are agitated and confused when put 
into a collaborative or independent situation. School-age children will 
act out if they are given more responsibility than they can handle. 
Students who are asked to be dependent when they are more natural 
in a collaborative 01 independent state either become easily bored or 
turned off to the structure. Thus, the most effective teachers are 
those who have a variety of activities that allow for differences in 
learning styles so students can learn in the mode most comfortable 
for them. 

Dependent learners often need more closed structure (as 
described above) than collaborative or independent learners, who 
need more open structures. By developing activities that are both 
open and closed, and by matching 01 allowing your students to match 
themselves to the most appropriate styles, you will reach them more 
completely and eliminate many of the classroom-based causes for 
misbehavior. 

Discipline and Teaching 

We have found in our own teaching and in observing hundreds 
of classrooms that the attention span of students is a key ingredient 
in the extent of discipline problems. Teachers who easily flow from 
one method of teaching to another are better able to maintain a 
student's attention than teachers who do not. Many teachers unknow- 
ingly encourage minor chssroom irritations such as out-of-seat 
behavioi, foot stomping, pencil tapping, and talking by not varying 
the way information is presented. Frequently, the teacher is the focal 
point in the classroom because he stands in front and presents infor- 
mation to the students who are all seated facing him. 

We forget how difficult it was to sit throu b h a 50-minute lecture 
in college, looking for ways to distract ourselves from our aching 
behinds and the drone of the professoi s voice. Most of us sat politely 
because it was more important to get a good grade and the college 
credit rather than to voice our dissatisfaction. 

Students who are unmotivated by the good grade and who have 
little value for the importance of education are not so polite. Being 
referred to the principal for classroom misbehavior can be more 
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rewarding than being bored by the teacher. When teachers shift from 
one mode of presentation to another, they arc better able to maintain 
student interest than when instruction occurs in one fixH « 
More specifically, if you spend more than 10 minutes ^tlen 
children) or 15 minutes (junior high and high school stuc 
one mode, you can count on a significant number of student Dti 
ing inattentive. The following teacher modes of instruction, shen 
varied, lead to a rich learning experience for students and less hassle 
with discipline. 

1. Lecture. This mode is most familiar to teachers. The teacher 
dispenses information to students and is the focal point of the 
lesson. AH questions and student responses are teacher 
directed. 

2. Large-Group Discussion. The teacher and all students partici- 
pate in a discussion related to a topic. The topic may be 
defined by the teacher, but all students are invited to share 
their thoughts and ideas. Effective large-group discussion is 
directed toward soliciting opinions from the students by ask- 
ing them to become immersed in the subject itself and tc 
comment on its personal relevance. 

3. Small-Group Discussion. Groups of two to six students arc 
formed and are given a task to do or a topic to discuss. One 
student may be selected to summarize the group's discussion 
for the whole class. 

4. Independent Seat Work. Following a teacher-directed or <*voup 
discussion, each student is assigned a project to consumer or 
work to be completed that is related to what preceded it. 

5. Student Support Teams. All students are assigned to teams of 
four to six. Students are heterogeneously grouped so that 
each team contains dependent, collaborative, and indepen- 
dent learners. The teacher may assign either a group project 
or individual seatwork. If it is a group project, then all stu- 
dents are evaluated according to their group's performance. 
If it is an individual assignment, then students who are hav- 
ing trouble with their work must first solicit the help of team 
members before they can ask the teacher for assistance. Only 
then may a student approach the teacher for help. Marilyn 
Burns, a leading educator and classroom teacher, has 
reported extremely good results in using a method similar 
to this. She claims that she has more time to work with small 
instructional groups because she is interrupted fai less fre- 
quently by students who don't know what to do. 0 
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By varying your mode of presentation, you are far more likely 
to adequately address your students' different learning styles. When 
you are planning your lessons, consider how you can flow from one 
mode to another so that your instructional objectives are met. 

Excitement and Enthusiasm 

There can be little dispute that some students misbehave 
because of a mismatch between course content and individual learn- 
ing needs. Yet, how the teacher presents rr il is more important 
than the content itself. It is not the teachr to entertain students 
like Abe Kotter or Big Bird, but it is esse; hat the teacher exude 
positive energy. If a teacher is bored wi<* object, then he will do 
little more than go through the motion esenting it. Bored teach- 
ers usually speak in a monotone, use u .onverbal hand and body 
gestures, and smile infrequently. They often resist self-reflection and 
refuse to consider that their boring wuy of being may be influential 
in generating disintere 'ed learner., Perhaps saddest of all, they come 
to view the fringe benefits of teaching as the main reason for contin- 
uing in the classroom and feel little interest in pursuing professional 
growth experiences. 

Solutions to the problem of teacher boredom are beyorJ the 
scope of this book. But there is a relationship between student bore- 
dom and teacher boredom. Boredom, like enthusiasm, is contagious! 
A teacher who smiles, loves his subject area, and communicates his 
excitement to students creates a stimulating environment in which 
acting out because of boredom becomes unnecessary. 

The^e are many reasons why classrooms lack excitement. Ar* 
Combs lists 10 characteristics of the modern classroom that hinder 
learning: 

1. Preoccupation with order, categorization, and classifying. 

2. Overvaluing authority, support, evidence, and the "scientific 
method"— all the good answers are someone else's 

3. Exclusive emphasis on the historical view, implying that all 
the good things have been discovered already. 

4. Cookbook approaches, filling in the blanks. 

5. Solitary learning, with discouragement of communication. 

6. The elimination of self from the classroom. Only what the 
book says is important, not what a student thinks. 

7. Emphasis upon force, threat, or coercion; what diminishes 
the srlf diminishes creativity. 

8. The idea that mistakes are sinful. 
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9. The idea that students are not to be trusted. 
10. Lock-step organization. 7 

Students who are processed through a school like the one 
described above come to school with basic needs, such as identity, 
power, connectedness, and achievement. When students begin to see 
that their needs are subservient to the daily curriculum, the seeds 
r or trouble have been sown. 

Fostering Creativity in the Classroom 

According to E. Paul Torrance, creativity is "the process of 
becoming sensitive to problems, deficiencies, gaps in knowledge, 
missing elements, disharmonies, and so on, identifying the difficult) , 
searching for solutions, making guesses, or formuL <ng hypotheses 
about the deficiencies; testing and retesting these hypotheses and 
possibly modifying and retesting them, and finally communicating 
the results " 8 Torrance's definition can be used to write a curriculum 
that fosters creative behavior. 

Savary and Ehlen-Miller believe, "Everyone has the potential for 
creativity. Some have more artistic outlets and special talents for 
expressing their cieativity, but even the most 'unartUtic' person can 
be creative" 9 They believe that creativity can be learned. "Creative 
learning invoi\-^ not only the intuitive right-brain hemisphere, but 
also the analytical left hemisphere. . . . Creative learning, wherever it 
occurs, encourages use of the whole mind. Thinking out of your 
whole mind is most likely to lead you into a new world of c r eativity " ,0 

Classroom activities that foster creativity are highly motivating. 
Many units are devoted especially to the development of creativity, 
such as problem solving, dramatics, and creative writing. Another 
and perhaps more effective way is to integrate activities that spark 
reativity into the "regular curriculum." This validates the creative 
process for use with everyday problems and expression rather than 
for special occasions for the artistically talented. The following ques- 
tions can be used to review any lesson to see if it fosters creativity. 

1. At what points were .stude .3 asked to respond to something 
that had no one right, answer? 

2. In what circumstances were students required to deai with 
more than one possibility? 

3. What activities required students to defer judgment? 

4. How often was guessing and hypothesizing encouraged? 

5. In what situations were students encouraged co try the 
unknown and take reasonable risks? 
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6. In what ways were students encouraged to think of new 
ideas? 

7. What new experiences were provided? 

8. In what ways were all of the senses used in the lesson? 

9. How did the teacher modei creativity? 

10. How is students' creativity visibly apparent in the class- 
room? 

Evaluation and Grading 

Evaluation is a critical link between behavior and learning. Eval- 
uation gives students information that can be used for self- 
understanding. We know that children who receive poor evaluations 
often become poor learners. Students who have had a history of 
failure in the public school will often prefer to drop out either phys- 
ically or mentally and find other ways to be successful. One way 
students can turn failure into success is to succeed at becoming a 
behavior problem and to win approval through failing grades. 

Mr. Andrews taught a 7th grade class of emotionally disturbed 
students. These students never received a higher grade than a C and 
their averages were closer to F + . As an experiment for the first 
quarter, the teacher gave every student an A or B in every subject 
regardless of "what they earned." Actually there was no way of know- 
ing what they "earned" because of the nature of the curriculum and, 
more importantly, the problems of the students. Once report cards 
went home, many parents called to see whether it was their child or 
the teacher who was "sick" The teacher began the second quarter by 
telling the students that they could all mr ^ntain their A's by working 
just a little harder. This message was repeated the two next quarters, 
but the work required increased each time. Most students tried hard 
to keep the A's, a prize they had never known before. 

1 his experiment highlig its the need for students to receive pos- 
itive feedback. Students who never receive ^ood grades do no try for 
them because they know they are beyond reach. It is much more 
rewarding to be a nuisance than to try for an unattainable goal. On 
the other hand, once students feel that a good grade is achievable 
they have a lot more energy to maintain the good grades, even if it 
means more work. A system of evaluation that either forces students 
to compete with each other or maintains the same criteria lor all 
students despite intellectual and academic differences is destined to 
produce winners and losers. The losers, more often than not, are 
tomorrow's discipline problems. They have learned that if they work 
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hard, are well motivated, and do their best, then the) are rewarded 
with a C or D that illuminates their mediocrity. Few of us can do our 
best for very long with such minimal validation. How many of us 
continue to paint pictures after we have discovered in elementary 
school the limited talent we have? 

Discipline problems can be prevented by making it genuinely 
possible fov all students to receive grades of "A." If you teach 8th 
grade m?.ih and have students who are functioning at the 4th grade 
level, then you can prevent discipline problems in two ways. You can 
try to have the child removed to a lower functioning classroom. If, 
hov evei, the student is to remain in your class, then you must secure 
the necessary curriculums and staff resources to provide instruction 
at his level. And evaluation for him should be based upon effort and 
performance atthat level. If you fail to provide instruction for students 
at their academic level, then they cannot be faulted for rebelling 
against a system that won't accept them as they are. 

It is a good practice to have conferences periodically with chil- 
dren and provide them with statements concerning their assets and 
areas needing improvement. You might also coi.s*Jer asking them to 
describe how they feel about being in the ciass. 

Performance contracting, which is similar to a self-contract, is an 
evaluation strategy especially useful with older students. A perfor- 
mance contract should specify what the teacher wants from the 
student, what the student wants to learn foi himself, and how the 
final evaluation will be determined. Like a social contract, a perfor- 
mance contract may have a flag component, what the teacher must 
have for th„ contract to be valid, and a negotiable component, what 
the teacher and student can mutually agree to. Like a social contract, 
an effective performance contract should be reevaluated every two to 
three weeks to see that it is working and still appropriate. Many good 
performance contracts do not work because teachers and students 
think that once they are signed, they cannot be reevaluated. Flexi- 
bility is an important part of all phases of evaluation. 

Performance contracting is not tue only method of incorporating 
student input into your evaluation system. You can elicit test questions 
from students, you can incorporate student ideas as to what infor- 
mation should be on the test, you can have students test each other, 
write test questions for themselves, evaluate their own and each oth- 
ers* tests, use group projects as well as tests, and a host of other 
evaluative methods. The key to any evaluation method that will help 
minimize classroom discipline problems is that it provides as much 
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responsibility for the student as possible, and that all students ha\e 
a reasonable chance for success. 

Grading Creative Assignments 

Activities that foster creativity are hard to evaluate and even 
harder to grade. The best solution, of course, is not to grade them, 
but students learn to value what is graded. So, unless you are a non- 
graded system, it becomes a difficult dilemma. Here are some sug- 
gestions for grading creativity: 

1. Establish criteria (define creativity assignment goals). 

2. Prioritize and weigh. 

3. Grade only the criteria. 

4. Allow students to establish criteria. 

5. Allow students to evaluate criteria. 

Competition 

Related to evaluation is the issue of competition in the classroom. 
There has been considerable debate over the \alue of competition in 
the learning process. Advocates claim competition is highly stimu- 
lating and motivates students to achie\e their best. The strongest 
argument is that competition is a fact of life. Students will be unpre- 
pared for the real world if they do not experience competition in 
school. 

Other educators claim that the world is competitive at times, but 
v is based more on cooperation. The foundations of society — the 
family, religion, love relationships, and e\en simple everyday proce- 
dures like driving— can be destroyed by competition. These 
educators ad\ocate more cooperative learning opportunities »\ith a 
minimum of attention gi\en to competition. Students already know 
how to compete. 

Our in\estigations of competition : n classroom settings suggest 
that competition can be either a positive or negaii\e learning expe- 
rience. It is more important haw rather than whether it is used. The 
two main variables are: 

1. Is the competition voluntarv? 

2. Does the competition focus on ends or means? 
Voluntary competition is chosen by the participant without direct 

pressure or indirect coercion. There are no hidden penalties for not 
competing. Under thcoe conditions, children will take on challenges 
that are appropriate to theii ability. If they uke more than they can 
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handle, the) are emotionally prepared to understand that nut suc- 
ceeding does not equal failure. When students are forced tu compete, 
they perform under fear or duress. Failure is perceived as personal, 
and negatively affects their dignity. E\en success can be frightening 
if students fear being pushed to higher levels of competition. 

When competition focuses on the means, or process, the results 
are rewarding and high levels of learning can be achieved. Team- 
woik is a positive experience. Winning is important, but not as 
important as playing. When the outcome is stressed, the result is 
often cheating or taking short cuts and the stress level is intense. 

We advocate using competition in the learning process as long 
as students are given free choice whether 01 not to compete and are 
provided optionai games that match their interest and ability. 

Winning and losing is part of all competition, but the process 
of playing can always be stressed above the final score. In addition, 
there are many examples of nun-competitive games and games with- 
out score that can supplement the more competitive activities. n 

The teacher can change a negative competitive classroom into a 
positive one. The first step is to identify areas of competition in the 
classroom. Each classroom has its own unique competitive charac- 
teristics. The teacher can examine each compel itiun, determine its 
nature, and assess its effects on the students. With the help of stu- 
dents and colleagues (including administrators), a teacher can 
determine ways to derive maximum benefits from competition. 

It is up to the teacher to ensure that competitions are positive 
experiences for students. By choosing competitive structures that are 
voluntary and focus on process rather than outcome^, the teacher 
can, in effect, reap many of the rewards of competitiui: while abid- 
ing most of the pitfalls. 

Students who are forced intu negative competitive situations ate 
likely candidates for behavior prublems. By selecting cumpetiti\e sit- 
uatiuns that are chusen by the student and which are means (pruccss) 
emphasized, yuu will encuuiuge student respunsibility and minimize 
the student's ne^d to break your social contract. 

Time on Task 

Increasing the students' time on task can be very helpful in 
improving classroom discipline. Students can't woik at a schoul task 
and be disruptive at the same time. The mure time students spend 
on task, the more likely they will achieve success, and the less likely 
they will act out to protect their dignity. 
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However, Art Combs asks the question, "Time on what task?" If 
the task is meaningless, tedious, unchallenging, too difficult, boring, 
or irrelevant, then spending time doing it is not beneficial to the 
student. Eventually, increasing a student's time on task will backfire 
and lead to misbehavior if the task is inappropriate or meaningless. 
The most beneficial way to increase time on task is to increase the 
student's desire to participate. Measuring time on task without con- 
sidering the worth of the task is insufficient and can mask ineffective 
teaching. 

Homework 

In A Nation At Risk, 1 ' 2 schools are criticized for not giving enough 
homework. In most other countries, especially the industrial and 
technological leaders like Japan and Germany, students have a great 
deal more homework than Americans. On the other hand, teachers 
complain that students don't do the homework given to them now, 
more homework will only result in more homework not completed. 

Undone homework is one of the areas usually handled with a 
discipline technique. "Don't do your homework; get a consequence." 
On the surface this is appropriate. Teachers have a right and a 
responsibility to give homework, and studenu> ha\e a responsibility 
to do it. 

Yet the problem is often more related to lack of motivation rather 
than a desire to break a rule. Students have a right to be given 
homework that will enhance their learning, and teacheio ha\e a 
responsibility give it to them. Homework works best when it: 

1 . Is clialfaiging. Not because of its length or because it chal- 
lenges the patience of students. Homework should give 
student* a sense of pride or accomplishment when finished, 
not just a sense of relief. 

2. Is interestmg. Students don't need to love every assignment, 
and drill and practice certainly can be used as homework. 
But even drill and practice can be presented in a challenging 
or interesting way. Homework competes with the stereo, tele- 
vision, sleep, phone, friends, and family. The assignment 
needs a fighting chance if it is to get done. 

3. Is f/roportioiiate. Homework should be the right length and 
intensity. Two hundred addition problems is out of scale, as 
is reading a paragraph a night of A Tale of Two Cities. Home- 
work should not be assigned to fill time but to complete a 
learning objective. 
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4. Is related to wliat is covered in class. Homework collected and 
not integrated into class activities is perceived by students as 
a waste of time. Simply going over the homework in class is 
not enough. The learning gained by doing the homework 
should directly relate to other class activities. 

5. Is corrected quickly. When homework 13 returned weeks after it 
was handed in, it is of link value to the students' learning. 
Homework can be returned faster if it is self-corrected or 
corrected by peers. 

6. Has c/ioices. Students are more receptive to assignments that 
offer some selection. If there are 10 questions at the end of a 
chapter, let the students select 6 to answer. The process of 
selection may be of more learning benefit than answering the 
questions. 

7. Is not written on unreadable dittos. If dittos are used, make sure 
the challenge of the assignment isn't trying to read it. 

8. Is not always done alone. Provide group projects and assign- 
ments whenever possible. In life outside of school, people 
more often work together than alone. Working together is 
more motivating and has a better chance of being done. 

If students are not doing Lomework, they should receive an 
appropriate consequence. However, if homework does not measure 
up, then it needs to be changed or dropped. 

Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning strategies are be >ming more popular as 
teachers see the power of working in groups. When done we! 1 coop- 
erative learning is highly motivating, produces achievement-uiiented 
results, and minimizes students' needs to misbehave. 

Research indicates that cooperative learning strategies increase 
self-esteem, 1 " l increase liking for school, M and increase academic 
achievement.'^ James Leming and John Hollifield examined 
hundreds of studies on cooperative learning and conclude. 

Using these processes, teachers have students work together 
in small groups :n the classroom to master academic mate- 
rial. The small groups are carefully structured to inch* Je 
high and low achieving students, whites and minorities, and 
males and females. They work together to be rewarded as a 
team for what they accomplish, but they are also lewarded 
for their individual achievement. More than 100 research 
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studies in the last 20 years have found that students learn 
the material better in this kind of structure. In addition, 
they develop positive social attitudes and behavior. ^ udents 
learn to get along better with students of other races and 
ethnic groups, to accept mainstreamed students into the 
classroom, and to show greater mutual concern for each 
other. 16 

Some of the fears about cooperative learning are that: 

1 . Some children will do most of the work while others will coast. 

2. Some groups finish before others and get restless waiting for 
the rest of the class to finish. 

3. It is hard to grade individuals when working in groups. 

4. There is too much potential for students to get sidetracked 
from the group task and spend large amounts of time social- 
izing. 

5. It is too difficult to monitor each group. 

6. It takes too much time. The same information can be pre- 
sented in a fraction of the time with other instructional 
techniques. 

Each is a genuine concern. However, with careful planning and 
monitoring of the activity, most of these fears can be eliminated or 
minimized. Special attention should be given to: 

1. Ensuring that the size of the group matches the group task. 
Some students can get lost if the group is too large. 

2. Allowing an appropriate time to complete the group task. 
Too little time is frustrating and minimizes the cooperative 
nature of the activity. The best students take ove» just to finish 
the project. Too much time leads to restlessness and boredom. 

3. Giving clear directions. When students spend an inordinate 
amount of time trying to figure out what to do, they get 
frustrated and lose interest. Tasks take longer than expected 
to complete. 

4. Ensuring that the activity leads to a product of some kind 
when completed. The product can be something the group 
made, a decision, an agreement, or a performance. Groups 
need some type of product to keep focused, to feel a sense 
of accomplishment, and to evaluate how well they did. 

5. Discussing group process concerns. If the students are to 
learn communication and cooperation skills, the teacher 
should provide an opportunity for students to reflect and 
discuss them. 
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6. Integrating the cooperative learning activity with the curric- 
ulum. The reason for doing the activity should be clear in 
relation to what happened before it w<*s used and what will 
happen after. 

Technology 

The technological revolution that many predicted would change 
the fabric of American education has not yet happened. Technology 
has had a greater impact in business than in schools. However, many 
inroads have been made, ^nd, if the trend continues, the predictions 
for revolution may not be that far from happening. As of 1984, 85 
percent of all public schools in the United States were using micro- 
computers. (Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, and Arkansas were 
the top five respectively. 17 ) 

Computer use is not limited to science and math. Courses in art, 
English, social sciences, music, and the industrial arts have all made 
use of computer technology. Technology is not limited to computers. 
The VCR has replaced filmstrips and 16 MM projectors. 

The fusion of microcomputers and video is close at hand. 
"Hypermedia" is the label for interactive video that allows the partic- 
ipant to access hundreds of video images stored on laser discs. 
Interactive video allows students to follow progiessions based on theii 
choices to a final outcome. Prototypes have been developed in med- 
icine that allow medical students to diagnose, provide treatment, and 
see what iesults without endangering fellow students or lab animals. 
Patricia Hanlon, an English teacher, and librarian Robert Cambdl at 
Lowell High School in San Francisco have developed an interactive 
program to teach John Steinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath. 

Students read the novel, then sit down to a computer con- 
trolled videodisc player, loaded with Depression-era radio 
programs, photographs, film footage and magazine articles. 
They can use the system to study dozens of aspects of life 
in America during the 1930's. This is the ultimate research 
tool for a generation raised on television a^d stereo systems. 
"These students have been consumers of media," Hanlon 
says. "We want them to become manipulators of media." 1 K 

Eventually, computer access to stored information will replace 
libraries as we now know them. Students will be able to gather nearly 
any information they need from a home-based terminal. It is stag- 
gering to imagine the equivalent o* the Liuary of Congress available 
to anyone with a computer terminal and an access code. 
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The effect of technology on discipline is obvious. A teacher in a 
training session on discipline announced proudly, "Last year I had 
so many discipline problems that I almost quit teaching. This year I 
have none." When asked how she made such a remarkable change, 
she replied, "Last year I taught math. This year, I am teaching com- 
puters" Students don't have time to disrupt when they are working 
with computers. 

It is important to understand that technology can create lessons 
that could never be taught otherwise. It can increase motivation, 
stimulation, and participation. It can teach mastery learning or pro- 
vide individual instruction with special tutorials for each step of the 
lesson. It brings to the class moving images that make books look like 
horse and buggies by comparison. But technology does not and can- 
not guarantee learning. Information is a far cry from wisdom. 
Students today have more information than any generation in history, 
but until they learn how to use it, that information will confuse as 
well as clarify ihe multitude of choices that confront tiiem. When 
using technology as part of the instructional process, the following 
points should carefully be considered: 

1. Technology excels at providing information. Teachers need 
to instruct students in how to process that information and 
how make decisions based on it. 

2. Certain technologies, such as computer work stations, are 
often used by a single student. Extensive isolation is not 
healthy for children who need social interaction and com- 
munication as part of their educational experience. 
Cooperative learning strategies can easily be adapted to 
incorporate computers. 

3. Students are media saturated at home. We have already men- 
tioned the vast number of hours children spend watching 
television. Many children spend much of their free time play- 
ing computer and video games. We must be careful to provide 
students a b?,anced diet of instructional activities. 

4. We doubt tKat technology can make students lazy, but it can 
teach them to be passive. Active learning is essential to the 
full development of the child. 

Many students are more technologically oriented than their 
teachers. Many states require some form of computer literacy for 
receiving a teaching credential. School systems h >e been offering 
inservice tr.iir.5ng for a number of years in use of computers. As 
educators become more familiar with how to use the haidware (of 
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all technology, not just computers), they will also be sensitive to using 
technology for achieving sound educational objectives. 



In examining the relationship between effective teaching and 
discipline, significant attention must be given to the notion of student 
hope. As long as students believe that there is real hope for them to 
be successful, discipline plans can be successful. However, when hope 
is lost, so is the student. When students accept negative labels, when 
they believe that the curriculum is impossible to learn, when they 
bel^ve that they will get in trouble no matter how hard they try to 
avoid it, no discipline plan can compensate. The nurturing of student 
hope must be at the core for teaching to be truly effective. 



You can be a valuable resource to teachers by sensitively offering 
your wisdom and experience, your knowledge of curriculum, and 
your broad view of your schools educational program. Most teachers 
feel more trapped by the demands of the curriculum than they need 
be. With your encouragement for experimentation and inno\ation 
and vour support for curriculum modifications that meet student 
needs, your teachers will not only minimize discipline problems, but 
improve all aspects of theii teaching. You can provide the leadership 
necessary for curriculum reform. 

While it is critical for teachers to feel administrative support 
before innovation can occur, support alone is not sufficient. Teachers 
need examples of what can be done in concrete terms. They need 
release time to develop their ideas, and, most importantly, they need 
to feel safe so that they can learn from their failures as well as from 
then successes without penalty. Like many problems students, teach- 
ers often unnecessarily feel threatened by the administration. Provide 
more than lip service that alternative teaching style, are acceptable 
and desirable. 

Because boredom is a major cause of classroom disruption, we 
suggest that you establish a task force to examine your curriculum. 
Update it so that it is relevant and focuses attention on more than 
facts. Encourage the task force members to actually take quizzes and 
tests, to participate in classroom activities, and to try workbook prob- 
lems. If the curriculum i > boring to adults it will most likely be boring 
to students. The goal of the task force should be to positively interact 
with teachers to minimize student Loreoom. Specific reeominenda- 
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tions in the form of a report or summary at a faculty meeting can 
be most helpful. 

You can also examine your evaluation systems and consider alter- 
nate ways of reporting student progress. Try to use methods that 
describe strengths and areas for improvement without judging them. 
All students should be able to achieve success in your school. Do your 
best to minimize competition in your school that pits student against 
student, and find as many ways as possible to encourage cooperation. 
When competition does exist, see that it is voluntary and focuses 
more on the process of learning than on winning. There should be 
at least some form of competition that every student can both partic- 
ipate in and win. 

Have as one of yovr goals the development of teachei support 
groups. Teacher boredom can be minimized when a vital group cf 
teachers learn to trust each other and to share methods, ideas, and 
lessons with each other. Help them learn how to observe each other 
non-judgmentally so that they mav look to each other foi inspirational 
support before the going gets rough. 

Emphasize the importance to teachers of how varying one's pro- 
cess of teaching and methods of instruction can positively affect 
discipline problems in the classroom. 
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Special Problems 



Because Three-Dimensional Discipline is a flexible, eclectic pro- 
cess, it can be applied to any situation that involves teachers 
and students. However, we are frequently askjd to discuss how 
to use Three-Dimensional Discipline for special problems. The 
most frequently asked questions deal with: 

1. Working with handicapped students in a mainstreamed class. 

2. Applying Three-Dimensional Discipline specifically to an 
inner-city school. 

3. Minimizing drug and alcohol use in school. 

The basic principles of Three-Dimensional Discipline were 
developed and field tested in inner-city environments. Teachers of 
mainstreamed classes who have used Three-Dimensional Discipline 
report that the model is effective with all .students in their classes. 
Teachers of special education report similar results. Students who 
use drugs and alcohol should be dealt with in similar ways to any 
student who does not behave appropriately in class. Thus, each of 
the chapters and activities in this book can be used by teachers who 
teacii in the inner city, who teach handicapped students in special 
education and mainstreamed classes, and who deal with students who 
use drugs and alcohol. We do not suggest that an entirely different 
approach be used in these special areas. Social contracts, consistent 
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use of effective consequences, minimizing stress, using creative 
approaches for out-of-control students, and avoiding power struggles 
will help you take charge of your classroom whether you teach in an 
inner-city, suburban, or rural school; they will help you regardless of 
the type of students you teach. 

However, each of the inree special problems mentioned above is 
of sufficient importance to discuss in more depth; specific knowledge, 
awareness, and strategies might help you cope with discipline prob- 
lems associated with these issues. In this chapter we explore 
additional activities and information that apply to these special situ- 
ations. 

Handicapped Children 

Federal law PL 94-142 mandated that children with handicap- 
ping conditions receive the "most appropriate education" in the "least 
restrictive environment." The law is designed to prevent the indis- 
criminate dumping of children into special classes or schools. It is 
becoming common practice in most school districts to conduct exten- 
sive diagnostic evaluations that identify students for placement in 
special programs and establish individualized educational plans. 
Many school districts require rigorous aiguments to be made in sup- 
port of special services for fear of violating the "least restrictive 
environment" clause. This all means that it is more difficult and time- 
consuming to secure special placement and more likely that "handi- 
capped" students who have previously received instruction in special 
classes will return either part-time or full-time to the mainstream. 
Whether you are ready or not, trained or untrained, you can expect 
more of these students to be in your class. 

There are a variety of reasons why some students are referred 
to special classes: physical, emotional, behavioral, and learning dis- 
abilities. Because the educational and emotional needs of 
"handicapped" or disabled students vary so greatly, it is impossible 
to discuss how to set up an effective program of discipline for each 
potential problem. Moreover, many disabled children do not behave 
any differently than students considered to be normal. However, some 
disabled children have special behavior problems that make dealing 
with them doubly difficult. 

Disabled children are often referred to special classes and reme- 
dial units because their behavior is unacceptable in the regular 
classroom. They may be viewed as hyperactive, distractible, irgu- 
mentative, surly, rude, immature, or irresponsible. Young* ers 
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enrolled in special education classes usually have many common 
characteristics. Except for those who are mentally retarded, they are 
generally of average intelligence or better (although some are slow 
learners) but experience learning problems in reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic. They have either been retained in one of the early 
elementary school grades or referred for remedial services to supple- 
ment instruction in the regular class. At this early time in their school 
lives, teachers often use descriptions such as, "lazy," "could do better 
if he worked harder," "needs to develop good study skills," "seems 
unmotivated," "has better ability than he shows," "is bossy and can't 
share with others." From the 4th grade through the 8th grade, they 
usually have gro: difficulty competing with the rest of the class. The 
more cifficulty they have, the more likely they are to act up in class. 
They Jack enthusiasm, skip class, and become regular visitors to the 
office of the school disciplinarian. 

For many, the experience of academic success is unattainable, 
and the special student seeks other methods of gratification. Excuse- 
making failing to take responsibility for one's own actions, blaming 
others, and refusing to work or to follow guidelines for acceptable 
behavior are common. Without the help they need, such students 
often drop out of school, much to the silent relief of school guardians. 

Disciplinary problems among handicapped students are there- 
fore strongly associated with their inability to compete with others in 
class, to get the attention of other students, or to feel equal to them. 
Everyone, including handicapped students, needs to feel important, 
whether it is for acting up in class, fo being the best swimmer on 
the team, for being a good musician, or for being a top-notch math 
student. 

Since we are focusing our discussion on handicapped students 
who exhibit unacceptable behavior, changing that behavior needs to 
be one of the primary focal point in planning for the child's inte- 
gration into a normal setting If you work in a school th?t has the 
good fortune of extensive remedial and support services, then the 
majo responsibility for preparing a student for life in the main- 
stream resides with the specialist. But if you do not, and you are a 
regular classroom teacher, then the burden of responsibility falls 
squarely on your shoulders. Like it 01 not, the student is in your class. 
Your choices are to continue teaching as if the student were not there, 
in which case the probability is high that inappropriate behavior will 
occur (or worsen). Or you can adapt your program to accommodate 
the child's special needs. 
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If you are teaching a special education class, or if you have 
handicapped students in a mainstreamed class, we suggest you set 
up a social contract with your students and follow the other guidelines 
outlined in this book. In addition, we offer the following suggestions 
that will help you both prevent discipline problems with special stu- 
dents and resolve them more easily when they occur. 

Take Care of Yourself 

The first step in working with special student* who have behavior 
problems is to do some work with yourself. You need to be in touch 
with your feelings; you need to recognize them, acknowledge them, 
and find outlets for them. Teachers of learning-disabled or emotion- 
ally disturbed kids must be willing to give and give and give, and in 
return receive frustration, criticism, defeat, and failure. Despite 
many hours of extra planning and an inordinate amount of instruc- 
tional time, complaints abound such as, "You never work with me like 
you do with the others " A good day in which the child behaves may 
be followed by two or three days of off-the-wall behavior. An "aha" 
experience in which Sammy finally "gets" subtraction is followed by 
a blank stare the next da;, that tells you it's back to step one. Inatten- 
tiveness, rudeness, messiness, and forgetfulness may be the norm for 
such a child. Some of the finest teachers resort to name-calling, acting 
like Marine sergeants, pleading, whining, or withdrawing as ways of 
dealing with such students. In short, these children can be a constant 
drain, depleting your energy reserves. If you have children such as 
this in your class, you need a support group of colleagues who under- 
stand your feelings and provide positive support. 

Provide Responsibility 

One common complaint from teachers of older handicapped stu- 
dents is that previous teachers, often in special classes and day or 
residential schools, did more for them than was needed in the long 
run. They tried to compensate for the disability by making sure that 
students got to class on time, had their work completed, and were 
dressed and washed properly. In general, they saw to it that the 
students experienced no failure, even if failure was a natural conse- 
quence of a choice they made. It is understandable why many special 
education teachers try to be overly protective. Their students need a 
boost to their self-image and need to live and learn in a positive, 
supportive environment. Furthermore, special education teachers, 
simply through the natural selection process, tend to be patient and 
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humanistic and are trained to see that the child is more important 
than the subject matter and that even small gains in achievement are 
worthy of pride. 

However, these qualities and values can be undermined when 
they lead the teacher to take responsibility for the child's behavior. 
Taking responsibility means that teachers (or administrators or par- 
ents) accept excuses that are not legitimate. They find solutions to 
the child's problems. They offer easy ways out of difficult situations 
that the child has created. They set expectations too low for both 
behavior and ability to learn, which often limits the child's potential. 
For example, some teachers do not follow through on agreed upon 
or previously stated consequences because the child uses a handicap- 
ping condition as a reason for not living up to realistic expectations. 
This situation often creates a vicious cycle when parents, stricken by 
the guilt associated with a disabled child, try to compensate for 
"apparent" behavior problems by doing too much for the child; in so 
doing they take responsibility away from the child and with that an 
opportunity for growth. By the time the child goes to school, he may 
not know how to take responsibility for himself. The next phase of 
the cycle is for his teachers to convert this diagnosis into a strategy, 
i.e., if a child cannot accept responsibility, then it might be harmful 
to thrust responsibility upon him. This confusion between a diag- 
nosis and a strategy is common given the prevailing attitude o{ "take 
a child where he is, and help him grow from there." Unfortunately, 
this view can end up reinforcing the inability of the child to ever 
begin to take responsibility for himself. Obviously, age, ability to 
understand, maturity, and other social development factors are all 
important in determining how much responsibility a child can han- 
dle. It is important to teach responsibility by allowing students to live 
with their decisions. 

We find that a great many of the behavior problems associated 
with disabled children come from the lack of responsibility these 
children have been given throughout their lives. We suggest you give 
students responsibility as soon as possible, without overwhelming 
them to the point of agitation. Begin by giving the child choices 
whenever possible. For example, allow him to select which reading 
book he wants that period. If the child i.eeds to go to the lavatory, 
ask whether he wants three minutes now or next period. If the child 
wants to play a game, give him three choices. Once the child has 
made a choice, let him live with it. Don't come to his rescue if the 
choice does not work out. Give him the opportunity to learn from 
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bad choices within the limits of physical safety; allow natural conse- 
quences to occur, and ask evaluative questions such as: 

1. How did it turn out for you? 

2. What did you learn from that experience? 

3. What other choice could you have made, which may have 
been better? 

4. What will you do next time? 

For those children who cannot make open-ended choices easily, 
use close-endeu choices. Do you want 10 read your book or review 
your math problems? Do you want to play checkers or chess? Slowly 
build up to more open-ended choices, but never stop giving as many 
choices as possible. 

The second part of teaching responsibility involves the same 
principle upon which we based the whole notion of the social contract. 
Set clear limits and expect the children to follow them. You might 
need different limits in some cases with disabled students, but once 
they are established and mutually understood, live by them. Excuses 
and explanations are not acceptable reasons for failure to comply 
with realistic and previc **lv understood expectations. Using the 
handicap as a reason or excuse for failure to meet expectations is one 
of the most self-defeating concepts. The difference between a hand- 
icap and a disability ia ihat a disability is a physical, emotional, or 
behavioral impairment, while a handicap is other people's response 
to that impairment. For example, deafness is a disability, but difficulty 
in communication is a handicap. Be "kind and understanding" in 
setting up realistic expectations that challenge, but don't overwhelm 
the student. When it comes time to ensure that the expectations are 
met, it is time for your more demanding self to take charge. 

The third aspect of teaching responsibility is to encourage and 
support problem solving and planning on the part of your students. 
When they come to you with a problem or excuse, use that oppor- 
tunity to help them gather information, identify alternatives, make 
decisions, and analyze the consequence of those decisions. When they 
behave inappropriately, ask them for a plan of action for changing 
their behavior. Once they have thought of possible solutions and have 
developed their plans, hold them accountable for doing them. Some- 
times students will fail to behave according to plan. When this 
happens, they sometimes need to experience an unpleasant, but non- 
punitive, consequence and be re-directed to developing a new plan. 
You can evaluate the plan to see that the student lived up to his part. 
Then allow the student the opportunity for self-reflection by encom- 
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aging him to evaluate how successful the plan was in solving the 
problem. Self-evaluation of planning is a critical skill for increasing 
• responsibility. You need a high tolerance for broken promises and 
misunderstanding as well as lots of patience! 

Learn to Communicate with Handicapped Students 
Who Have Communication Difficulties 

Many disabled students have communication problems. For 
example, hearing impaired, visually impaired, and learning-disabled 
children might be missing critical information tha other students are 
receiving. Deaf students, for example, often miss much of the inci- 
dental information that most other students learn as a natural part 
of overhearing conversations in their environment. Much of this 
learning involves manners, social know-how, and implicit expecta- 
tions of peers and teachers. Students who have communication 
problems might act out to express their confusion, anger, and discon- 
nectedness with the group, or they may lack understanding about 
what constitutes appropriate behavior. The) might also withdraw and 
try to avoid b6ing noticed at all. 

If you have students who you suspect have a communication 
problem, find out the extent and nature of the problem. Find out the 
ramifications of that problem for the child's ability to learn and his 
potential for picking up the subtle social cues of the classroom. Find 
out what you can do to learn how to reach the child and communicate 
directly with him. If you have support people in your class such as 
notetakers, interpreters, tutors, speech therapists, or readers, take the 
time to talk with them about their roles, about how you can work 
together to make both your jobs more successful, and about how to 
coordinate your functions to help the child. 

Level with Them 

Everyone has personal hang-ups and most people put out quite 
a lot of energy in hiding their "deficiencies" from others. The people 
who become intimate friends are those who appreciate successes and 
encourage strengths. They are also genuinely able to accept imper- 
fections, which no longer have to be hidden. People who are close 
level with their friends by recognizing the balance of what they are. 
a person who has both strengths and limitations. 

One reason that praise is differentially effective with handi- 
capped students (or for that matter with anybody) is that it does not 
provide adequate balance to the complexities of the human condition. 
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It only emphasizes the positive and ignores the effectiveness of feed- 
back that is holistic and balanced. Tom, a 5th grade student who was 
ultimately referred to a learning disabilities class, illustrates the lim- 
itations of not leveling with children in a balanced way. He was not 
completing assignments or doing his homework when his teacher and 
parents decided to praise any movement that he made in the desired 
direction. They were perplexed to discover that the more they 
praised, the worse he got. Despite their good intentions, they failed 
to recognize that Tom was afraid of praise because deep dow n he 
felt that he could not consistently meet their expectations. So he saw 
praise as a reminder of his inadequacy, which led to behavior that 
showed everybody just how inadequate he felt. 

Ke needed honest feedback, which might include praise, but not 
praise exclusively. The fact is that students who are failures in school 
feel they have a big secret that needs to be hidden. You need to 
sensitively let them know that you know the secret and are prepared 
with a plan to provide needed remedial assistance as well as face- 
saving mechanisms to protect them from peers. 

Don't Ask Why 

If Billy fights, doesn't do his work, or makes excuses, don't ask 
him why he behaves the way he does unless you like to hear, "I don't 
know." Have a talk with him and list for him, using impersonal 
pronouns, the reasons why you think he does what he does. For 
example, you might say, 

Billy, I cannot accept your refusal to do your work. Although 
I don't know for sure what the problems are, other students 
who don't do their work may be feeling: (1) unable to do 
their work because they don't understand it, in which case 
I'm willing to offer extra help; (2) afraid to look stupid in 
front of their classmates, in which case I'm willing to call 
on you only when your hand is raised; (3) pressured to 
achieve by their parents or by me, and they don't work 
because they really feel angry, in which case you can write 
me a note that tells me how you feel or let me know after 
class or talk to the guidance counselor; (4) simply do not 
understand why they need to learn certain things, in which 
case you can ask me and I'll try to explain or offer you a 
different assignment that makes more sense to you. 
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Such an approach is generally far more effective in making con- 
tact with the troubled student than asking "why" questions. Although 
your hunches may be off-target, they do let the student know that 
you have an in-depth understanding of young people, which makes 
it more likely that you will see evidence of compliant behaviors. Stu- 
dents are more likely to consider the needs of others when they feel 
understood. As a way of concluding your talk with Billy, tell him, 
"Billy, I don't know if any of this is true for you, and what I want you 
to do is consider what I said, the choices that I offered, and let me 
know either through your words or actions, what you are planning 
to do to get your work done." 

Adopt a "Friend" 

Taking risks to explore new skills is both scary and essential to 
personal growth. It is even more difficult for the student who has 
grown accustomed to failure. But everyone, no matter how limited, 
can stand out in certain ways. Those who are more fortunate have a 
variety of mentors along the way who help to identify strengths and 
provide support in undertaking new and difficult learnings related 
to these strengths. This gives confidence and encourages risk taking. 

Many educators are in a position to be mentors, but it is often 
the case that those selected are students who have already demon- 
strated their skills. Few want to be involved with children who do not 
(on the surface) appear to have much going for them. 

We advise each of you to adopt one "friend" for a year and to 
make a commitment to real involvement with such a student to draw 
out a special talent. Expect more than your share of disappointments 
when your adoptee retreats to familiar territory such as poor moti- 
vation or antagonistic behavior. 

Mr. McKane*s relationship with Joe illustrates the immense pos- 
sibilities for gratification. Joe was a repeating 7th grade student and 
he was identified as learning disabled; Mr. McKane was an industrial 
arts teacher. Early in the school year, Mr. McKane took Joe aside and 
told him that because he had already completed the 7th grade shop 
curriculum, he would be allowed to work on special industrial arts 
projects. Joe, who had demonstrated some prior talent (although 
nothing extraordinary), made a list of projects that he wanted to 
make, and Mr. McKane offered some of his time and help to partic- 
ipate with Joe in making these. 

By mid-year, Joe had made a children's play table, a chair, and a 
small stool, and his work was placed on display in the window of the 
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school library. Mr. McKanc and Joe grew close to each other, which 
enabled Mn McKane to discuss various problems that Joe had in other 
classes and made Joe receptive to considering other means of behav- 
ior. Joe's behavioral turnabout became the school's success story. Mr. 
McKane was both saddened and joyful to see his adoptee move on. 

Permit Yourself to Make Mistakes 

Disabled students have repeatedly experienced failure in school, 
which is one of the causes for their "handicap" They secretly see 
others as more worthy and competent than they so they often retreat 
to the safety of doing nothing as a way to avoid the risk of being 
wrong. You can help this child by allowing yourself permission to 
acknowledge your mistakes and by assuredly stating your lack of 
perfection loudly and publicly. By correcting your errors, you are also 
sending the message that mistakes are natural, and are usually not 
permanent. 

Provide Clear Structure 

The learning-disabled student in particulai is often disoriented 
in relation to time and space, he is inattentive and is more often than 
not hy pel active. As noted earlier, the social contract works well with 
such students because it specifically and clearly defines acceptable 
and unacceptable behavior. Your special needs students should be 
expected to follow the contract but may need some extra help from 
you in learning to do this. 

Many special education students do best in environments that 
are structured and predictable. Because of their time and space dis- 
orientation, it may be insufficient to aimply state a rule along with 
consequences. You may be enforcing rule violations all day! To help 
you and the student enhance your chances for mutual success, we 
offer the following tips: 

1. If you have a hyperactive child in your class, keep him 
seated close to you and place masking tape on the floor 
around his desk that defines acceptable parameters of move- 
ment during "seatwork" time. 

2. If you have a distractible child in your class and you want 
him to focus on a given task, have his desk face a wall to 
minimize classroom distractions, or, if feasible, arrange for 
one or more study carrels that block out visual distraction. 
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3. If the child responds excessively to auditory distraction 
when working at his desk, have him wear headphones to 
block out sound, or if you have the facilities, pipe in some 
soft, soothing music. 

4. Provide a list of specific activities (hourly or less) to be done 
in class and tape this list to the child's desk. Make him 
responsible for placing a check mark next to each activity 
following completion. 

5. Catch the child being good and formally acknowledge this 
through verbal reinforcement or, in more extreme cases, 
through activity or concrete reinforcement. You would do 
well to familiarize yourself with principles and practices of 
bcli avior modification, which have often been used with 
good classroom success for hard-to-reach students. 

6. Use parents, volunteers, or other students (those with a high 
tolerance for frustration) as tutorial aides. 

7. Accept that progress will be slow and find ways to show the 
student visible proof of his progress. Have him chart the 
number of times he ibises his hand rather than blurting our 
an answer. Keep a monthly folder of the child's work so he 
can check his own progress. Keep a running record of all 
new spelling words learned, successful solutions to math 
problems, and other accomplishments. 

8. Some of the characteristics of learning disabilities include 
poor memory and sequencing skills. Be sure to break down 
each task into its components because the child's lack of 
organizational ability prevents him from doing this himself. 
Each step of a task needs to be emphasized, such as: 

a. get your math book (pause) 

b. open to page 23 (pause) 

c. do problems 1, 2, and 3 (pause) 

d. raise your hand when you arc finished 

If you give more than two or three steps at a time, the-child 
is doomed to confusion, and you aie on the path to greater 
frustration. 

9. Find and acknowledge the child's strengths. When students 
are slow, disgruntled, or defiant, it is difficult to find ways 
to appreciate them by acknowledging their strengths. We 
arc reminded of a time when one of the authors while teach- 
ing 7th grade was challenged to a game of chess by an L.D. 
student. The teacher was surprised by how slowly the game 
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proceeded, and was even more surprised when he lost. It 
was a good reminder thai "slow* 1 does not equate with 
"dumb" Some students who are slower thinkers are not 
necessarily inferior thinkers. 

If you cannot see a person's strength, then there is no 
way for you tc improve his weakness. Even behavior thai 
seem to defy app. eciation can be appreciated. For example, 
fighting cannot and should not be encouraged in the class- 
room, and we are advocates of stiff consequences for such 
behavior. But consider the following two messages after 
Jason has punched Susie. 

a. "Jason, I told you not to fight. Now go down to the 
principal's office at once." 

b, "Jason, people are not for hitting, I can appreciate 
that you probably fell angry and fighting is one way that you 
know to stand up for yourself, but you have chosen to go to 
the principal's office. When you return, we can discuss other 
ways besides fighting that you can use to stand up for your- 
self." 

Example b shows how an unacceptable action can be 
both appreciated as well as limited. 

10. Learn and practice reflective listening skills. When students 
accuse you, swear at you, threaten you, or refuse your 
demands, active listening helps to defuse the emotional sit- 
uation while maintaining good contact with the student. 1 

1 1. Give the student responsibility that he can handle and that 
meets with success. Jim, a 5th grade emotionally disturbed 
youngster, showed an affinity for younger children. He was 
sent to a kindergarten classroom to be a "helper," and this 
became the focal point of his day. It also provided much 
needed relief for his weary teacher. 

12. When you do make special arrangements for a handicapped 
child, explain your purposes to the child. Students who arc 
treated differently usually know they have a problem, and 
you will earn the respect and a connection with them when 
you let them know that some special considerations are 
being made. Explain the purposes of each special strategy. 

13. Set up the classroom to be most advantageous foi disabled 
students. Students with visual or hearing problems often 
need to sit in certain locations that maximize their ability to 
receive classroom information. Hyperactive students need 
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more room around their desks and more space at their 
worktables. Deaf students need to avoid looking at back- 
lighted subjects because they cannot see enough detail to 
see signs or to speechread (Iipread). A very stimulating 
environment can be unsettling for emotionally disturbed 
and hyperactive children. The room and the walls should 
be colored in soft pastels. Objects should not be left on the 
floor where physically disabled students 01 blind students 
could fall over them. The aisles and areas between seats 
should be kept clear. 

If you have a disabled student, take the time to contact 
the professional association associated with the disability. 
Ask questions about classroom arrangements that will pro- 
vide the best possible learning environment for that student. 
You should also ask the student what special needs he may 
have. If you have support personnel in your district or in 
your class, be sure to confer with them about the most 
appropriate classroom arrangements. 

Self-Injury/Physical Aggression 

Many of the strategies offered in this book are ineffective when 
working with severe to profoundly retarded children who display self- 
injurious or aggressive behavior, and with autistic children. Most of 
the strategies that we've described require an understanding of lan- 
guage as well as an ability to use or process language so that problems 
can be solved. Children with severe intellectual limitations or sensory 
deficits generally lack the linguistic skills to benefit from these 
approaches. Behavior modification techniques that are combined into 
specific individualized programs have been the most frequently 
employed set of methods with the best overall results. 

Most behavior programs for physical aggression or self-injury 
include an identification of positive reinforcers to use when either a 
more appropriate behavior occurs or the targeted behavior remains 
absent for a predefined time interval. Some programs contain aver- 
sive consequences (punishments such as physical restraint, a squirt 
of lemon juice in the mouth, mild electric shock) when the target 
behavior occurs. There are virtually always moral and ethical consid- 
erations in the development of such programs. Because there are 
very high frequencies of such behaviors in the most severe cases, 
careful measurement by charting change is a necessity. 

There are many hypotheses regarding the reasons for self-injury 
and apparently "unprovoh-d" physical aggression. One is that aber- 
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rant behavior represents an individual's need to communicate, and 
lacking the standard communication skills, the child resorts to a 
behavior that appears aberrant to others. Many treatment programs 
and schools have developed alternate modes of communication such 
as communication boards or gestural/sign language for such individ- 
uals, sometimes with excellent results in behavior improvement. 
Another widely accepted idea is that such behavior represents a re- 
sponse to frustration and implies the need to simplify the environment. 

In cases of severe self-injurious behavior, communication and 
simplification are necessary but usually insufficient. Foxx and Azrin* 
have de\ eloped programs called "Overcorrection," which feature 
positive practice and restitution. Programs are individually tailored 
after careful observation of the student in his natural surroundings. 
A program might work as follows: Bill slaps Sam. Bill is told to lie 
down on a mat or is guided by one or two staff members. His hands 
are held at his side for a predetermined time (5-10 minutes) and are 
released only after Bill has been calm for at least 30 seconds. Holding 
Bill's hands down for a time interval is an OVERcorrection for 
aggression. Bill is next guided to his feet where he PRACTICES more 
POSITIVE or less harmful arm movements. He might initially be 
guided by staff to reach up, out, and down with his arms (as one 
might while exercising) 40 times. Finally he might be told to apologize 
to the victim (if he can speak) or guided to approach the victim and 
touch the victim in a gentle manner. Overcorrection programs have 
repoitedly been quite effective when more standard behavior modi- 
fication programs don't work. 

One current and exciting line of research is exploring the pos- 
sibility that autistic children have a natural opioid level that is too 
high. When these children bite, gouge, or bang themselves, the over- 
abundant opioids (also known as endorphins) may keep them from 
feeling the pain that would otherwise discourage such actions. Pre- 
liminary research in which naltroxene (an opioid blocker) was 
administered to such children yielded dramatic decreases in self- 
injury.^ Some encouraging findings suggest that vigorous exercise 
programs may also be effective in reducing these difficult and per- 
plexing behaviors. 

Summary 

Disabled students who are prone to behavior problems can drain 
your energy, create more work for you, and generate feelings of inad- 
equacy and frustration. The students will demand, either implicitly 
or explicitly, that you employ skills you have not been trained for and 
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that you devise both learning and behavioral strategies that might 
not have been created yet. You can improve your effectiveness by 
reducing the overall scope of the problem into smaller, more easily 
attainable goals. 

Set clear limits for these students and expect them to follow 
them. Provide clear consequences and implement them consistently. 
Provide decision-making situations with clear and understandable 
choices. Appreciate the students as fully functioning human beings 
who are capable of joy and success. Above all, remember that both 
you and your special students have feelings, and these feelings are 
the most powerful motivators of behavior. Learn to express your 
feelings in helpful ways: the joys and frustrations. Teach your stu- 
dents to feel their feelings and provide acceptable outlets for 
expressing them. 

The Inner City 

Inner-city schools often lack many of the luxuries their more 
affluent neighbors consider necessities. Often, inner-city schools are 
older and scarred from the battles of 75 to 150 years of serving 
students. Many schools are overcrowded, with little of the needed 
space for students and teachers to feel comfortable. In some instances, 
the schools are located in neighborhoods that are threatening and 
hostile to the children who attend them. One school we visited had a 
problem because many of the 3rd and 4th grade students had their 
sneakers stolen off their feet on the way to school. 

The visual and metaphorical picture of the inner-city school is 
bleak, reminiscent of the burned-out wasteland of a war-torn city. 
Once, when we were asked to assist an inner-city school in the New 
York area, the first words we heard as we entered the building were, 
"Move your car before it is stripped or stolen." No wonder many 
teachers would like to see their inner-city schools razed and rebuilt 
in a safer, more stable environment. 

With the rapid increase in our immigrant population, the face 
of American cities is rapidly changing. Large numbers of peoples 
from diverse cultures continue to compete for sparse low-income 
housing, jobs, and other resources. Under conditions where there 
simply isn't enough to go around, tensions among groups naturally 
increase. City schools reflect the same tensions as the city itself. Each 
cultural group has its own standards and rights of passage. Different 
actions challenge pride and dignity for each group. There are many 
schools with English as a Second Language programs with up to 10 
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or 15 different languages spoken. Teachers who can speak such a 
wide variety of languages are rare. 

At its best, the richness of each culture brings an energy and 
excitement that cannot be matched in suburban communities. Many 
immigrants place a high value on education. More and more smaller 
communities within the city are demanding and receiving resources 
for better schooling and demanding higher standards for their chil- 
dren. There is a trend among those who once fled the city to return. 
In most inner cities, there are neighborhoods of middle and upper 
middle-class professionals who have been Iuied back by the richness 
and diversity of city life. Although their children may attend private 
schools, their political clout is having an effect. People are beginning 
to believe that inner city schools can survive and flourish. 

Once you get beyond the obvious environmental problems, inner- 
city schools can offer a rich, rewarding experience for teachers and 
students alike. The city offers a variety of resources that cannot be 
matched in the suburbs. The arts, business and industry, parks, 
museums, and a multitude of people are all within arms length of 
the creative inner-city teacher. For every turned off "street student," 
there are dozens of eager youngsters who want to learn. While the 
equal opportunities and education acts have not produced the results 
hoped for by their creators, more and more inner-city students believe 
that they can reach their potential, albeit with a struggle. 

We were touched by an 8th grade class in a human relations 
course at an overcrowded school in a poor neighborhood in the 
Bronx. One student shared that her family had their extra money 
hidden under their living room rug. A classmate asked why this girl 
would reveal such confidential information. She replied, "But in this 
class you are all my friends; I trust you." The sigh from all her 
classmates indicated the closeness of the moment. 

Differences in Dealing with Discipline 

One of the biggest differences in dealing with discipline in the 
inner city is that the types of problems are more intense and destruc- 
tive than their suburban counterparts. Violence, vandalism, drug 
use, thefts, and extortion are reported as part of the daily routine of 
many inner-city schools. 

Another difference is that the culture of the students is very 
different from the culture of the teachers and administrators. Even 
city schools with a high percentage of minority teachers suffer from 
cultural clashes. Minority teachers and administrators who have 
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"made it" and have graduated from college may be seen as different 
by the inner-city students who do not view college as part of their 
world. 

A third difference is the overcrowded and older school buildings. 
Many of these schools look more like jails than places of learning. 
Students complain that they are prisoners, not students, and this 
attitude has a direct relationship to their physical environment. Fur- 
ther, these schools are often magnets for undesirable teenagers who 
are no longer in school and show up to cause trouble. Many schools 
have reported that their biggest problem with vandalism, drugs, 
physical abuse, and thefts are the result of teens who do not even 
attend school. It is difficult to learn and teach when physical safety is 
not ensured. 

A fourth difference is the lack of trust that often permeates the 
school environment. The example of the trusting student described 
above is unfortunately not the norm. Students do not generally trust 
teachers or other students. Teachers fear many students, especially 
those who are bigger and have reputations for violence. Even parents 
can generate fear in teachers. One teacher in a Rochester, N.Y., school 
was hospitalized by an angry parent who came to school and attacked 
the teacher. Some teachers have been killed in their classrooms. 

A fifth difference is the difficulty of a large number of students 
who do not speak English as a first language. Schools no longer have 
a mixture of two or three foreign languages, but possibly between 
10 and 20. 

While these problems are certainly imposing, they are not 
impossible to deal with. As we stated earlier, Three-Dimensional Dis- 
cipline grew out of our initial work in the inner city. 

Using Three-Dimensional Discipline 

In 1980-81 we did a controlled study with inner-city elementary 
school teachers in Rochester, N.Y., which provided them with a 5- 
session, 10-hour Three-Dimensional Discipline program that 
attempted to reduce teaching stress associated with disruptive stu- 
dent behavior. 4 The finding from this study was that Three- 
Dimensional Discipline was effective in significantly reducing anxiety 
felt by teachers at the end of a school day, as well as reducing the 
stress associated with six areas (managing disruptive behavior, super- 
vising behavior outside the classroom, target of verbal abuse, theft 
and destruction of teacher property, maintaining self-control when 
angry, threatened with personal injury). 
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These teachers generally found the social contract (because of 
its structure and flexibility) and the relaxation activities to be most 
effective in improving discipline and diminishing their negative feel- 
ings associated with disruptive student behavior. But perhaps more 
importantly, the training program provided a forum for teachers to 
share mutual concerns and learn how to become a support network 
for each other. Nowhere is this need greater than in the inner-city, 
where teachers are more often confronted with serious incidents of 
acting out and where they must have strong leadership, a high level 
of trust for each other, as well as skills to deal with student misbehav- 
ior. The 1979 New York State United Teachers' survey found that 
nearly three times as many inner-city teachers are experiencing high 
levels of stress as compared to those in suburbs and rural towns. 5 

Our experience in working with these teachers and other groups 
of inner-city teachers suggests that they often feel alone in tackling 
overwhelming problems and that the communities in which they 
work are frequently lacking the values that lead to school success 
because of the problems described above. Violence is more likely to 
be viewed as an acceptable means to settle disputes, which may lead 
to a proliferation of fighting and, in more serious instances, stabbings 
and shootings. 

It is unrealistic to expect major changes when we do battle with 
a society that theoretically provides equal opportunity for everybody, 
but in reality divides itself into the "haves" and "have nots" The net 
result of such a condition is the manifestation of intense anxiety and 
frustration among those in the lower socioeconomic classes. The anx- 
iety and frustration is often expressed through violence, or apathy. 
Our responsibility is to provide a clear and firm policy of rules and 
consequences that provide safet) for those students who want to 
learn, as well as many alternate nondestructive ways to express the 
negative emotions that are so much a part of many students' lives in 
the inner city. 

Stereotyping the Inner-City Child 

Teachers in the inner city must first be able to let go of the many 
stereotypes regarding the inner-city child. A series of studies 
(Hawkes and Koff 1970," Hawkeb and Furst, 1071, 7 Hawkes and 
Furst, 1973 8 ) has elucidated the many misconceptions held by teach- 
ers regarding the inner-city child. Hawkes and Koff (1970) conducted 
a study in a large mid-western city, comparing the responses on 
anxiety scales by 249 children in the 5th and 6th grades of 1 inner- 
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city elementary school to the responses of 211 children who were 
attending the 5th and 6th grades in a lab school connected with a 
large urban university. A content analysis was done of the responses 
to an anxiety questionnaire. It was concluded that the difference in 
the manifestation of anxiety was significant regardless of the type of 
anxiety being tapped. The inner-city child showed more concern 
than his suburban school peers on items that tapped objective fears, 
anxiety, general worry, concern about school work, and concerns of 
self-adequacy. Hawkes and Furst (1971) replicated these findings 
using as a sample 704 black 5th and 6th graders predominantly from 
the inner city and 495 white suburban children from public and 
private schools. This study was done on the eastern seaboard. 

Hawkes and Furst (1973) studied the responses of 628 pre- and 
insevvice teachers who were asked to respond to a 16-item question- 
naire that was used in the two previous studies cited. The finding 
was that teachers significantly underestimate the anxiety levels of 
inner-city students and exaggerate the anxiety from upper middle 
class students. The authors (1973, p. 26) conclude that the following 
inaccurate stereotype is held by many teachers: 

The inner-city child who lives in a hazardous environment 
becomes accustomed to that environment, he reacts tc that 
environment by becoming psychologically tough and resili- 
ent. He is unlikely to admit to fears and concerns about his 
daily existence, indeed he is unlikely to have such concerns. 
He doesn't care as much as his middle class peer does about 
getting ahead in life or school, his parents haven't trained 
him to care or be concerned about doing well in school, he 
doesn't mind being scolded by his teachers, he is not as likely 
as his middle class peer to worry, and he is unlikely to man- 
ifest symptoms of anxiety. 

These investigations noted that teachers with three or more 
vears of experience in teaching inner-city or suburban students were 
more accurate in their predictions, although still not predictive of the 
reality of the situation. This study raises the possibility that at least 
some classroom discipline problems result from the teacher's inability 
to recognize and address student anxiety. The teacher, thinking that 
his students are unmotivated, worry free, and unconcerned about 
their school work, fails to address these emotionally focused areas of 
student concern. Because the students' anxiety fails to be addressed 
in the classroom, they become unruly and disruptive in response to 
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their anxiety. The teacher, faced with losing control of the classroom, 
may become dogmatic and inflexible in response to his increasing 
experience of stress. A real cause of discipline problems (high student 
anxiety and worry regarding school performance) is left unad- 
dressed. 

Specific Suggestions for the Inner-City Teacher 

We suggest that the inner-city teacher use the processes of 
Three-Dimensional Discipline, as described in this book, by placing 
a strong emphasis upon prevention. The following 10 suggestions are 
offered to help the inner-city teacher deal with discipline: 

1. Know Your Students and Let Your Students Know You 

Because of the cultural differences between teachers and stu- 
dents and because of the potential for lack of trust in the inner-city 
school, we strongly suggest you know your students well before you 
begin to focus on content. You need to know how your students 
naturally communicate with you and with each other. Make sure that 
you are not offended by language that is natural for your students 
but may sound rough or uncouth to you. Learn your students' likes 
and dislikes. Find out what classroom privileges are meaningful to 
them and which are perceived as hokey or as undesirable chores. The 
more you learn about your students' interests, the more you should 
structure your instructional units around them. City students have a 
strong need for relevancy and meaningfulness in their school 
experience. 

In addition, it is equally important for your students to know 
you. Many inexperienced inner-city teachers erroneously think that 
they must keep their guard up at all times. While it is a good idea to 
be on guard in a potentially hostile environment, doing so with your 
students will guarantee that your classroom will have walls between 
you and them. The more your students trust you, the less they will 
make unfounded assumptions about you. Research has pointed out 
time and time again that students learn best when they trust their 
teacher. Use open communication and establish an atmosphere of 
information sharing to build trust in your classroom. 

2. State Your Rules and Consequences Clearly 

Whether or not you use the entire social contract process, state 
your rules and consequences clearly to your students. Inner-city stu- 
dents come from a variety of family structures, some very tight with 
strong parental structure; others come from broken or single-parent 
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homes. Trying to discipline 20 or more students with such a variety 
of school and family experiences is difficult at best. Start with a firm 
and clear structure that all students understand. Once you have 
firmly established your contract you may be flexible about changing 
it, but make your changes gradually. Your students will behave mure 
appropriately when they always know what is expected. 

3. Develop Consequences That Work 

It is important that you develop consequences that work. Con- 
sequences should reflect the cultural values of the students receiving 
them. Be careful not to attack a culturally sensitive area for a student 
by attacking his dignity. Demanding eye contact, for example, is con- 
trary to many Asian populations. Different cultures have different 
comfortable distances for proximity. Some countries in the Middle 
East are comfortable at very close distances, while many people with 
central European origins interpret closeness as a sign of aggression. 

The best consequences are nonpunitive and relate to the stu- 
dents' lives as directly as possible. Ask other teachers and older 
students to help you think of the best consequences for your rules. 
Consequences that are too harsh will alienate and break down trust, 
while consequences that are too lenient will be seen as a sign of 
weakness. Your students must respect your ability to control your 
class, and effective consequences are a must. Once you have devel- 
oped good consequences, it is crucial to implement them consistently. 
While occasional lapses of consequence implementation in the sub- 
urban or rural school may make a teacher's life more difficult, 
inconsistency in the inner city can spell disaster. 

4. Provide Appropriate Outlets for Expressing Feelings for Both 
Yourself and Your Students 

Many inner-city students believe that they must put on a "front." 
They try to appear cool and detached as if nothing bothers them. 
This is considered a sign of maturity and strength. But the reality is 
that inner-city students have feelings just like anyone else. And 
because these feelings are often hidden under the guise of "cool," 
they can and do intensify. Learn the language of "coolness" and 
provide acceptable outlets for feelings to be expressed. Make sharing 
a regular but optional part of each day. The use of anonymous tech- 
niques, like a gripe box, is especially useful. 

Teaching in the inner city generates many feelings of inadequacy 
and fear. It is most important for the inner-city teacher to learn how 
to deal with his feelings and to learn strategies for reducing stress. 
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Our study showed that inner-city teachers can learn to minimize 
stress and feel better about teaching. 

5. Capitalize on the Resources within the City 

Working independently or with a group of other teachers, use 
che city itself as a teaching Iaborator, for experiences related to your 
content. Visit businesses, hospitals, the police station, museun. 
libraries, planetariums, historical landmarks, and other spots that are 
sometimes taken for granted. Arrange trips to the nearest rural areas 
whenever possible. Some city children never see a live cow until they 
are adults. 

Bring city resources into your school if you cannot take your 
students out. One school made an arrangement with a local college 
to let its architectural students rebuild a hallway into an arboretum, 
another hallway into a library, and time-out areas in five classrooms. 
Both the school and the college students were enriched by the expe- 
rience. 

Many businesses and industries within the inner city are adopt- 
ing schools. The sponsors provide resources in a variety of ways, 
including internships for students, supplies, expertise that can be 
applied to schools, fund raising, advisory groups, teacher-employee 
exchange programs, field trips, and sponsorships of special events. 
Oceana High School in Pacifica, Calif., had a relationship with a 
shopping mall. Students produced artwork for the mall that eventu- 
ally went on a national tcur that ended in Washington, D.C. The 
pride of those students was felt throughout the school community. 

6. Improve Students 9 Reading Ability 

All teachers, regardless of subject, are reading, writing, and 
English teachers. Make a point to improve every student's reading 
ability whether you teach math, science, or physical education. Lack 
of reading ability is directly associated with poor achievement and 
poor behavior. Find out what your students 1 reading abilities are and 
provide challenging reading and writing practice at their grade level. 
This should be a regular part of each class period. Continually 
reward efforts and improvements in reading and writing regardless 
of how small. Your students need to feel that they can and will become 
better readers. 

7. Focus on the Positive 

While it may sound hokey, we believe that all teachers of inner- 
city students must focus on the positive. If a student gets 2 right out 
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of 10, tell him he got 2 right, not 8 wrong. Limit your corrections on 
writing assignments to one or two manageable corrections. Once the 
student has mastered the corrections noted, find one or two more 
improvements to work on. Continually build on success. Inner-city 
students need to feel that it is possible to be successful in school. 
They need to feel in a very direct way that the payoff at the end of 
the rainbow is potentially for them as well as their more affluent 
neighbors. Give them success every day as part of your teaching style. 

Focus on the positive with your fellow teachers. Look for ways to 
make the school a better, safer place to be. It is better to suggest an 
improvement than it is to comment on what is wrong. By increasing 
the positive energy of the faculty and, most importantly, of yourself, 
you will reduce your own stress related to working in the inner city 
and make the school a better place for you and your students to live. 

8. Develop Group Support with Other Teachers 

Share your feelings openly. Teaching is traditionally done alone, 
with the teacher isolated from the rest of the faculty, except for 
informal discussions in faculty lounges or lunchrooms. Because of 
the intensity of the inner city, it is important to minimize isolation as 
much as possible. As we stated earlier, one of the most important 
reasons for the success of our inservice training programs is the 
process of teachers sharing with other teachers how they feel, what 
their problems are, and what can be done to make the school a better 
place. 

9. Develop a Strong Working Relationship with Your Principal 
and Other Administrators 

The Safe School Study indicated that the safest schools had a 
strong principal. Meet regularly with your principal and offer your 
support. Ask what you can do to make his job easier. Tell him what 
you need to be successful in your classroom. Problem solve together. 
The more your principal feels important to you and your students, 
the more he can support your efforts. 

10. Enlist Community Leaders 

Contact as many community leaders as you can and ask to meet 
with them on a regular basis. Every city has both formal and informal 
groups that try to help the community. Some examples might be the 
local YMCA, the NAACP, a church group, or a Mexican cultural 
center. These leaders take responsibility for improving the lives of 
the people they serve. Find out what their programs are, what sup- 
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port they can give you, and what support you can give them. Invite 
them into your class to talk with your children. Ask them to review 
your social contract and offer any suggestions for improvement. Use 
them to better understand the subculture of your students. 

These 10 suggestions are offered to help make your teaching in 
the inner city a more positive and healthy experience for you and 
your students. It is not impossible to be successful in the inner city. 
You must feel that success is attainable for you if you expect your 
students to feel that success is attainable for them. The self-fulfilling 
prophesy works equally for teachers and students. Do not let your 
prophesy of your teaching experience be negative or you will ensure 
that it will be so. Many inner-city teachers would never change their 
environment. They feel that the energy, the challenge, and the needs 
of their students cannot be matched in any other environment. 

Drug Abuse in School 

Drug abuse in school is cited by teachers and administrators as 
one of their most difficult problems. The destructive effects of student 
drug use on learning are well documented. Even a few drug-ener- 
vated students in a classroom can change the learning climate for 
everyone. Baysner' found that young people are experimenting with 
drugs at earlier ages. According to Johnston, O'Malley, and 
Bachman 10 more than 9 out of 10 members of the high school class 
of 1985 had used alcohol. More than half had tried marijuana, and 
more than a quarter reported using it within the last month. One in 
six had used cocaine while one in eight had used hallucinogens. 
Although some studies have found that most categories of drug use 
peaked in 1979-1980; current drug use remains essentially at, near, 
or in some instances (such as cocaine) greater than those "peak* 
years. 

Drug use is a complicated phenomenon full of facts and fiction; 
it evokes hysteria and fear, as well as economic and political concerns. 
Drug use creates a youth versus adult battle of ethical and legal 
concerns. Educators have trouble distinguishing between the use of 
drugs by school-age children from the drug problems of society as a 
whole. 

Drugs affect student behavior in school. Some drugs act as stim- 
ulants, most notably amphetamines and cocaine, which dramatically 
increase restlessness, excitability, and hyperactivity. Others act as 
depressants, such as barbiturates and alcohol, which make students 
lethargic and apathetic. Angel dust and crack make behavior erratic 
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and often dangerous, leading to sporadic outbursts of violence. 
Regardless of the drug, one thing is clear. Drug use in school blocks 
learning and creates either overt or hidden behavior problems for the 
teacher. 

The problem of drug abuse in school is complicated because it 
is integrated with confusion and conflict in society as a whole. Stu- 
dents who take drugc do so for a host of reasons, only some of which 
are school related. In the discussion that follows we will first explore 
the relationship between the drug use of students and society's atti- 
tudes in general about drugs, and ihen discuss the relationship 
between drug use of students and school. Finally, we will explore 
what you, the teacher, can do in your school and classroom to deal 
with misbehavior associated with drug abuse, and we will suggest 
preventive strategies for minimizing drug use among your students. 

William B, Hansen outlines the following reasons why children 
experiment with drugs: 

1. Among the various factors that might cause drug use, the 
single best predictor of who will experiment with substances 
is use by a young person's close friends. 

2. Children often rnisperceive the prevalence and acceptability 
of drugs; when adolescents are asked to estimate how many 
people their age use any given substance, they often think 
that the proportion is two to four times greater than it actually 
is. 

3. Children use drugs to be rebellious. Those who are prone to 
risk taking, rebelliousness, and striving for independence are 
most likely to experiment with substances in a premature 
attempt to be "adult." 

4. Youngsters who mature physiologically at a young age are 
more likely to use substances regularly than those whose 
development is normal or slow. The reason for this is not 
physiological per se. More likely, tho*e who look more mature 
than their peers attempt to associate with older youth, who 
are more likely to use drugs. 

5. Parent qualities affect drug use in children. Children whose 
parents use drugs are more likely to use them also. 11 

Drug Use in Society 

The greatest contributor for drug abuse is the unrealistic, schiz- 
ophrenic attitudes society has about them. Drugs are condemned 
and condoned. They are advertised and made illegal. People use 
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them and criticize others for using them. Parents fear imag^ of the 
pusher hanging around the schoolyard with an assortment of drugs 
in his trench coat, while the real pusher may be the good-looking kid 
next door, an older sibling, or a parent's liquor cabinet. 

The image of the drug pusher is that of a Mephistophelian figure 
who poses a greater threat than did the communists in the mid- 
fifties. But the doctors who collectively write out 40 million prescrip- 
tions a year for Valium are viewed us saviors for reducing tension and 
removing headaches. The mixed messages children receive even go 
beyond these images. 

Professional athletes are cheered when they win, and people 
close their eyes to the amphetamines, steroids, and ether wonder 
drugs that are a daily part of their lives. Parents hoot and holler when 
they see 'heir children modeling their heroes by taking the same 
wonder pills. Athletes and rock stars, the two most powerful role 
models for our children, openly talk about cocaine use. Drugs are 
emphasized on our children's blasting stereos as they work on tomor* 
row's homework. 

Society tries to explain rationally to children that marijuana is 
decriminalized in some states while at the same time ether states are 
making it a crime to sell rolling papers and other drug paraphernalia. 
The results of these mixed messages are clear. Despite increasing 
efforts and media attention to the negative and even deadly effects 
of drugs, children don't believe that drugs are harmful. They see 
through the double messages. Statistical probability suggests that 
there are a significant number of teachers who are mandated to teach 
about the abuses of drugs who themselves arc drug users. Ray Bird- 
whistell's research says that when a person is communicating, 70 
percent of his message is sent by body language, 23 percent by the 
tone or inflection of his voice, and only 7 percent by the words he 
uses. 12 For example, if the teacher believes that marijuana use is not 
especially harmful, it is likely that between 70-93 percent of his 
message will be that marijuana is okay, while only 7 percent of his 
message will consist of the harmful aspects of marijuana use. 

Each day after work, many "responsible" adults stop off at the 
local bar for a few moments to drug away the tensions of the day 
before they get into their cars with enough alcohol in their blood to 
be considered impaired or intoxicated. There are many educator^ 
who cannot function without that first or second cup of coffee ia the 
morning, despite the well-documented harmful effects of caffeine 
intake. Psychotropic drugs by prescriptior have become an integral 
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part of society. Drug companies spend billions of dollars yearly adver- 
tising pills to lose weight, pills for headaches, backaches, muscular 
tensions, and other stress-related conditions. The major networks 
could probably not afford to telecast sporting events without adver- 
tising dollars from the beer industry. The fact is that drugs are an 
inherent part of our culture. Groups that practice strict abstinence 
from drugs, such as Mormons, Jehovah Witnesses, Christian Scien- 
tists, Moonies, and Orthodox Jews, are viewed by some people as 
backward, extreme, and out of the mainstream of American life. 

School Causes of Drug Use 

In the preceding section we explored how society at large con- 
tributes to drug abuse by sending children confusing mixed 
messages about drugs. Children have learned to mistrust information 
that tells about the dangers of drugs. But these children believe their 
friends when they hear that getting high is an exciting, fun-filled 
way to reduce stress and feel good. In this section we will see how 
the structure of the typical school can contribute to the misuse of 
drugs. 

All students need to feel that they are worthwhile, liked by, and 
important to someone who is important to them. They need to suc- 
ceed at important tasks that are reinforced by their environment, and 
they need. to feel that they have the power to influence the environ- 
ment within which they live. Students who naturally feel good view 
themselves as important to others, capable of succesfully meeting 
challenging tasks, and in control of themselves and the world around 
them. They achieve a natural high when they are class monitor or 
helper because they feel important when their outstanding achieve- 
ments are noticed and appreciated. They feel good when they can 
use and enhance their power by making decisions that affect their 
lives. When one or more of these basic needs are unaddressed, the 
seeds are sown for drug abuse. The students in class who seem bored, 
inattentive, daydreaming, poor achievers, or lacking friends are all 
receiving negative messages from their environment and may begin 
to feel inadequate, incapable, and incomplete. They are likely to turn 
to drugs as a way to escape recognition of a poor self-concept. 

Some schools tell children that they are not as important as 
teachers, principals, and the curriculum. For six hours every day they 
are told where to go, what time to be there, how long they are allowed 
for even basic biological necessities, which learning is relevant, what 
to learn, and how well they have learned it. How often do the students 
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decide what rules should exist in the school for themselves, for each 
other, or even for the teachers? How often are students consulted on 
what they want to learn, on how they should be evaluated, and on 
what activities they want to participate in? The answer is: not often 
enough! On the other hand, when students are given the opportunity 
to participate actively in the school, they are often given total unstruc- 
tured freedom to do what they want rather-than actively participating 
as part of the total school community. 

One of the reasons for the frequent failure of the open school 
concept, which proliferated throughout the '60s and early 70s, was 
that most of the structure that children need (from a developmental 
perspective) was taken away. We feel that it is imperative for schools 
to give their students a say — a loud, clear voice in what happens in 
their school. The curriculums need to be examined so that they truly 
reflect the needs and concerns of students. School cannot afford to 
be a place that puts young minds to sleep with trivia, busy work, and 
boredom. At the same time, students need clearly defined structure, 
one which they have a part in developing, but one which is consis- 
tently adhered to, so that they feel that their school is safe and 
predictable and at the same time adaptable and concerned with their 
welfare. 

Another way that schools contribute to students' need for drugs 
is through pressure. Students are pressured to perform, often to 
standards that they have had no say in developing. They are pres- 
sured to be like everyone else. They are pressured to like what 
teachers have decided is good for them. Tension in students is no less 
common than tension in adults, and for the same reasons. And as we 
stated earlier, students often reduce their tension in the same way 
parents reduce theirs — through drugs. 

What Can Be Done about In-School Drug Abuse 

Changing the drug picture requires an investment of time, 
energy, and money that has as its primary goal prevention. An effective 
drug program should begin in kindergarten and should address the 
underlying motives that are known to lead to drug abuse. Opportun- 
ities for experiencing "good" feelings need to be built into the 
curriculum daily and must emphasize units on decision making, 
problem solving, and stress reduction. 

More importantly, drug prevention means: 

1. Being aware of yourself and how you communicate yourself 
to students. 
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2. Being aware of students and setting the classroom climate 
that allows for feel-good, esteem-building experiences. 

3. Teaching yourself and your students alternative ways to relax. 

4. Teaching children how to assert themselves (especially how 
to say "no" and still save face with their peers). 

5. Presenting accurate information on the effects of various 
drugs. 

6. Avoiding the use of threats with children you suspect are 
using drugs and offering treatment instead. 

An effective drug prevention program helps students learn that 
there are alternatives to drugs that are viable and can offer similar 
benefits. Schools cannot hope to eliminate societal drug abuse until 
we as a society decide to do so, and that has not happened since the 
birth of this nation. However, the use of drugs in, on, or near school 
grounds is a relatively recent phenomenon that needs to be addressed 
and probably can be changed. We concur with Hawley's 13 conclusion 
that "the school's commitment must be to become drug free." 

The growth and support of Youth to Youth programs, Quest, 
and the school's sponsoring of drug free dances, parties, and proms 
are concrete, specific ways to achieve such a goal. As Hawley points 
out, changing the drug climate of a school begins with building a 
consensus among members of the faculty and staff. Provision of 
inservice training so that all staff become involved is necessary. Com- 
mitment to drug free also means that faculty and staff must limit 
their own drug use to what is lawful and consistent with effective 
performance. To do any less is to proliferate mixed, confusing mes- 
sages. 

The fact is that drug use is symptomatic of larger social problems 
our society still struggles with. Fixing blame has become a popular 
political issue that our leaders exploit at election time. Tough talk 
replaces any semblance of reasonable problem solving. Our leaders 
and those who desire to become our leaders talk about tougher prison 
sentences for drug pushers and even the death penalty. They promise 
to beef up patrols to intercept drug shipments at the border. In short, 
they promise to rescue a society from a problem that hasn't been 
arrested since the beginning of time. There is too little talk about 
what to substitute for the 14 year old who can earn $2,000 per week 
selling crack in the inner city or the depressed, hopeless feelings of 
kids who are all too willing to sacrifice the long-term goals they never 
developed for the 10-minute high offered by the next hit. It will take 
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a major social effort that addresses the complexities of drug use for 
any significant impact to occur. 

This impact can begin in the schools. Faculty, parents, and stu- 
dents can effectively define policy regarding drug use that is firm, 
consistent, and dear. A zero tolerance policy regarding use on school 
grounds should be the norm with clear consequences and drug treat- 
ment options offered to offenders. Fun activities that have nothing 
to do with drugs should be encouraged. Programs that help students 
learn how to be better decision makers and those that teach them 
how to effectively manage their tensions and anxieties can be a coun- 
terpoint to drug use. Helping students develop a positive self-image 
so that they can "just say no" to peer pressure is essential. 

Encouraging Use of the Imagination 

Because of the curriculum demands associated with emphasiz- 
ing the 3~R's, we sometimes forget the importance of child's play and 
retreat into fantasy as a necessary and important development occur- 
rence. And yet we often discourage the development and expression 
of fantasy ("stop daydreaming", "pay attention") in favor of the real- 
ism of cognitively defined classroom expectations. It is as if fantasy 
and imagination have no place in the world of the classroom. 

As early as 1935, Griffiths' interviews of 50 five-year olds con- 
cluded that "fantasy or imagination provides the normal means for 
the solution of problems of development in early childhood." 14 Eric 
Klinger reminds us that most "normal" people spend between 30 
and 40 percent of waking hours entertaining daydreams. 15 

Today's young child whose significant others criticize his day- 
dreams and who is provided no outlet for the expression of his fantasy 
learns to mistrust his own perceptions. Although his fantasies often 
"feel good," the equation of fantasy being equal to wasting time 
valences negativism around what is and can continue to become a 
source of natural "high" for kids. Strpped of fantasy and not too 
successful with the reality demands of the classroom, the stage is set 
for drug use. 

"Hey, Billy, want to toke-up?" becomes the cue for a return to 
the enjoyment of fantasy that had been earlier submerged to demands 
that attention be paid to "reality." There are many ways fantasy can 
be encouraged in the classroom and made consistent with other 
"realit, -oriented" instructional goals. The following activities provide 
a sample of such methods. 
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Guided Fantasy, The teacher can select one of many fantasies from 
references such as The Second Centering Book (Hendrick and Roberts), 
Mind Games (Masters and Houston), or Passages-Pilgrims to the Mind 
(Andersen and Savery). After presenting a fantasy, it can be pro- 
cessed in a number of different ways including: 

1. Encouraging students to share their fantasy verbally. 

2. Having each student draw a picture of something from their 
fantasy. 

3. Having students do a group drawing in which at least one 
aspect of each person's fantasy appears. 

4. Writing a story based upon the fantasy and developing a class 
"book" of fantasies for all students to read. 

5. Having one or more students act out or role play their fantasy. 

Children's artwork and stories can be prominently displayed in the 
classroom. 

Daydreams. In our task-oriented schools and other institutions, 
daydreaming is often thought to convey escapism or avoidance of the 
task at hand. Most teachers have at least a few children who are 
obvious "dreamers" who doodle, stare out the window, rest their 
heads on the desk, and "forget" directions. Less obvious are many 
more students who may be seated upright with hands folded on their 
desks, appearing attentive, nodding their heads up and down in 
apparent agreement and understanding of the material, but who, like 
their overt counterparts, are silently daydreaming. They are simply 
better at playing the "game" than their less fortunate classmates who 
are likely to receive reprimands for their inattentiveness. 

Many of the same methods suggested in processing guided fan- 
tasy material can be used with daydreams. The wise teacher 
recognizes the nonverbal, body-language messages sent by children 
and modifies his style accordingly. If each question asked during a 
lesson is met with little or no participation, if students are seated 
upright with their heads straightened rather than slightly cocked to 
one side, if students are staring out the window, stop what you're doing 
and say, "My guess is that many of you are bored with the lesson. 
Probably you're thinking about other things. While your bodies are 
here it looks to me as if your minds are not. Your assignment for 
tomorrow is to write down all the places that your mind has been 
during this class. Tomorrow I'll collect your work and read each 
paper out loud. You don't have to put your name on your ^^er 
unless you would like others to know what you wrote." 
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As it is neither desirable nor possible to eliminate students' day- 
dreams, it makes sense to legitimize this "misbehavior" by attending 
to it. Using open-ended questions that contain no right or wrong 
answers or using imagination instrucuonally such as, "If you were 
Christopher Columbus, Alice in Wonderland, et cetera, how would 
you have felt, what would you have done," are other methods that 
indirectly and clearly validate one's fantasy life. George Brown's work 
with confluent education provides many ways in which the teacher 
can effectively integrate instructional goals with the personal expe- 
rience of each child. 

Stress. We often forget that school for many children is a tension- 
prone, stressful experience. Academically successful children often 
feel pressured to continue their positive performance, middle-of-the- 
road students are often struggling to stand out in some way, and 
poorly performing children are often exhorted to work or try harder. 
The result is that the school experience for all children can become 
a key source of stress. 

Recently, a parent of a 14-year-old boy was perplexed about why 
her straight A, exceptionally athletic son had dropped from the wres- 
tling team and had plummeting grades. In further discussion it 
became clear that he had always put a lot of pressure on himself to 
excel in everything he did. Although his mother wasn't sure, Andy's 
red eyes, blank facial expression, lack of motivation, and flat, expres- 
sionless speech confirmed his use of marijuana. He had become sick 
and tired of living up to everybody's expectations of perfection. 

Schools do not do enough to attend to student stress. It seems 
indisputable that the art of relaxation is a critically important skill 
for young people, and one that is not reflected in course curriculums. 
Schools are claimed to be expert at transmitting information and 
training intellectual skills, but we have for the most part failed to 
recognize the influence that tension, anxiety, and stress have in 
negating such training. If children arrive at school feeling tense 
about events occurring at home or on the streets or have developed 
a set of expectations about themselves that allow no room for failure, 
or who chronically receive a series of messages that reinforce their 
feelings of incompetence, then the energy and motivation for learn- 
ing is diminished. A preventive drug program should teach children 
a variety of methods that they can use to induce relaxation and 
alleviate tension. Adopting widely known strategies such as medita- 
tion and body relaxation, and encouraging students to identify and 
express their feelings, may make drug use unnecessary. 
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Meditation, A study conducted by Joseph Morris in which he 
trained inner-city 3rd graders in how to meditate found a decrease 
in off-task behavior following training. Children had 2 20-minute 
weekly periods of meditation. 16 We recommend Benson's The Relax- 
ation Response and Carrington's Freedom in Meditation as excellent 
guides for easily learning how to meditate and — by extension — how 
to teach your class to meditate. 

Tension Relaxation, Many students who become involved with 
drugs are observed to be "anxious," "tense," "sitting on a powder 
ke g" "aggressive," "hostile," and "hyperactive." As a way to help them 
drain off this tension, we offer the following activity. 

I'd like you each to find a comfortable seated position either 
on the floor (rug or mat if possible) or in your chair. Try to 
face away from each other. Let yourself relax and pay atten- 
tion to your breathing. Listen to yourself breathing in and 
out. Now picture yourself in a very quiet, peaceful, happy 
place where you can do whatever you want. Nobody is going 
to tell you what to do unless you want somebody to do this. 
Close your eyes if you wish. What are you doing? Where 
are you? Just let yourself be wherever you are. Now again 
pay attention to your breathing. 

I would like you to think of one word that makes you 
feel very peaceful and relaxed. Friend, love, peace, quiet, 
and calm are but a few words that might be relaxing for 
you. Now choose your relaxing word. Take in a deep breath 
and as you let it out, say this word quietly to yourself. Now 
let yourself breathe naturally and each time you exhale say 
this word. Keep your eyes closed or, if you insist upon open- 
ing them, find a spot right in front of you and keep your 
eyes fixed on this spot. Continue breathing and quietly say- 
ing this word as you exhale. Keep doing this until I tell you 
to stop. 

Some students will find both their eyes and minds wandering. 
Tel! them that when this happens, to just let themselves wander. Then 
when they are ready to return their attention to their fixed spot, tell 
them to continue their breathing while quietly saying their word. 

We suggest this as a daily activity, not to exceed 10 minutes with 
older children or 5 minutes with younger children. 
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Gripe Box 

The purpose of this activity is to give an example of a method 
that provides an ongoing, daily account of difficulties and annoy- 
ances that students experience during each day It is important that 
little daily annoyances and resentments are not allowed to accumulate 
but are dealt with each day. It is the accumulation of resentments, 
often minor, that may ultimately lead to drugs that make one feel 
"happier" 

We suggest that you use a shoe box or cardboard box and dec- 
orate it with the words "gripe box." Explain to your students that 
each day various things happen that leave us feeling upset, sad, 
annoyed, or angry. These events can occur on the school bus, on the 
playground, in the cafeteria, or in the classroom. Explain that stu- 
dents may resent you, other students, hall monitors, security guards, 
or other people in the school. But from now on, when they think that 
they have been mistreated and they are feeling resentful, angry, sad, 
or upset, you would like them to write down on a piece of paper what 
happened and how they feel. After they have written this down, 
suggest that they put their gripe in the classroom "gripe box." Then 
explain that during a prearranged time you will read each gripe and 
together with them see if there are some things all of you can think 
of that would help the student with his or her problem. It is important 
that the teacher participate in this process as well and contribute 
annoyances to the "gripe box." 

After you or a student has read each gripe, we suggest that you 
encourage your students to brainstorm as many solutions as possible. 
You might direct the discussion by saying, "Billy felt angry when Mr. 
Paulsen scolded him in the hall today. If you (class) were Billy, what 
are all the things that you could do to make yourself feel less angry?" 
We suggest that you list all proposed solutions on the blackboard 
(even the silly ones) and leave it to Billy to either publicly or privately 
choose those which best fit for him. It has been our experience that 
publicly stating a problem is often sufficient help for students. The 
empathy and concern they receive from their classmates helps them 
feel that they are not entirely alone with a problem and that the 
classroom can be a place to receive emotional support. If support is 
lacking, then this may indicate the need for you to devote time to 
helping build a stronger community spirit within the classroom. 
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Appreciations 

Students who are prone to drug abuse often lack self-esteem. 
When a child feels uncared for and unappreciated, he leanis not to 
care for himself and not to appreciate others. Particularly in the early 
elementary school years, it is important for all students to feel cared 
for and appreciated by both their teacher and their peer group. 
Students who do not get enough warmth will learn not to give and 
will gradually distance themselves emotionally from others. They may 
well resort to drugs to reinforce their protective shell. Following are 
some suggestions for appreciations. 

1 . Appreciation day. Place a picture of each of your students along 
with his name on a large sheet of newsprint. Explain to your 
students that each day one child's picture will be hanging on 
the bulletin board. Tell them that any time during the day 
(free time or play time might be preferred to minimize dis- 
tractions) any student may go to the poster and write a 
statement beginning with "one thing I like about you is — 
or to draw a picture expressing their caring and appreciation 
of this student. No put-down statements are allowed. Before 
the end of the school day, take a few minutes to allow students 
to file past the poster and encourage them to read each state- 
ment or describe a drawing that they made on the poster. 
When you have finished doing this, ask if there are any fur- 
ther expressions of appreciation. When the process is 
completed, put the child's poster away until his turn comes 
up again. 

After two rounds, allow the student the option of taking 
the poster home or displaying it in school. 

2. Self-appreciation. We believe that one important desired out- 
come for students is to gradually shift their dependency on 
support from their environment to support within them- 
selves. It is rare in our society for people to express genuine 
appreciation for each other, and unless one learns to value 
and appreciate his own worth, he will often bitterly wander 
from person to person seeking a sense of security. 

This activity can be done once a day, once a week, or 
several times each day. Have the students complete the follow- 
ing aloud: "Something I did, felt, cr said today that I'm proud 

of is " "Something that I like about myself 

right now is 
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3. Expressing feelings through art. Give the students crayons, 
paints, or thick pencils and tell them, "Right now I'd like you 
to draw or color in a way that expresses your feelings. If you 
feel sad, draw sad; if you feel angry, draw angry; if you feel 
happy, draw happy. These are your pictures and you may 
keep them when you're finished or show them to the class." 
Be sure to provide no more structure than this. The less 
structure you provide, the more likely the students are to 
express their true feelings. 
Students may be given the option of displaying their work in the 
classroom. This can be done by having an "art gallery" in which all 
participating students hang up their work and then browse through 
the "gallery" to observe each other's work. Comments are encouraged 
by helping each commenting student to recognize his feelings. This 
is not a contest but an opportunity to facilitate a feeling discussion 
among the class. You might provide a little structure by suggesting 
that students say, "When I look at this drawing I feel (think, am 

reminded of, etc.) ." 

Feelings of competence can be enhanced through instructional 
use of Aronson's "jigsaw" technique" and other cooperative learning 
methods. 17 These techniques assign students to work with each other 
in small groups and makes each individual responsible for collabo- 
rating with others. All group members depend upon each other for 
the whole project and must work closely together for its completion. 
As an example, segments of a story may be assigned to each member 
of a group. Their task is to understand the story in its totality, to 
answer various questions that test comprehension, and to report their 
findings to the class. Students are thereby forced to interact with each 
other because they depend upon their partners for information. Pair- 
ing highly and poorly motivated students or skills proficient and 
deficient students together is effective at generating improvec Inter- 
personal skills and feelings of accomplishment and competence for 
all. 

Accurate Information 

We have an obligation to provide a balanced packet of informa- 
tion to students so that they get the facts. In efforts to stem the use 
of drugs, some curriculums have overemphasized their extreme 
effects. For example, we know that Len Bias was killed by snorting 
cocaine the first or second time, but to present cocaine as a drug that 
kills instantly is to ignore the fact that the majority of people who use 
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this drug do not die from it (at least not immediately). If we want to 
maintain our credibility, we need to present the total picture. To do 
less is to make students disbelievers especially when they know a peer 
who has used a drug and who gives a different accounting of it's 
effects. Telling kids that people use drugs because it makes them feel 
good is an honest message. Providing them with the negative side 
effects as well as alternative ways to feel good without drugs furthers 
our credibility and increases the pdds that students won't abuse 
drugs. Many schools have a chemical abuse coordinator who can help 
with curriculum planning as well as developing the necessary net- 
work of support, intervention, and treatment that is required when 
students are abusing. 

Attending to Behaviors Associated with Drug Abuse 

Students may or may not exhibit overt behaviors that will tell 
you they are taking drugs. Some signs of drug use are missed home- 
work accompanied by a multitude of excuses and broken promises 
for improved behavior. A sudden or steady decline in achievement on 
tests, in class work, and in projects are other common symptoms of 
drug use. Students who take drugs often lack motivation and become 
passive in class. They appear to have many secrets to tell their friends 
and occasionally make drug jokes in class and snicker when words 
associated with drugs are mentioned. The suggestions above are 
designed to provide alternative options to taking drugs. But if you 
notice symptoms in some of your students, which indicate students 
are already using drugs, we suggest you try the following suggestions. 

1. Do Not Accept Excuses 

Do not accept excuses or empty promises when work is not com- 
pleted. Demand that all work be done on time and done properly. At 
the same time, be sensitive to the needs that drug-using students 
might ha\e to avoid pressure and tension. Offer suggestions for deal- 
ing with tension and pressure, listen carefully to your students* 
feelings, and offer them an opportunity to discuss their needs. Stu- 
dents need to learn that drug use cannot be explained away or that 
promises are not the equivalent of performance. The most natural 
consequence for dru[, abuse is the inability *o complete work, and 
this consequence should be continually adhered to. 

2. Point Out Changes in Behavior 

Without making accusations, point out to the student, in descrip- 
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live language, what changes in behavior you have noticed. If you 
hear slurred speech or see red eyes more than occasionally, say some- 
thing like the following (privately): "Mary, I notice you are having 
trouble saying your words and that your eyes are red " Merely point- 
ing out the symptoms is enough to tell the student that the secret is 
out. Many students feel a false sense that nobody knovs what they 
are up to. It is important not to accuse or make assumptions that 
may be false. Notice the difference in the statement above and the 
one which follows: "Mary you look stoned. What did you do, take a 
toke in the girls' room before class?" By reporting only the observable 
in descriptive terms you minimize the potential for diminishing trust, 
while at the same time, letting the student know that the secret is 
out. 

3. Discuss Your Suspicions with the Student 

If your suspicions are strong enough, and after you have com- 
municated descriptively, you might take stronger action by stating 
that you are wondering whether or not the student is taking drugs. 
At this time it might help to let the student know that further action 
may be necessary. Notice the following message Mr. Calkins told Liza, 
a 10th grade student who he suspected of drug use in school. 

"Liza, I have noticed that your homework has been missing for 
two weeks and that you have been daydreaming in class. When I call 
on you to answer, you have asked me to repeat the question and then 
you are still not sure what we are talking about. Last week your 
speech was slurred and you seemed to laugh in class for no apparent 
reason. I have been thinking that maybe you are becoming involved 
with drugs. It's not my place to demand that you tell me whether or 
not this is true, but I am concerned. So I am planning on telling you 
exactly what I need from you in class. I want you to do your home- 
work, be attentive, talk normally, have clear eyes, and answer class 
questions. If you can do this then I will assume my feelings are 
incorrect, but if your current behavior continues, then I will think 
that I am correct and it will be time for me to share my suspicions 
with your parents and try to work with them to help you out." 

In this statement Mr. Calkins might have alienated Liza if she 
was taking drugs, but he honestly shared his perceptions and out- 
lined what he needed from Liza to be different. He gave Liza a 
chance to save face and stop using drugs, while letting her know that 
further action was pending. The key things he did were. (1) stated 
his observations, (2) offered choices, (3) stated consequences, (4) kept 
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the demands related to classroom performance, not drug use, and 
(5) let the student know his suspicions without accusing her. 

4. Confer with Other Teachers about the Student 

Find out from other teachers and professionals in the school if 
the student you are concerned about has exhibited erratic behavior 
in other classes or school settings. If the student has, then set up a 
meeting with those involved as a team and discuss what the changes 
in behavior are and what you can do to help. In these meetings be 
sure that the student is not tried and convicted on circumstantial 
evidence. Many adolescents go through changes in behavior that are 
associated with growing up and not drugs. Keep your information- 
sharing descriptive and develop a plan to improve school and class- 
room behavior, not to eliminate drug use. 

If your suspicions are strong enough, find one person in the 
group or in the school who has a good, trusting relationship with the 
student and who can try talking with him about his problem. Often 
a former or older student can be helpful in making contact. When 
meeting the student, the most important message to convey is that 
someone cares and is willing to listen. Accusations, threats, and pun- 
ishments tend to push new drug users into a position of needing or 
wanting more drugs to deal with feelings of shame, alienation, or 
guilt. 

5. Contact Parents and Share Your Concerns Regarding Achieve- 
ment, Behavior, or Both, and Describe the Symptoms You Have 
Observed 

Ask parents if they have noticed changes such as switching 
friends, emotional highs and lows, defiance of rules and regulations, 
becoming more secretive, withdrawal from family functions, excuses, 
missing items from home, weight changes, or verbal or physical abu- 
sive behavior. Tell them of the services offered by the school, and 
offer them a referral to someone who can help. 

6. Don't Try to Be a Rule Enforcer for Impossible Rules 

As a classroom teacher, you cannot enforce a rule that says stu- 
dents cannot take drugs unless you actually observe the illegal 
behavior. However, you can and should set limits that describe behav- 
ior. In other words, you can btaie clearly that students who come to 
class smelling of pot, with slurred speech, or who behave erratically 
■.rill be sent to the nurse. 
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In the final analysis, schools and teachers can limit drug use by 
limiting negative behaviors associated with taking drugs; by offering 
a multitude of choices that help students to relax, feel good, ener- 
gized, and excited; and by making school an interesting and exciting 
place where young minds and spirits come alive to the energy of 
feeling and learning. If you can give these experiences to your stu- 
dents and if they still take drugs, then that is a choice the student has 
made that is beyond your control to change. You need to appreciate 
that some student* can and will choose destructive paths and your 
ability to help them rests solely on whether or not they want your 
help. 



In this chapter we have explored three special problems related 
to discipline. As we have stated in the discussions, each of these 
problems is part of a larger social issue. Bu> beuiuse of their impact 
on students, teachers must often deal with special behavior problems 
associated with handicapped students, the inner-city environment, 
and students who take drugs. Three-Dimensional Discipline is built 
on the foundation that prevention is far more effective than interven- 
tion. Many activities were suggested that help teachers to set up a 
preventive atmosphere related to each of the problems. 



Disabled Students 

Aside from all of the paperwork involved in setting up special 
classes and special placement for disabled students, the administrator 
should see that the needs of the special student are met. This involves 
securing support services as necessary including interpreters, note- 
takers, readers, tutors, aides, psychological support, and physical 
support. Teachers need training in the use of support people. You 
should provide information about support people and a clarification 
of function. 

In addition, teachers need training in methods of teaching stu- 
dents with disabilities. If there are special schools in your area that 
focus on a particular disability, arrangements can be made fur visit- 
ations, exchanges, and information sharing. Local and national 
professional organizations are also helpful. 

Be aware that teaching disabled students may create stress in 
both the teacher and other students. Be sure that each teacher who 
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has either a special class or a mainstreamed class has regularly sched- 
uled breaks during the day. Provide a place and time to practice stress 
reduction techniques, and make this practice legitimate. Many stu- 
dents and" teachers might have irrational fears about interacting with 
a handicapped student. These fears need to be recognized and dealt 
with ber?re positive interactions can occur. 

When a disabled or emotionally disturbed child creates a disci- 
pline problem, it often requires the teacher to meet individually with 
the student to resolve the problem. You can help by providing either 
a su^ *uute teacher for an hour, or by arranging for the teacher's 
class to be covered while the teacher works individually with the 
student. This might also be a good opportunity for you to teach. Use 
the list of suggestions cited earlier as a checklist for helping teachers 
deal with discipline problems related to their disabled students. 

Above all, be ready to listen and understand the pressures and 
demands in working with special children. The rewards are hard to 
see and progress is slow, intermittent, and often goes backwaids as 
equally as it goes forward. Encouragement and support from the 
administration can go a long way in making the year more rewarding. 

Inner City 

Like the teachers who teach in the inner city, it is most important 
for the administrators to know their students well. Knowing the stu- 
dents means understanding their culture, norms, and values and 
knowing the family history of each student. For those children who 
have a weak family structure, the school administrator often replaces 
the father 01 mother and becomes a parent figure. This responsibility 
must be taken into account when dealing with students, especially 
those who have broken the rules. When setting up school policy, it is 
important that the students have a voice in determining what their 
school will be like. Ownership of the rules and consequences is espe- 
cially important in the inner city where most students feel powerless. 
However, once the contract has been established, it is critically impor- 
tant to consistently enforce every rule violation. Students must see 
order and learn that there are consequences for their actions. 

One difficulty that administrators face in dealing with any dis- 
cipline problem (which can be even more intense in the inner city) is 
whose side to take when the student and teacher are in disagreement. 
You can help both teachers and students by not taking sides when 
this happens but acting as a mediator and allowing the two to solve 
their own problems. Make it clear to all your teachers how you will 
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handle referrals and what role you see yourself playing when a situ- 
ation goes beyond what the teacher can handle. Have an emergency 
plan for those rare, but possible, situations when a student commits 
a violent act or threatens to commit a^violentactin^thexlassrjDom.. Be 
prepared for situations in which the teacher demands that a poten- 
tially explosive student be removed from class, but the student 
refuses to leave. Your plan should have input from the faculty as a 
whole, and all teachers should know how to use it when necessary. 
This plan might never be used, but most teachers feel better knowing 
it exists. 

Involve as many community resources in your school as possible. 
Invite parents, business people, local chapters of minority organiza- 
tions, and others to be a regular part of your school community. 

Encourage teachers who wish to use alternative teaching styles 
and who wish to use the city's resources as a learning environment. 

One of the most helpful things that you can do is to set up 
support/discussion groups for teachers to share their concerns, feel- 
ings, and awareness about their jobs. We have found in our work in 
the inner city that teachers have a lot more strength and resources 
than they are aware of, and that they discover them when they can 
talk with their colleagues. Bull sessions are not particularly helpful, 
and neither are gossip sessions. The discussion should involve teach- 
ers exchanging ideas and taking responsibility for their own feelings. 

Drug Abuse 

A good program to curb illegal use of drugs involves two main 
parts: prevention and action. The prevention part should involve a 
variety of regularly scheduled stress reduction activities for students 
and activities that are fun. Fantasy and imagination should be a part 
of every class in one way or another. As the school administrator, you 
can legitimize this kind of program. Students who are turned off, 
bored, or stressed should be given individual attention before a prob- 
lem with drugs is created. Special attention for the gifted, bright, and 
creative should be a regular part of the school programming. 

When you set up a drug information program, be sure to empha- 
size that drugs are a part of society and avoid the scare tactics that 
often push kids toward drugs. Be rational and informative. Acknowl- 
edge the truth about drugs. Bring in ex-drug users to talk about 
their experiences. Ex-users have more credibility with youngsters 
than the police, doctors, or pharmacists. 
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When students are found to be drug users, refer them to the 
appropriate in- or out-of-school contact. Therapeutic and legal inter- 
ventions are required. A visible administrative presence in the halls, 
corridors, bathroom, and outdoors will deter on-ground use. 

If drugs are causing behavior problems, setlimits and implement 
consequences based on misbehavior. Above all, don t accept excuses 
or empty promises as a way of avoiding consequences. 

We rv .ommend that you speak with the local law enforcement 
in your community and find out what your legal responsibilities and 
restrictions are in relation to drug use. Inform your faculty of this 
informz'ion. Then use the information as a base to set up a school- 
wide policy about students who are caught with drugs. 

You can also set up a class or discussion group for parents, 
informing them of the symptoms of drug use and what they can do 
to be helpful to their children. Emphasize ways to prevent drug use 
and to help the child who has already started to experiment with 
drugs. 
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n this chapter, we address some of the most commonly asked 
questions that we receive in our workshops, seminars, and courses. 
To help organize the questions into a meaningful pattern, we have 
divided them into three categories, each representing one of three 
dimensions of discipline: prevention, action, and resolution. 

Prevention 

1. Question: There have been a number of thefts in my classroom. 
During the last few months, books, supplies, and games have been 
taken. I'm pretty sure I know who is responsible, but I have no actual 
proof. How can I handle this situation? 

Answer: You are not an investigative detective, and if you are 
like most teachers, you probably won't enjoy playing policeman. Begin 
by having an open-ended class discussion in which you inform the 
class that various books, games, and other supplies are missing. Tell 
them that it makes you feel sad and upset when people take things 
that belong to you or to the students in the class. Ask the students if 
they have ever had anything of value taken from them. Allow enough 
time for a thorough discussion. It is wise to end the discussion by 
saying, "In this classroom, people have a right to their own belong- 
ings, and. nobody may take what belongs to somebody else unless they 
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have asked for and received pei mission" Make eye contact with and 
be in close physical proximity to the child that you suspect as you set 
this limit. 

It is important to realize that at one time or another virtually 
every child steals. The child may have a need or desire to hoard or 
a desire for objects or money of which he feels he has been deprived; 
he may steal to demonstrate his generosity 01 courage by giving away 
the booty to others; or he may want revenge against perceived wrong- 
doings by peers or adults. Whatever the reasons, the child's 
reputation and integrity are crucial, and setting limits must be bal- 
anced with preserving self-concept. 

Stealing can be combatted by setting up opportunities in class 
in which the child can be responsible. Such possibilities include mak- 
ing him the line leader, custodial helper, or class monitor. If you 
suspect that this is a deprived child, you might actually give him 
some paper or crayons that he can take home. You might also wish 
to encourage the class to make gifts to one another as a way of 
showing their caring and generosity. If the stealing persists following 
these actions, then it would bp wise for you to refer the child to either 
a child guidance clinic or to the appropriate school mental health 
personnel for further evaluation. 

2. Question: I'm a new teacher, and I was advised to use group 
punishment as an effective weapon for dealing with class problems. 
I don't like punishing the whole class for the violations of just a few, 
but I can't think of an alternative when I don't know who was ti*e 
rule breaker. Can you help? 

Answer: Group punishments are almost always ineffective. 
They generate resentment in the innocent students who learn to think 
that they might as well break the rules because they will be punished 
anyway, and they teach the rule violators that they will not have to 
take responsibilitiy for their actions. 

We first suggest that you rid yourself of the idea that punishment 
and retribution Will improve the behavior of rule violators. The "obe- 
dience model" fosters an external focus of control and hence promotes 
irresponsibility. Focus instead on teaching correct behavior through 
natural and logical consequences. Define your rules clearly and spe- 
cifically before misbehavior occurs. Present your rules to your class 
and, if need be, suggest various privileges that the class can earn for 
each day that the rules are followed. You might even encourage 
students to brainstorm high-interest, rewarding activities that can be 
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offered when class members behave. Encourage students, and permit 
yourself, to be as creative as possible in inventing ideas. Offering 
privileges will increase desirable behavior much more effectively than 
will group punishments. 

You might also try brainstorming with your class possible con- 
sequences when someone breaks a rule and you don't know who did 
it. Offer some possibilities, and see what other alternatives you and 
your class can create. Use some consequences from this list when this 
situation occurs again. These strategies give your students some own- 
ership and responsibility for the problem and provide you with far 
mure flexible and creative options than group punishment. 

3. Question: I am appalled at how little support I get from the 
pnncipal and vice principal. I often feel put on the spot to justify a 
disciplinary referral, and, more often than not, I feel like I'm made 
out to be the "bad guy." To make matters worse, I see little improve- 
ment in students after the) have returned from a meeting with the 
administrator. 

Answer: Most administrators feel heavily burdened with the 
number of students referred. In many schools, the criteria for disci 
plinary referral is unclear. Insubordination, belligerence, and 
defiance are often mentioned as school rules that require some form 
of disciplinary action, but neither the rules nor the consequences for 
violation are made clear. Instead, teachers are expected to use discre- 
tion in defining when a student's behavior warrants a referral. The 
problem is that what may constitute "insubordination" to you may be 
viewed as "normal" behavior by the teacher next door or the admin- 
istrator in your building. The result of unclear guidelines is often an 
overwhelming number of referrals for infractions ranging from 
refusal to pick up a piece of paper to physical assault. The admin- 
istrator must then make judgments about which referrals are most 
worthy of his time. 

Before you are faced with the next difficult situation, jot down 
which rule violations you believe to be worthy of administrative lefer- 
ral. Set up a time to meet with your administrator for a full discussion 
of your guidelines. If you have established a social contract with your 
class, then you can indicate which of your rules has a consequence of 
administrative referral that was agreed to by your classes. It is also 
useful to share the whole social contract so the administrators can 
have a complete picture of all classroom rules and consequences. 
Make su e you and your administration have a good idea when you 
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will use the referral, and what you have tned piior to using it. Agree 
on you olan by compromising when necessary. Keep an open mind. 
The im^ 'ant point is to reach agreement prior to an incident when 
raging feela.gs make problem -solving difficult. Then follow your 
plan. If it doesn't work, discuss any modifications before changing 
the agreement on 'your own. 

We suggest that you use referral as one of your last lines of 
defense. Follow-up the referral by contacting the administrator and 
asking what he decided to do with the student. Some students can be 
very convincing in pinning the blame on you and may elicit the 
sympathies of the administrator. To guard against this, try wherever 
possible to attend the meeting between the administrator and student 
so you will know what happened and may actually have some input 
into what will happen. If you find that a number of your colleagues 
feel as you do, then raise the issue of needing a clearer set of guide- 
lines around disciplinary referrals. You may do this at a faculty 
meeting, in your yearly targets, or in another way that is relatively 
comfortable for you. 

4. Question: There is another teacher in my school who teaches the 
same grade as I do. Her rules are much more liberal than mine, and 
when both our students discuss their classes, I come out looking more 
rigid and strict. When I discipline my students I always hear, "Mrs. 
Smith lets her class do it, why can't we?" This is drivirs? me crazy. 

Answer: First, check with Mrs. Smith and make sure that your 
students' statements are accurate. It might help to prepare a list of 
questions before meeting with her. If you find that her rules and 
consequences are very different from yours and that she allows for 
more freedom and privileges in her class, it might be helpful to 
discuss your differences in a nonthreatening way. See if you can find 
some points of agreement to generate some consistency between your 
two classrooms, uut remember, you do not have to be like Mrs. Smith, 
and she doesn't have to be like you. Consistency can help, but you 
both must feel comfortable within your own style of teaching. 

After your discussion with Mrs. Smith, set aside some time >o 
discuss this matter with your class. Tell them that Mrs. Smith teaches 
her way and you teach yours. Not all classes a. 2 alike, just as not all 
homes are alike. Tell the class that you are willing to hear their 
suggestions for improving things in your class, but you are not Mrs. 
Smith and prefer not to be compared with her. Concern yourself with 
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the validity of their gripes, listen to what they have to say, and act 
according to what you professionally believe. 

5. Question: I think that being preventive is a great idea, but I'm 
not sure that I have enough problems to warrant doing so much work 
before problems actually occur. Can you explain why so much time 
is needed prior to discipline events? 

Answer: We believe that prevention is necessary because most 
problems are much harder to solve after they have occurred. A power 
struggle, for example, is almost never adequately resolved without 
countless hours of work, worry, and luck. Yet, by practicing a few 
relatively simple procedures, many power struggles can be avoided. 
Many well-run classrooms get even better and have even fewer dis- 
cipline problems when the focus is on prevention. And teachers who 
invest time in prevention are happier and experience less stress 
throughout the school year. 

The prevention activities were designed with the joint goals of 
preventing misbehavior and setting a tone for a positive classroom 
atmosphere conducive to the business of learning. Perhaps more 
importantly, resolving conflicts with misbehaving students is less 
likely to generate hostility in an environment that has emphasized 
prevention. 

6. Question: The biggest single problerr *hat I have is lack of parent 
cooperation. Phone calls home are seldom returned, and some par- 
ents who want to help often have more problems controlling their 
child than I do. Any suggestions? 

Answer: First of all, you have a perfect right to expect cooper- 
ation from parents. There are several ways to go about getting it. Be 
certain that each child's parents receive a copy of your classroom 
rules and consequences before a disruption occurs. One consequence 
for each broken rule should be a phone call home. This lets parents 
know that they will be called if their child's behavior warrants such 
an action. If another consequence is to retain the child after school, 
let the parents know in advance that they will be responsible for 
providing after-school transportation. If you receive no response in 
the mail, then try phoning the parents at home or call them at work. 
When a problem occurs — don't wait! Contact a parent as soon as you 
suspect a youngster's problem. Too often, parents complain that the 
teacher waited too long or never made them aware of the problem. 
So let them know early, and document your efforts at involvement. 
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It is also a sound and effective practice to send home "positive" 
notes when youngsters do as expected, praising their accomplish- 
ments, good behavior, or both. An occasional phone call home to 
share news of positive accomplishments or events related to that child 
may gp a long way toward securing parenta] cooperation when 
needed. Setting a positive tone provides good modeling to be emu- 
lated by parents. If parents confide difficulty in managing their 
youngster's behavior, be prepared to suggest, that they consult with 
the school guidance counselor, psychologist, or child guidance clinic 
for assistance. 

7. Question: I teach a gym class, and I have a few students who are 
physically awkward. They are reluctant to try class activities, and the 
other students constantly make fun of them when they do try. Can 
you offer any suggestions? 

Answer: We all vaguely remember how awkward it is to grow 
up, wondering whether or not our bodies will mature and whether 
or not others will find us attractive. There is no greater fear for a 
growing youngster than to look or feel foolish in front of his peers. 
Unfortunately, physical education classes show a student's clumsiness 
and physical vulnerabilities more overtly than English or math. 
There are some things that you can do to help improve the situation. 
First, examine your curriculum and see how competitive it is. Second, 
look to see how many choices are offered to your students. We believe 
that competitive activities should only be for those participants who 
choose them. Develop a number of noncompetitive activities for those 
not wishing to compete. These can include group activities such as 
frisbee, body spelling, people puzzles, dance, and the like. It is 
important that you allow awkward students to choose activities that 
they are good at or believe they can handle, and then slowly let them 
try new, more risky activities. 



Action 

8. Question: Amy and Gary are two students in my 4th grade class 
who pick on each other constantly. It seems that five minutes can't 
go by without a flair up between these two. Sometimes the most 
simple comment can create fireworks. I have tried having them nego- 
tiate between themselves and separatii g them from each other, but 
nothing works. They seem to gravitate toward each other, and then 
fight. 
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Answer: It sounds like the gravity pulling Amy and Gary 
towards each other is u love." Students at that age have few acceptable 
outlets for showing affection. Fourth graders usually frown upon 
"love" relationships. It might help to have another talk. But this time 
let them- know- that you are aware that they are fond of each other 
(in spite of their denials), and that they can work together on various 
projects providing they no longer disturb the class. You might offer 
them ways that they can interact that are more fun and less disturb- 
ing than fighting. In any case, encourage them to be aware of their 
feelings and to share them in ways that are more direct than fighting. 
Sharing feelings is a wonderful skill for students of all ages to learn. 

9. Question: I have a student in my 2nd grade class who believes 
that as long as she tries, regardless of the results, her efforts will be 
rewarded. When I ask to see her work, she always has an excuse such 
as, "I can't do it, or "I did my best," or "I really tried hard but I 
didn't know how to do it." I think that she is being manipulative, but 
I don't know how to respond to her. Any suggestions? 

Answer: Stop accepting her excuses. "Just try to do your best" 
is a message that persists with popularity, and some children misin- 
terpret this to mean that as long as they tell somebody that they tried, 
all will go well for them. Children who become adept at trying and 
not doing have often found an effective manipulative method that 
usually results in "trying the nerves" of people around them. 

Assuming that your student is develop mentally capable of doing 
the assigned work, you can put an end to her manipulative excuses 
by refusing to accept her "trying" as an end product. Tell her that 
you want to see exactly how she tried and what she accomplished. Let 
l.cr know that you will accept no more excuses and that if she doesn't 
understand how to do something, she is to ask for help. If she does 
not ask for help and if the assignment remains tried and not done, 
then tell her ih«t she will have to miss recess or remain after school 
to show you exactly how hard she tries. Dreikurs has pointed oa» 'hat 
some students seek attention through displays of inadequacy. You urn 
teach >our student how to feel adequate by re-warding her real effort, 
by actively refusing to accept her excuses, and by confronting her 
displays of inadequacy. 

10. Question: When students misbehave in my class, I usually make 
them publicly apologize to either me or, when appropriate, to another 
student. This consequence seems to have 1 ittle effect on their behav- 
ior. Do you think that public apologies are useful consequences? 
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Answer: Most public apologies, like writing someone's name on 
the blackboard, embarrass students; they see themselves as the object 
of ridicule much in the same way the 19th century felons did when 
they were in the public stockade. We have seen students who apolo- 
gize~to~teachers while making obscene gestures behind their backs. 
Generally, public apologies coke either embarrassment or anger, nei- 
ther of which helps the student learn more acceptable behavior. 

11. Question: What do you do with the child who habitually tattles? 

Answer: Parents and teachers may unwittingly reinforce such 
behavior. "If Joey pushes you or Sally hits you or Fredd' does mean 
things, then tell me," are examples of messages that are frequently 
communicated to children as alternatives to taking retaliatory actions 
when others say or do something that upsets the child. What we 
really want is for the child to tell us when he has observed something 
that is potentially d* ^gerous and at the same time to learn how to be 
responsible for solving minor interpersonal hassles without telling the 
teacher. 

Habitual tattlers have failed to learn the distinction between 
dangerous events that warrant teacher attention and those that do 
not. They have also learned to seek attention aud approval from 
adults because they do nor feel accepted by peers. It is almost certain 
that the tattler feels unnoticed and unappreciated and believes that 
the only way to stand out is at the expense of others. Treat the 
problem as symptomatic of the child's underlying feeling of detach- 
ment from and rejection by his peers. It is useful, as with all forms 
of disruptive behavior, to appreciate children when they are engaged 
in behavior that is incompatible with tattling. "Susie, I really like the 
way you are playing with Denise" and "Billy (privately), today I didn't 
hear you complain about any of the kids and that makes me feel 
really gpod" are a few examples of how this can be done. Other 
possibilities include classroom role playing in which one child is 
instructed to tattle on another followed by a class discussion, listing 
examples of tattling on the blackboard with students contributing), 
and then the teacher discussing those that warrant telling (the 
teacher) from those that don't; giving a satisfactory acknowledgment 
to the tattler such as "Thanks, when I see that happen I'll have a 
chat and now you can go back to your seat"; providing classroom 
activities that promote positive peer interaction. "Tattlers" may be 
really asking for some order and safety from continually being has- 
sled by the disruptive children and in a way may be trying to put the 
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responsibility for the chaos and disorder where it belongs — on the 
kids doing it and the teachers. If there is an abundance of tattling in 
your class it may well be a message that you need to provide more 
safety and security for the kids. 

12. Question: In some classes, there is a large percentage of disrup- 
tive children. When they set the general tone for the class, how can 
you change the personality of the group (and do it without constantly 
lecturing to them about poor behavior)? 

Answer: Because group problems are more complex than those 
involving only one student, effective resolution calls for considerable 
flexibility on your part. You may need to temporarily abandon your 
lesson plans to deal directly with the class. It is important for you to 
begin by specifically defining, first for yourself and then with your 
students, what you mean by "disruptive behavior." Encourage your 
students, either verbally or in writing, to let you know what they need 
to improve their behavior. Some of the more vocal students may 
register complaints about your style of teaching or personal attributes. 
It is important that you learn to "active listen" nondefensively to these 
complaints and to consider instructional or behavioral modification 
as a result. If you feel that you cannot or will not change your style, 
then explain your position. An open exchange of differences in which 
teacher and students experience no negative consequences for self* 
expression is sometimes sufficient to curb negative behaviors. Other 
possibilities include the following. 

a. Meet with the ringleaders to acknowledge their leadership. 
You might say something like, "Most days, I have a very hard 
time teaching the class because of interruptions, fights, 
namecalling, etc. I'm tired of lecturing, yelling, and threat- 
ening, and 1 am hoping that maybe you can give me some 
advice as to how to stop this stuff." 

b. Consider developing a social contract with your class in which 
both students and teacher develop a set of rules and conse- 
quences regarding classroom behavior. (For a complete 
discussion, see Chapter 4.) 

c. Allow students to develop a "reward cookbook" of activities 
and privileges that they enjoy. Keep a daily or weekly record 
of classroom disruption and tell the students that each day 
(or week) that improvement is noted (be sure to define success 
criteria in advance), they will be able to choose one of the 
activities during a designated time. 
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d. Send a letter home to each child's parents letting them know 
of the disruptive classroom atmosphere. Be specific without 
personalizing, and request that they thoroughly discuss your 
concerns with their child. 

e. Set up a "gripe box" in your classroom. Explain to your 
students that their misbehavior is telling you that they have 
gripes and complaints about you or the classroom or each 
other. Let them know that from now on the gripe box is the 
place to register all such complaints and that at a designated 
time you will read all gripes aloud. When you do this, be sure 
to involve your students in solving the complaint through 
brainstorming. 

13. Question; Sometimes I find it necessary to let the rest of the class 
know how a particular problem was resolved with one particular 
student so the class understands that the student didn't get away with 
anything. Is it best to share with the rest of the class or just keep the 
incident between the student and myself? 

Answer; By informing the entire class of the result of your 
incident with this student, you may let them know you "won" but you 
will also be telling them that you will use them as examples should 
the need arise and that they cannot trust you to keep your transac- 
tions with them private. These learnings will make it difficult for the 
class to feel safe with you and to interact normally with you. They 
will tend to keep their guard up. 

We feel it is better for you to keep all interactions with individual 
students private and not to show publicly that you have won with a 
difficult student. It is better for your students to learn that you are 
in charge by seeing the improved behavior of the disruptive student. 
If the student's behavior hasn't changed as a remit uf your interven- 
tion, then you haven't "won" anyway. 

Resolution 

14. Question: Sam is in my 4th grade class and is constantly being a 
nuisance. Slamming his arm on the desk, dropping pencils, making 
noises in class, "accidentally" brushing up against others are but a 
few of his many behaviors that make me wish for his absence. Natu- 
rally, he has a perfect attendance record. When I correct him, either 
by telling him to stop or sending him to the principal's office, he 
becomes verbally abusive and puts me on the defensive. I don't know 
what else to do! 
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Answer: Sam sounds like a classic "uproar" player. He is deter- 
mined to bug you until you finally blow up at him. If you ignore him, 
he'll continue to goad you until you lose control, and when you do, 
hell complain to his friends, parents, principal, and anybody else 
who listens that you are unfair and out to get him. "All I did was tap 
my desk while I was looking for my book and she screamed at me" is 
a predictable outcry. Students like Sam have a way of choosing to 
forget the or more incidents that preceded the blow-up by focusing 
on the minor event that in and of itself was relatively innocuous. His 
payoff is the perceived recognition and status that he achieves from 
his peers (although in reality they view him as a stupid schlemiel) for 
warring with the teacher. 

You must develop a calm, firm, and consistent manner in dealing 
with Sam. Since Sam has strong needs for attention, be sure to catch 
him being good and to acknowledge any improvement in his behav- 
ior. Visiting him at a setting outside the classroom such as on the 
playground after school, taking him for an ice cream after a good 
day, and sending positive notes home are strategies that are likely to 
pay big dividends. Many of the activities in Chapter 8 arc designed 
with kids like Sam in mind. 

15. Question: I have a 3rd grade boy who continually wets his pants. 
Ronald's mother ck'ms this never happens at home. We have tried 
putting him in the kindergarten as a helper to make him feel special. 
We have tried everything from embairassing him to rewarding him 
with praise when he used the toilet. He does not seem bothered when 
he tells me that his pants are wet again. In fact, he seems rather 
proud. What can I do? 

Answer: Stop trying so hard! You and his mother are unwit- 
tingly contributing to this problem because of all the special attention 
that he receives. Handle the matter in a low-key manner. Although 
it is unlikely that Ronald's problem is organically based (especially if 
confined to the school situation), be sure to have him checked by the 
school physician just in case. 

Have a private meeting with Ronald and tell him that you want 
him to bring two pairs of clean underwear and two pairs of pants to 
school. Arrange for a place in which he can store these clothes and 
retrieve .hem by himself. Tell him that from now on, when he wets 
himself, he is to go directly to the prearranged fJace in which his 
clothes ~ stored. He is to put on clean underwear and clean pants. 
Should he wet himself more than twice in any day, then he w ill simply 
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have to spend the remainder of the day in wet clothes. Before the 
end of the day, check Ronald's clothes supply. If he has fewer than 
two pairs of clothes for changing, then remind him to take home the 
dirty laundry and bring clean laundry for next day. Set aside a few 
minutes before day's end to ask Ronald how he did during the day. 
During your private chat, tell him that it is no longer necessary for 
him to tell you when he wets, but to simply take a supply of clean 
clothes and change. If he persists in telling you, then either ignore 
him or casually remind him that he knows what to do. 

It is important tliat Ron's wetting does not become the center- 
piece of your relationship with him. Be certain to provide a variety 
of positive reinforcers for appropriate classroom behavior. You may 
wish to explore with Ronald what he likes and does not like about 
school and to arrange things so that he may be doing more of what 
he likes. Ron's mother should be actively involved in the development 
of this plan. 

16. Question: I'm having a bad time with one of my kids. Eric is 
hostile and resentful in class with a very low tolerance for frustration. 
He disrupts the other students and seems to use his outbursts to 
manipulate me. I suspect his hostility stems from a rocky home life. 
How can I reach this child? 

Answer: Eric's hostility must not be allowed to interfere with 
your ability to teach and the other children to learn. As it is unlikely 
that Eric will easily give up his resentments, it is suggested that you 
meet with him when you and he are alone to balance your under- 
standing of his problems with a strong and clear statement of limits. 
During this meeting it is important :o provide more acceptable alter- 
natives in which he can express his hostility. For example, "Eric, I 
will no longer tolerate your pushing or fighting (or whatever other 
specific behaviors it is that you wish to eliminate). When you feel 
angry in class you may write your angry thoughts on a piece of paper 
and rip it up, or you may go to the time-out area until you cool down, 
or you may leave the classroom until you feel better." You might also 
want to check out any other options that Eric can think of. When you 
observe him expressing his resentments more acceptably, be sure to 
let him know that you appreciate his effort. Children with a low 
frustration tolerance can often be helped by giving them challenging 
tasks in which success is practically guaranteed, by making them a 
teacher's helper, and by giving them the responsibility to work with 
younger students in a helper's role. As for the rocky home life you 
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suspect, it might well be worth your effort to check this out during 
a parent conference or in consultation with colleagues or resource 
personnel. But remember, many teachers render themselves helpless 
to classroom disruption by attributing blame to an unsettled home. 
Effective action, with or without home support (preferably with), can 
and often does stop misbehavior. 

17. Question: I have a 9-year-old boy in my class who does virtually 
no work, almost never turns in his homework, and spends most of 
his time daydreaming. I have cajoled him, threatened him, and had 
two parent conferences, all to no avail. He likes candy, and recently 
I offered him a candy bar for each day in which he completed two 
assignments and had his homework done. Result: he got even worse! 
What do I do now! 

Answer: Refuse to give him any homework assignments and do 
not give him any books, papers, or other materials for classwork. The 
next time you give a class homework assignment, tell him privately 
that he has a special assignment. He is to make sure that he comes 
in with MO homework the following day. When you check the chil- 
dren's homework, ask him if he did his assignment. If he did his 
special assignment, then tell him matter-of-factly how glad you are 
that he remembered to do as told. Similarly, announce to him pri- 
vately that from now on he may not use any books or papers in class. 
He may daydream all day if he would like! If he should decide that 
he would like to be treated like the rest of the children, then he must 
ask you for work. Emphasize that he still must follow all of the rules 
for behavior. 

Your student sounds like a passive/aggressive child who is 
expressing his anger through refusal to do as expected. The more 
you threaten or praise him, the worse he will get. It is therefore wise 
for you to encourage him to continue to behave as he has been. If he 
does as told (nothing) then he has followed the rule. If he does his 
work to defy you (or his parents), then he has behaved in a socially 
acceptable way. Either way, you win! 

It is also a good idea to refer him to your child study team for 
an intellectual and personality assessment. He may need more than 
you can offer him. 

18. Question: Joe) is in my 6th grade class and throws things around, 
fights with other students, and does not work. Whenever I discipline 
him, he grins, laughs, and refuses to obey my directive. Frankly, I'm 
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afraid that he might turn on me and physically injure me. Any 
advice? 

Answer: We suggest proceeding in the following way: 

a. Be very clear and firm with Joey and tell him that you will 
no longer tolerate his fighting and throwing things. 

b. Tell Joey exactly what you will do should this unacceptable 
behavior continue. 

c. Let Joey know how he will be rewarded for each day (you 
might reduce this to a half-day or each hour) that passes 
without an incident. 

d. Write his parents a letter that specifically details (1) Joey's 
misbehavior, (2) what you will do if this continues, and (3) 
how Joey will be rewarded if he decides to behave more 
acceptably. Follow this letter with a phone call and arrange 
for periodic conferences. 

e. Catch Joey being good. If you realize that 15 minutes or a 
half-hour have passed and you haven't been aware of him, 
take time to notice and respond to him in a positive way. 

f. Send home reports that specify Joey's progress. At first, daily 
reports are preferable, and you may later wish to move 
towards weekly reports. See if his parent(s) are willing to 
institute a home-based reward system that is contingent upon 
positive reports from school. 

g. If no improvement is noted, approach a colleague or the 
principal and ask for help. It is advisable at this stage to find 
someone with an intimidating presence who is not beyond 
the use of tough talk. You want somebody who has no problem 
in firmly imposing his thoughts and values upon this young- 
ster. 

h. When you have gone through steps (a) through (g) on three 
or four occasions and still no change in behavior has 
occurred, then refer Joey to resource specialists for an eval- 
uation to determine what kind of help he needs. Be certain 
to document your efforts so that others will have a complete 
picture of Joey's classroom disturbance with corrective steps 
taken. 

19. Question: Billy is a handicapped student in my 5th grade class 
who is being mainstreamed for the first time. He desperately wants 
friends but doesn't know how to go about it. He is often boisterous 
and seems to unknowingly invite a negative reaction from his peers. 
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He complains that nobody likes him. What can I do to help him feel 
more positively involved with the class? 

Answer: It sounds like your student needs some straight feed- 
back, and don't be afraid to give it to him. Begin by focusing on his 
theme of "nobody likes me" with reflective or active listening skills. 
(For a thorough overview of this method we suggest Thomas Gor- 
don's Teacher Effectiveness Training.) After he's had an opportunity to 
share his feelings, ask him if he is aware of anything that he says or 
does that might cause others to dislike him. If he is, then this may 
lead to a good discussion with some new ways for him to act or behave 
with his peers. If he says, "I don't know," then offer him your feed- 
back. Tell him directly, "Billy, I sometimes notice that you talk very 
loudly and the other students are not used to this. Although I'm not 
positive, I think that this might be one reason why they aren't more 
friendly to you. Would you be willing for the next few days to speak 
more softly and see if their reaction to you changes?" You might then 
choose to do some role playing or modeling with him so that you are 
sure that he understands what you mean. This may also be a good 
time to let him know that for many students, he is their first encounter 
with somebody with a handicap, and they may be unsure of how to 
react to him. 

Allow yourself to become acquainted with any special needs and 
problems that the student experiences in your classroom. Most hand- 
icapped individuals prefer to be treated the same as all other 
students, provided that their unique disability is addressed. After you 
have talked with this child, you might want to meet with the class — 
when Billy is not present — to prov ide information about the disability, 
allay anxiety in some children that they might "catch" the disability, 
explain that Billy's feelings get hurt just like everyone else, and 
answer any questions they may have. You may elicit a lot of support 
by asking a few willing classmates to pay aomt special attention for 
awhile to the special needs c! ild. Most children and teenagers can 
be friendly, supportive, and encouraging once their own fears are 
placed in the proper perspective. 9 



An adolescent in one of our workshops wrote the following. 

My mother is a junior high school teacher who bitches all the 
time about how bad students are today. I hope that you print my 
letter so that teachers might realize that most of us kids care about 
school, and so that they can understand what it's like to be a kid. In 
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most of my classes, the teacher gives us an endless amount of work- 
sheets to keep us busy and they expect us to care about such boring 
assignments. Nobody ever asks us what we want to do or what is 
important to us. We re just supposed to sit in our hard seats all day 
and pay attention to what the teacher says. Us kids don't want to be 
compared to our brothers and sisters, we don't want to be made fun 
of when we don't know an answer, we don't want to be embarrassed 
by being yelled at in front of our friends, and we don't want teachers 
to call us names. We also don't like it when teachers play favorites. 

Maybe if the teachers treated us with more respect then we 
would do the same and there would be less discipline problems. 
Maybe if teachers spent some time listening to our problems we 
wouldn't need to create problems in their class. 

The few teachers I have liked treated us as people. They let us 
get to know them. They told us when they were having a bad day. 
They talked about their own ideas and feelings and listened to ours. 
They let us get to know them not only as teachers but also as people. 
They were tough when we acted up but didn't keep grudges. They 
enjoyed what they were doing and we enjoyed being with them. I 
wish that more teachers understood that school is a tense place for a 
lot of students. Maybe if they did, I wouldn't be thinking of dropping 
out! 
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It is our heartfelt belief that schools are for children. Teachers carry 
on their lives and work there as do administrators and support 
personnel. And all that they do is for children. Students spend 
approximately 12,000 hours of their lives in school. Much of what 
they learn about adulthood happens in school. They learn by watch- 
ing and interacting with those who teach them and those who 
discipline them. They learn how to relate to others and how to solve 
problems with people. They learn what happens when they stretch 
and sometimes break limits. They learn about their individuality and 
how they are perceived by others. They learn about the responsibility 
of being part of a group. They learn how to express the way they 
feel and the wa; they think. 

These lessons are long lasting. That is why the way we manage 
student behavior cannot be viewed simplistically. There is too much 
at stake. Methods of discipline, when viewed from a holistic perspec- 
tive, play an important role in development of self-concept, the ability 
to take responsibility for one's actions, the way children learn to 
communciate with others, and how they learn to work cooperatively 
with others. 

It is our hope that the models, methods, and values expressed 
in this book will make a positive difference for teachers, administra- 
tors, and especially children. 
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If you would like to see what you have learned after you finish 
reading this book, tr> this self-administered inventory. Respond to 
the questions in the survey, read the remainder of this book, and 
then a.iG'^r the questions again. Compare your second set of answers 
with what we believe to be appropriate responses that are explained 
in the Behavior Management Survey. The changes in your answers 
will show you what you have learned. 

These instruments may be used by teachers or schools without 
permission but may not be reproduced for distribution or included 
in any publication without written permission of the publisher. 

Directions 

1. Read each scenario. Close your eyes and picture the sequence 
of events as if they are happening to you. Try to see the scene in 
pictuica rather than words, to actually feel what you would feel if you 
really were in the situation. 

2. Write down what you would naturally do. List the steps briefly 
and in chronological order. Do nol write complete sentences or par- 
agraphs. The quicker you write, the better. Too much thought will 
most likely give an answer that sounds great, but might not be what 
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you would actually do if you had to respond without the benefit of 
reflection. 

3. There are no wrong answers. Think less about how others 
might judge your answers than writing a response that reflects your 
authentic reaction to the situation. 

Situation One: You are taking roll at the beginning of class and 
you notice Fred strolling in, one minute late. He slowly takes his seat 
in the back and begins talking with his friend. 

Situation Two: You explain to Susan that the reason you asked 
her to meet with you later is that she has violated the "no passing 
papers during discussion" rule. She looks at you for a minute and 
says flatly, "It's not fair. I never heard of that rule." 

Situation Three: Mathew never pays attention in your class. 
When you ask him why, he shrugs his shoulders and says, "I don't 
know. I guess I'm bored." 

Situation Four: You are discussing with your students an impor- 
tant point about today's lesson. Two girls, who have been constantly 
whispering to each other all year, start to giggle for no apparent 
reason. 

Situation Five: After you tell Vickie that she must see you later 
to discuss a rule she has just broken, she stands up and says loud 
enough for the whole class to hear, "Take a hike. I'm not coming and 
you can't make me!!" 

Situation Six: Over one-half of your class is constantly asking, 
"Will this be on the test? How many pages does it have to be? Can I 
use a pencil? Does neatness count? Is it due at the beginning or at 
the end of class?" You set up a rule forbidding such questions, but 
they keep coming anyway. 

Situation Seven: Micky hasn't done his homework in over six 
weeks. You have kept him after school, discussed the matter with 
both Micky and the vice principal, and have met with Micky and 
both his parents. Still the homework is never done. 

Situation Eight: Rosie talks out of turn, daydreams constantly, 
sharpens her pencil without permission, is late by three minutes 
(never more) for two out of three classes, puts her makeup on during 
class discussion, and generally displays a "bad attitude" when dealing 
with you. After giving her three chances in the last hour, she takes 
out her lipstick and puts it on, right as you call on her to answer a 
discussion question. 
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Situation Nine: Your principal has asked you to critique the 
following punishments for use in your classroom. 

1. Write offender's name on bulletin board. 

2. The offender serves between one and five hours 
detention. 

3. The offender is to be thrown out of the classroom 
and referred to the vice principal for further action. 

4. Offender hears a lecture on the importance of the 
r rule. 

5. Offender must write why he did it, and why it is 
important never to do it again. 

6. Offender must apologize to entire class. 

7. Offender gets double homework for two nights. 

8. Offender loses library privileges for one week. 

Behavior Management Analysis 

After most of the following suggested responses, you will find a 
chapter reference from Discipline With Dignity that offers more infor- 
mation about the situation and the suggested responses. 

Situations One and Two relate to the Prevention Di» *.nsion or what 
can be done to prevent problems from happening before they start. 
Each of these situations could have been prevented from happening 
or have a built in method of response. 

One: A rule is needed to stipulate behavior at the beginning of 
class. If none exists, then no rule has been broken, and therefore no 
consequence should be admL i tered. The teacher can tell Fred that 
she disapproves of his behavior, but that's about all. If there is a rule 
for either coming in one minute late or talking during roll, then the 
teacher merely implements one of the consequences on the list. Don't 
get hooked on his "strolling" into class. It is very difficult and not 
worthwhile to attempt to regulate walking behavior. (Chapter 4) 

Two: Playing "stupid" is a common game to avoid responsibility. 
But what if Susan is right? Is she responsible for a rule she didn't 
know? The common teacher response is that it was Susan's respon- 
sibility to know, and therefore her excuse is not valid. But why get 
into this mess fc the first place? Give a test to all students on your 
rules and consequences. One-hundred percent is required for pass- 
ing. In Situation Two, if Susan has passed the test, you will have a 
record of it, and you need not argue. She knows the rule and you 
both know that she knows the rule. If she has not taken the test, then 
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her excuse is valid. Give her the test as quickly as possible. (Chapter 



Situations Four and Five relate,to the Action Dimension, or what can 
be done when a rule is broken. 

Four: The best response is to calmly walk over to the two girls 
and, speaking softly so only the two girls can hear you, tell them the 
rule and the consequence that you have selected for them from the 
list. Nothing else needs to be said or done. (Chapter 6) 

Five: Vickie is trying to hook you into a power struggle. The 
only way to win is not to play. Calmly repeat back to her what you 
hear her say (active listening) without escalating the situation or 
excusing her from coming to see you. If she persists, use the "broken 
record" technique to let her know that this is not the time to argue. 
Later when both of you have cooled down, talk to her about a possible 
alternative consequence if she had a reasonable reason for not being 
able to come. If she simply doesn't show up, enforce the "insubordi- 
nation" rule. (Chapter 6) 

Situations Seven and Eight relate to the Resolution Dimension, or 
how to deal with chronic rule breakers. 

Seven: This looks like a good case for the "paradoxical" method. 
Try setting it up for a one month period and see what happens. 
Another good strategy is the "Family Intervention." If the parents 
are willing to support you and honor the system, there might be some 
success. But always remember, there is no way you can ever make a 
child do something he refuses to do. (Chapter 8) 

Eight: Rosie is clearly showing you that she doesn't like you. 
Further, she gets a lot of energy and attention by being a "bad actor." 
Use the "Positive Student Confrontation" strategy to gradually 
resolve the situation with Rosie. Remember to pick one or two things 
to work on at a time. Small steady success is better than rapid, major, 
unstable improvements. (Chapter 8) 

Situations Three and Six are not really discipline problems, therefore 
a discipline u.^rvention will not work and may make them worse. 
These are motivation problems and require a change in the way the 
teacher is teaching. 

Three: Mathew is bored. Take him at his word. He needs an 
individualized learning program that matches his ability to the task, 
with a degree of challenge. If the motivation problem is not dealt 
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with quickly, the situation will soon become a discipline problem, and 
in essence the teacher will have created most of it. 

Six: This class is a group of finishers. The reasons might vary 
from previous school experiences to the teacher's lack of energy and 
enthusiasm for the subject. Rules and enforcement will not change 
the situation. The teacher must begin to stress the joy of learning 
with energy and enthusiasm. Assignments need to be interesting and 
internally motivating. Grades and other external rewards should be 
minimized, if mentioned at all. Give many assignments that are not 
to be graded at all. Use self grading. 

The Time Continuum Model of Motivation Planning (Wlodkowski 
1978) will help the teacher make specific plans to improve motivation 
in th^ classroom. Teacher needs to focus on attitudes, needs, stimu- 
lation, affect, and student competence. (Chapter 10) 

Situation Nine is a request from your principal. Whether you answer 
or not, each of the punishments on the list are exactly that: punish- 
ments. They will not work in the long run, and will, in most cases, 
only make matters worse. They should be avoided. You could be 
helpful and supply a list of consequences that will work as well as the 
principles of what an effective consequence is. (Chapter 5) 

• Clear and specific 

« Has a range of alternatives 

• Is related to rule 

• Is not a punishment 

• Is logical or natural 
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Directions 

1. Each participant responds to scales 1-9 (pp. 248-256). 

2. Each participant fills the "Individual Data Summary" (p. 257). 

3. The group leader collects the summary sheets and fills in the 
"Team Data Summary" sheet (p. 258). 

Examine the results. See areas of agreement and disagreement. 
Disor\ t interpret, and use for future faculty development activities. 

i hese instruments may be used by teachers or schools without 
permission but may not be reproduced foi distribution or included 
in any publication without written permission of the publisher. 
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Scale L Goal Clarity and Conflict 
"Things about Discipline Procedures" 

Read each statement and circle the response which best represents 
the situation in your school. 

Statement I — I often wonder what is the basic proc lure for school 
discipline here. There are people in the school (maybe even myself) 
who spend a lot of time and energy doing things that are not consis- 
tent with what I think our main objectives for discipline ought to be. 
They downplay or overlook important parts of our total objective or 
their time is directed at things I think aren't very important. 
Statement // — The school's basic overall objectives re. Discipline Pro- 
cedures are very clear to me. All of my and everyone else's efforts 
seem directly related to accomplishing these key goals. Whenever a 
question arises o\er what things need to be done, we are able to set 
priorities by referring to our basic objectives, 
(circle one) a. Statement I 

b. More Statement I than II 

c. Between Statement I and II 

d. More Statement II than I 

e. Statement II 

Example(s). In the space below describe one or more examples of 
situations in the school that illustrate your response on Scale 1. 
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Scale 2. Role Ambiguity 

"Things about How My Job 
Is Affected by Discipline" 

StafahMt I — Often situations arise on the job when I'm not certain 
what I arn supposed to do. Frequently, I'm not even sure if a disci- 
pline situation is my responsibility or someone else's. We never get 
together to discuss what each individual thinks he (she) and the others 
on the job can or should do to work together to do the best job. 

Statement II — In almost every discipline situation I am very sure 
about what responsibilities I have and about what others in the school 
are supposed to be doing. These discipline responsibilities are often 
discussed by relevant members of the school, particularly uhen some- 
one has a question about what he or someone else should be doing, 
(circle one) a. Statement I 

b. More Statement I than II 

c. Between Statement I and II 

d. More Statement II than I 

e. Statement II 

Example(s): 
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Scale 3, Role Conflict 



Clarity of Expectations" 



Statement I — Different people on the job expeu different things from 
jne in regard to working with students who misbehave. Often these 
get in the way of each other or there just isn't enough time to meet 
everyone's demand. My job makes me feel like a "juggler with too 
many balls " 

Statement II — I have no trouble in doing the different things that the 
job and other people in school expect of me. 1 understand wh) I'm 
supposed to do things 1 do and it all seems to fit together. If 1 feel 
as though the demands people in the school make of me are getting 
too heavy or don't make sense, we resolve the problem with a discus- 
sion. 

(circle one) a. Statement 1 



b. 



More Statement 1 than 11 
Between Statement 1 and 11 
More Statement 11 than 1 
Statement II 



d. 



e. 



Example(s): 
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Scale 4. Participation/Influence 
How Staff Is Involved in Decision Making' 



Statement I — When some people try to participate in a dLaission of 
discipline methods, they often get cut off or their suggestions seem 
to die. People only seem to pay attention to some people and not 
others. Some people seem to do most of the talking while others don't 
participate very much. 

Statement II — Everyone gets a chance to express themselves and to 
influence the group in discussions about discipline. We listen to eveiy 
person's contributions and try to discuss the strong points in each. 
No one is ignored. Everyone is drawn into the discussion. 

(circle one) a. Statement I 



d. 



e. 



b. 



c. 



More Statement 1 1' m II 
Between Stateme* x and II 
More Statement II than I 
Statement II 



Example(s): 
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Scale 5. Commitment/ Understanding 
"How Discipline Decisions Get Made Around Here" 
Directions: This scale is different from the previous ones. In this scale, 
read all the statements and circle th: letter next to the one statement 
that most closely describes the general situation in your team. 

When a disagreement arises among the faculty about a schoolwide 
discipline issue: 

a. We assume it's probably best not to let it get personal, so we 
let it pass hoping it will cool down and eventually be forgot- 
ten. If it does start to ruffle feelings, we try to smooth the 
feelings and make the least of the disagreement (e.g., "Well, 
there is really no point in fighting about it, so let's forget it" 
or "We're all grown-ups; we shouldn't argue"). 

b. Often we end the disagreement when someone takes charge 
and makes a decision, or decides not to discuss it any further. 

c. We try to come to an agreement somewhere between the 
two disagreeing positions. In other words, we compromise. 
That way everyone gets a little and everyone gives a little 
and the disagreement is taken care of. 

d. We get the disagreeing parties together and have them talk 
to each other about their points of view until each party can 
see some logic in the other's ideas. Then we try to come to 
an agreement that makes sense to everyone. 

Example(s): 
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Scale 6. Conflict Management 

"How Discipline Affects What It's Like to Work Around Here" 

Statement I — I often get the feeling that some people in the school 
don't think that some other people in the school have much of a 
contribution to make. Some faculty don't pay much attention to the 
problems or suggestions of others. People are often taken for g^nted, 
and many prefer to neither see nor hear discipline problems. 

Sutement II — Everyone recognizes that the job could not be done 
without the cooperation and contribution of everyone else. Each per- 
son, including myself, is treated as an important part of the school 
team. When you bring up an idea or a problem, people sit up and 
take notice. It makes ,ou feel that you and your job are important. 
People are receptive to unpleasant feelings associated with discipline 
problems, and are eager to help each other. 

(circle one) a. Statement I 

b. More Statement I than II 

c. Between Statement I and II 

d. More Statement II than I 

e. Statement II 

Examplefs): 
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Scale 7. Recognition/Involvement 
"Style of Discipline" 
Statement I — My style of discipline really gets me down. People do not 
seem concerned with helping each other get the job done. Everyone 
is pulling in opposite directions; everyone is out for himself If you 
try to do something different, you get jumped on by people for being 
out of line, or if you make a mistake, you never hear the end of it. 
Statement II — I really like my style of discipline, and I like working in 
this school. The team encourages you to take responsibility. You feel 
really appreciated by other staff members when you do a good job. 
When things aren't going well, people really make an effort to help 
each other. We really pull together on this team, 
(circle one) a. Statement I 

b. More Statement I than II 

c. Between Statement I and II 

d. More Statement II and I 

e. Statement II 

Example(s): 
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Scale 8* Support/Cohesiveness 

"Clarity of Consequences" 

Statement I — When students break school rules, they can never be 
sure of what will happen to them. The absence of consistently applied 
consequences for student misbehavior creates a chaotic school cli- 
mate. 

Statement II — Consequences of misbehavior are clearly understood by 
all students. When rules are broken, students kno^ exactly what w ill 
happen to them. The schools discipline policy creates an orderly, 
organized school cliiPate. 

(circle one) a. Statement I 

b. More Statement I than II 

c. Between Statement I and II 

d. More Statement II than I 

e. Statement II 

Example(s): 
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Scale 9. Consistency/Inconsistency 

"What the Methods of Discipline 
Are Around Here" 

Statement I — I often get la ked into power struggles with unruly stu- 
dents. I find myself saying and doing things that I know are 
ineffective or inappropriate, but I just haven't fouad any more effec- 
tive alternatives. 

Statement //—Discipline isn't really a problem for me, because my 
style and methods are usually effective in preventing and stopping 
student misbehavior. I believe that at least some of my methods could 
help other teachers that have greater problems in working with 
unruly students. 

(circle one) a. Statement I 

b. More Statement I than II 

c. Between Statement I and II 

d. More Statement II than I 

e. Statement II 

Example($): 
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Individual Data Summary 

Scales 

1. Goal Clarity and Conflict 

2. Role Ambiguity 

3. Role Conflict 

4. Participation/Influence 

5. Commitment/Understanding 

6. Conflict Management 

7. Recognition/Involvement 

8. Support/Cohesiveness 

9. Consistency/Inconsistency 



b c 



b c 



b c 



b c 



b c 



b c 
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Team Data Summary 

Scales 

1. Goal Clarity and Conflict 

2. Role Ambiguity 

3. Role Conflict 

4. Participation/Influence 

5. Commitment/Understanding 

6. Conflict Management 

7. Recognition/Involvement 

8. Support/Cohesiveness 

9. Consistency/Inconsistency 
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